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LOCOMOBILE 
POLICY 


To continue to build a limited number of Motor 
Cars of the very highest excellence. 


To make a finer car, a more expensive car; not a 
cheaper car, or more cars. 


To use even finer materials, to develop even finer 
workmanship. 


To maintain and develop the highest efhciency in 
our manufacturing organization, rather than in- 
crease its size. 


To continue to build six-cylinder motor cars with 
four-speed transmissions; large cars and not small 
cars; and not more than “ Four Cars a Day.” 


To introduce into our product an even more lux- 
urious quality, an even more aristocratic note. 


To make the Locomobile even more distinctive 
and more desirable. 


To have the price of the Locomobile result from 
its high quality, simply a function of cost, and 
higher as the cost is higher. 


THE LOCOMOBILE COMPANY 
OF AMERICA 


MAKERS OF FINE MOTOR CARS 
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CREA PROVE RYBODY gets ar- 


= 


my me 


rested in Switzerland” 
every stranger, that 


- is —for breaking the 
a speed laws. This, at 
f) least, was what we had 


“ been told in New York. 
Having got I across the frontier, | 
said we would restrain ourselves. So we 
crept along, and I kept my eye on the 
speedometer all the way through Gene- 
va, for we were not going to stop there 
at present, and when we had crossed 
the Rhone and skirted the gay water- 
front and were on the shore road of that 
loveliest of all lakes—Lake Leman, with 
its blue water, its snow-capped moun- 
tains, its terraced vineyards—we still 
loafed and watched the gendarmes to see 
if they were timing us, and came almost 
to a stop whenever an official of any 
kind hove in sight. Also we used the 
mellow horn, for our book said that 
horns of the Klaxon type are not al- 
lowed in Switzerland. 

We were on soft pedal, you see, and 
some of the cars we met were equally 
subdued. But we observed others that 
were not—cars that were just bowling 
along in the old-fashioned way, and 
when these passed us we were surprised 
to find that they were not ignorant, 
stranger cars, but Swiss cars, or at least 
cars with Swiss number-plates, and 
familiar with the dangers. As for the 
whistles, they were honking and snorting 
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and screeching just as if they were in 
Connecticut, where there is no known 
law that forbids anything except fishing 
on Sunday. Indeed, one of the most 
sudden and violent horns I have ever 
heard overtook us just then, and I nearly 
jumped over the wind-shield when it 
abruptly opened on me from behind. 

Thus, little by little, we saw and heard 
things which convinced us that “ Every- 
body gets arrested in Switzerland” is a 
superstition, the explosion of whicl’ was 
about due. Fully half the people we 
met, and a// that passed us, could prop- 
erly have been arrested anywhere. By 
the time we reached Lausanne we should 
have been arrested ourselves. 


Now, when one has reached Switzer- 
land, his inclination is not to go on 
traveling—for a time at least—but to 
linger and enjoy certain advantages. 
Besides its scenery, Switzerland is the 
land of the three F’s—French, Food, and 
Freedom, all attractive things. For 
Switzerland is the model republic, with- 
out graft and without greed; its schools, 
whether public or private, enjoy the 
patronage of all civilized lands; and as 
to the matter of food, Switzerland is the 
table d’héte of the world. 

Swiss landlords are combined into a 
sort of trust, not, as would be the case 
elsewhere, to keep prices up, but to keep 
prices down! It is the result of wisdom, 
a far-seeing prudence which says: “‘Our 
All Rights Reserved 
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scenery, our climate, our pure water— 
these are our stock in trade. Our profit 
from them is through the visitor. 
Wherefore we will encourage visitors 
with good food, attractive accommoda- 
tion, courtesy; and we will be content 
with small profit from each, thus invit- 
ing a general, even if modest, prosperity; 
also, incidentally, the cheerfulness and 
good-will of our patrons.” It is a policy 
which calls for careful management, one 
that has made hotel-keeping in Switzer- 
land an exact science—a gift, in fact— 
transmitted down the generations, a sort 
of magic; for nothing short of magic 
could supply a spotless room, steam- 
heated, with windows opening upon the 
lake, and three meals—the evening meal 
a seven-course dinner of the first order— 
all for six francs fifty ($1.30) a day. 





It is a policy which prevails in other 
directions. Not all things are cheap in 
Switzerland, but most things are—the 
things which one buys oftenest—wool- 
en clothing and food. Swiss cigars are 
also cheap. I am not a purist in cigars, 
but at home | have smoked a good 
many, and seldom with safety one that 
cost less than ten cents straight. I pay 
ten centimes, or two cents, here, and get 
a mild, evenly burning article. I judge 
that it is made of tobacco, though the 
head of the family has suggested other 
things that she thinks it smells like. If 
she would smoke one of them she 
wouldn’t notice this peculiarity any 
more. Wine is cheap, of course, for 
the hillsides are covered with vines; 
also whisk— But [ am _ wandering 
into economic statistics without really 
meaning to do so. 
They were the first 
things that impressed 
me. 

The next, I believe, 
was the lack of Swiss 
politics. Switzerland 
is a republic that runs 
with the exactness of 
a Swiss watch, its 
machinery as hermet- 
ically concealed. | 
had heard that the 
Swiss republic set the 
pattern of government 
for the world, and | 
was anxious to know 
something of its meth- 
ods and personnel. | 
was sorry that I was 
so ignorant. I didn’t 
even know the name 
of the Swiss President, 
and for a week was 
ashamed to confess it. 
I was hoping I might 
see it in one of the 
French papers I puz- 
zled over every eve- 
ning. But at the end 
of the week I timid- 
ly and apologetically 
inquired of our 


friendly landlord 


the Swiss Presi- 
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THE VEVEY MARKET-PLACE MONT 


But then came a shock. Our landlord 
grew confused, blushed, and confessed 
that he didn’t know it, either! He had 
known it, he said, of course, but it had 
slipped his mind. Slipped his mind! 
Think of the name of Roosevelt or Wil- 
son or Taft slipping the mind of any- 
body in America—and a landlord! | 
asked the man who sold me cigars. He 
had forgotten, too. I asked the apothe- 
cary, but got no information. I was not 
so timid after that. I asked a fellow- 
passenger—guest, | mean—an Amer- 
ican, but of long Swiss residence—and 
got this story. I believe most of it. He 
said: 

“When I came to Switzerland and 
found out what a wonderful little coun- 
try it was, its government so economical, 
so free from party corruption and spoils, 
from graft and politics, so different from 
the home life of our own dear Columbia, 














PELERIN IN THE BACKGROUND 


I thought: ‘ The man at the head of this 
thing must be a master hand; I'll find 
out hisname.’ Sol picked out a bright- 
looking subject, and said, ‘What is the 
name of the Swiss President?’ 

“He tried to pretend he didn’t under- 
stand my French, but he did, for I can 
tear the language off all right—learned 
it studying art in Paris. When I pinned 
him down he said he knew the name 
well enough, parfaitement, but couldn't 
think of it at that moment. 

“That was a surprise, but I asked the 
next man. He couldn’t think of it, 
either. Then | asked a police officer. 
Of course he knew it all right: ‘oh, out, 
certainement, mais’—then he scratched 
his head and scowled, but he couldn’t 
dig up that name. He was just a plain 
liar—tout simplement—like the others. 
I asked every man I met, and every one 
of them knew it, had it right on the 





THE CHATEAU OF BLONAY IS STILL HELD BY 


end of his tongue, but somehow it 
seemed to stick there. Not a man in 
Vevey or Montreux could tell me the 
name of the Swiss President. It was the 
same in Fribourg, the same even in 
Berne, the capital. I had about given 
it up when one evening there in Berne 
I noticed a sturdy man with an honest 
face approaching. He looked intelli- 
gent, too, and as a last resort I said, 
‘Could you, by any chance, tell me the 
name of the Swiss President?’ 

“The effect was startling. He seized 
me by the arm and, after looking up 





DESCENDANTS OF ITS ANCIENT OWNERS 


and down the street, leaned forward and 
whispered in my ear: 

*** Mon Dieu! c’est moi! I am the Swiss 
President; but—ah, non, don’t tell any 
one. I am the only man in Switzerland 
who knows it.’ 

“You see,” my friend continued, “he 
is elected privately; no torchlight cam- 
paigns, no scandal, and only for a year. 

“He is only a sort of chairman, though 
of course his work is important, and the 
present able incumbent has been elected 
a numbes¢ of times. His name is—is— 
is— Ahyes, that’s my tram. So sorry 
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to have to hurry away—see you to- 
night at dinner.” 

That evening an Englishwoman said 
to me, “I have heard that the Swiss are 
the best governed and the least intelli- 
gent people in the world.” 

I reflected on this. It had a snappy 
sound, but it somehow did not seem to 
be firm at the joints. “The best gov- 
erned and the least intelligent” there 
was something drunken about it. | 
said 

“Tt doesn’t quite seem to fit. And 
how about the magnificent Swiss public- 
school system, and the manufacturing, 
and the national railway, with all the 
splendid engineering that goes with the 
building of the funiculars and tunnels? 
And the Swiss prosperity, and the med- 
ical practice, and the science? I always 
supposed those things 
were in some way 
connected with intelli- 
gence.” 

“Oh, well,” she said, 
‘I suppose they 
do go with intelli- 
gence of a kind; but 
then, of course, you 
know what I mean.” 

But I was somehow 
too dull for her epi- 
gram. It didn’t seem 
to have any sense in 
it. She was a grass- 
widow, and I think 
she made it herself. 
Later she asked me 
whereabouts in 
America | came from. 
When I said Connec- 
ticut, she asked if 
Connecticut was as 
big as Lausanne. A 
woman like that ought 
to go out of the epi- 
gram business. 

Switzerland has two 
other official languages 
besides French—Ger- 
man and Italian. Gov- 
ernment documents, 
even the postal cards, 
are printed in these 
three languages. It 
would seem a small 
country for three well- 
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developed tongues besides all the canton 
dialects, some of which go back to the old 
Romanic, and are quite distinct from 
anything modern. ‘The French,German, 
and Italian divisions are geographical, 
the lines of division pretty distinct. There 
is rivalry among the cantons—a healthy 
rivalry—in matter of progress and ed- 
ucation. ‘| he cantons are sufhciently a 
unit on all national questions, and to- 
gether they form about as compact and 
sturdy a little nation as the world has vet 
seen—a nation about the size and shape 
of an English walnut on the average map, 
and a hard nut for any would-be aggres- 
sor to crack. There are not many en- 
trances into Switzerland, and_ they 
would be very well defended. The 
standing army is small, but every Swiss 
1S subject toa call to arms, and IS traine d 
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by an enforced, though brief, service to 
their use. He seems by nature to be 
handy with a rifle, and never allows 
himself to get out of form. There are 
regular practice meets every Sunday, 
and | am told the government supplies 
the ca rtridges. Boy s organize little com- 
panies and regiments, and this the gov- 
ernment also encourages. It is said that 
Switzerland could put half a million sol- 
diers in the held, and that every one 
would be a crack shot. The German 
Kaiser, once reviewing the Swiss troops, 
remarked casually to a sub-officer, “ You 
say you could muster half a million 
soldiers?” 

“Yes, your Majesty.” 

“And suppose | should send a million 
of my soldiers against you. What would 
you do then?” 





LES AVANTS IS THE HOME OF WINTER SPORTS 


“We should fire two shots apiece, you: 
Majesty.” ’ 


We had rested at Vevey that quiet, 
clean little picture-city, not so busy and 
big as Lausanne, or so grand and stylish 
as Montreux, but more peaceful than 
either. We would see what a Swiss win- 
ter was like. We would wrestle with 
the French idiom. We would spend the 
months face to face with the lake, the 
high-perched hotels and villages, the 
snow-capped, cloud-capped hills. 


Probably everybody has heard of 


Vevey, but perhaps there are still some 
who do not know it by heart and will be 
glad of a word or two of details. Vevey 
has been a place of habitation for a long 
time. A wandering Asiatic tribe once 
came down this way, rested a hundred 
years or so along the 
Leman shore, then 
went drifting up the 
Rhone and across the 
Simplon to make trou- 
ble for Rome. But 
perhaps there was no 
Rome then; it was 
a long time ago, and 
those invaders did not 
leave any dates, only 
a few bronze imple- 
ments and trifles to 
show the track of the 
storm. The Helve- 
tianscame then, sturdy 
and warlike; and then 
the Romans, who may 
have prese rved tra- 


!The above was written 
before the beginning of 
the great war. Switzer- 
land has naturally been 
somewhat divided in her 
sympathies as between 
France and Germany, but 
her army has remained a 
unit. The first declaration 
of war brought a call for 
Swiss mobilization. Tw 
days later—it happened or 
the anniversary of Swiss 
freedom—her army was as- 
sembling on the frontier, 
and two hundred and fifty 
thousand thoroughly equip- 
ped and competent men 
were presently taking care 
that Swiss neutrality should 
be respected 
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THE SON LOUP HOTEI 


ditions of the pleasant land from that 
first wandering tribe. 


Cesar came marching down the 
Rhone, and his followers camped in the 
Vevey neighborhood a good while 
about four centuries, some say. Certain 
rich Romans built summer villas in 
Switzerland, and this lake shore must 
have had its share. But there is no very 
positive trace of them now. In the 
depths of the Castle of Chillon they show 
you Roman construction in the founda- 
tions, but that may have been a fortress. 


WHERE THE COASTING STARTS 


| am forgetting, however. One day 
when we had been here a month or two 
and were clawing up the steep hill 
Mount Pelerin—that rises back of the 
hotel to yet other hotels, and to compact 
little villages, we strayed into a tiny 
lane just below Chardonne, and came to 
a stone watering-trough, or fountain, 
under an enormous tree. Such troughs, 
with their clear, lowing water, are plen- 
tiful enough, but this one had a feature 
all its own. The stone upright which 
held the flowing spout had not been de- 
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signed for that special purpose. It was, 
in fact, the upper part of a small column, 
capital and all, very old and mended, 
and distinctly of Roman design. I do 
not know where it came from, and I do 
not care to inquire too deeply, for I like 
to think it is a fragment of one of those 





MORNING CUSTOMERS AT THE FLOWER-MARKET 


villas that overlooked the Lake of Geneva 
long ago. 

There are villas enough about the lake 
to-day, and chateaux by the dozen, most 
of the latter begun im the truculent 
Middle Ages and continued through the 
centuries, down to within a century or 
two ago. You cannot walk or drive in 
any direction without coming to them, 
some in ruins, but most of them well 
preserved or carefully restored, and hab- 
itable; some, like beautiful Blonay, 
holding descendants of their ancient 


owners. From the top of our hotel, with 
a glass, one could pick out as many as 
half a dozen, possibly twice that num- 
ber. They were just towers of defense, 
originally, the wings and other archi- 
tectural extensions being added as peace 
and prosperity and family increased. 
One very old and handsome, 
la Tour de Peilz, now gives 
its name to a part of Vevey, 
though in the old days it is 
said that venomous little 
wars used to rage between 
Vevey proper and the village 
which clustered about the 
Chateau de Peilz. Readers 
of Little Women will remem- 
ber la Tour de Peilz, for it 
was along its lake wall that 
Laurie proposed to Amy. 
The Vevey and Montreux 
neighborhood has been al- 
ways a place of literary as- 
sociation. Rousseau was at 
Vevey in 1732, and lodged at 
the Hotel of the Key, and 
wrote of it in his Confessions, 
though he would seem to 
have behaved very well there. 
The building still stands, and 
bears a tablet with a medall- 
ion portrait of Rousseau and 
an extract in which he says 
that Vevey has won his heart. 
In his Confessions he advises 
all persons of tasté to go to 
Vevey, and speaks of the 
beauty and majesty of the 
spectacle from its shore. 
Just across the street from 
Rousseau’s lodgings at No. 1 
Rue de Lausanne there is a 
house which once held another 
kind of author—one who 
made a good deal of stirforatime. Hewas 
a sort of military person named Napoleon 
Bonaparte, and in the great open space 
where now twice a week a grand market 
assembles he is said to have reviewed 
some troops. One may cross the trail of 
this author anywhere in Europe. He 
seems to have traveled a good deal, 
probably collecting material. But there 
are still earlier ones of his sort, even 
Julius Caesar and Charlemagne. It is 
not certain just where they stopped, but 
we like to think they might have pitched 
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their camps somewhere near the spot 
now favored by our own lodgment. Our 
hotel poet has broken out into stanzas 
beginning: 


Here where this shanty shelters us to-day 

Napoleon marched and Charlemagne had 
sway; 

And where we have our hash this merry 
morn 

Imperial Caesar's canopy was borne. 


It is useless to tell him that this is 
neither truth nor poetry—that our hotel 
is not a shanty, and that we do not have 
hash for breakfast, but rolls with jam 
and honey. These are generic terms, he 
says, that rise above mere truth and 
prettiness. One might as well try to 
reason with a hen as with a poet. 

When Lord Byron visited Lake Le- 
man he lodged in Clarens, between 
Vevey and Montreux, and a tablet now 
identifies the house. Voltaire also vis- 
ited here, lodging unknown. Dumas the 
elder was in Vevey in the thirties of the 
last century, and wrote a book about 
Switzerland—a book of extraordinary 
interest, full of duels, earthquakes, and 
other startling things. Switzerland was 
not closely reported in those days; an 
imagination like Dumas’s had more 


range. Thackeray wrote a portion of 


The Newcomes at a hotel in Vevey, and 
it was on the wide terrace of the same 
gay hostelry that Henry James’s Daisy 
Miller had her parasol scene. 

Vevey is not a great city; it is only 

1 picturesque city, of curious, winding 
streets of constantly varying widths, 
and irregular little open spaces, all very 
clean, also very misleading when one 
wishes to go anywhere with direction 
and despatch. You give that up, pres- 
ently. Vou do not try to save time by 
cutting through. When you do, you 
arrive in some new little rectangle or 
confluence, with a floral fountain in the 
middle, and neat little streets winding 
away nowhere in particular; then all at 
once you are back where you started. 
In this, as in some other points of re- 
semblance, Vevey might be called the 
Boston of Switzerland. Not that I pre- 
tend to a familiarity with Boston—no- 
body has that—but I have an aunt who 
lives there, and every time I go to see 
her I am obliged to start in a different 
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direction for her house, though she 
claims to have been living in the same 
place for thirty years. Some people 
think Boston is built on a turn-table. | 
don’t know; it sounds reasonab le. 

By day Vevey is a busy, prosperous- 
looking place, though unhurried, its 
water-front gay with visitors; evening 
comes, and glorifies the lake into wine, 
turns to rose the snow on Grammont, 
the Dent du Midi, and the Dent de 
Morcles. As to the sunset itself, not 
many try to paint it any more. Once, 
from our little balcony, we saw a mono- 
plane pass up the lake and float into the 
crimson west, like a great moth or bird. 
Night in Vevey is full of light and move- 
ment, but not of noise. There is no wild 
clatter of voices and outbursts of noth- 
ing in particular, such as characterize the 
towns of Italy and Southern France. 
On the hilltops back of the town the 
big hotels are lighted, and sometimes, 
following the dimmer streets, we look up 
to what is apparently a city in the sky, 
suggesting one’s old idea of the New 
Jerusalem, a kind of vision of heaven, 
as it were—heaven at night, I mean. 


Perhaps one should report progress in 
learning French. Of course Narcissa 
and the Joy—the younger half of our 
household—were chattering it in a little 
while. That is the way of childhood. 
It gives no serious consideration to a 
great matter like that, but just lightly 
accepts it like a new game or toy, and 
plays with it about as readily. It is 
quite different with a thoughtful person 
of years and experience. In such case 
there is need of system and strategy. 
I selected different points of assault and 
began the attack from all of them at 
once—private lessons, public practice, 
daily grammar, writing and reading in 
seclusion, readings aloud by persons of 
pe - nce and pronunciation. 

| hear of persons picking up a lan- 


guage—grown persons, | mean—but if 
there are such persons, they are not of 


my species. The only sort of picking-up 
I do is the kind that is done with 

shovel. I am obliged to excavate a lan- 
guage—to loosen up its materials, then 
hoist them with a derrick. My progress 
is geological and unhurried. Still, | 
made progress of a kind, and after put- 
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ting in five hours a day for a period of 
months I began to have a sense of re- 
sults. I began to realize that even in a 
rapid-fire conversation the sounds were 
not all exactly alike, while sentences not 
aimed directly at me with hard and 
painful distinctness began to mean 
something. 

Which, by the way, suggests the chief 
difference between an acquired and an 
inherited language. An acquired lan- 
guage, in time, comes to mean some- 
thing, whereas the inherited language 
is something. It is bred into the fiber 
of its possessor. It is not a question of 
considering the meaning of words— 
what they convey; they do not come 
stumbling through any anteroom of 
thought; they are embodied facts, 
forms, sentiments, leaping from one in- 
ner consciousness to another, instanta- 
neously and without friction. 

To go back to French: I have ac- 
quired, with time and heavy effort, a 
sort of next-room unde rstanding of that 
graceful speech—that is to say, it is 
about like English spoken by some one 
beyond a partition—a fairly thick one. 
By listening closely I get the general 
drift of conversation—a confusing drift, 
sometimes, mis-meanings that generally 
go with eavesdropping. At times the 
partition seems to be thinner, and there 
comes the feeling that if somebody would 
just come along and open a door be- 
tween, | should understand. 

It is truly a graceful speech—the 
French tongue. Plain, homely things of 
life—so bald and bare and dishearten- 
ing in the Anglo-Saxon—are less un- 
lovely in the French. Indeed, the 
French word for “rags”’ is so pretty that 
we have conferred chiffon on one of our 
daintiest fabrics. But in the grace of 
the language lies also its weakness. It 
does not rise to the supreme utterances. 
I have been reading the Bible texts on 
the tombstones in the little cemetery of 
Chardonne. “L’éternel est mon berger” 
can never rank in loftiness with “The 
Lord is my shepherd,” nor “Oue votre 
ceur ne se trouble point” with “Let not 
your heart be troubled.” 

Any language is hard enough to learn 

bristling with difficulties which seem 
needless, even offensively silly to the 
student. We complain of the genders 
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and silent letters of the French, but 
when one’s native tongue spells “ cough” 
and calls it “‘coff,” “rough” and calls it 
“ruff,” “slough” and calls it “slu” 
or “sluff,” by choice, and “ plough,” and 
is unable to indicate adequately without 
signs just how it should be pronounced, 
he is not in a position to make invidious 
comparisons. I wonder what a French 
student really thinks of those words. 
He has rules for his own sound varia- 
tions and carefully indicates them with 
little signs. We have sound-signs, too, 
but an English page printed with all the 
necessary marks is a cause for anguish. 
I was once given a primary reader 
printed that way, and at sight of it ran 
sc reaming to my mother. So we leave 
off all signs in English and trust in God 
for results. It is hard to be an American 
learning French, but I would rather be 
that than a Frenchman learning Eng- 


lish. 


When winter comes in America, with 
a proper snowfall and sufficient thick- 
ness of ice, a number of persons—mainly 
young people—go out skating or coast- 
ing or sleighing, and hz ive a very good 
time. But this interest is incidental 
it does not exclude all other interests; 
it does not even provide the main topic 
of conversation. 

It is not like that in Switzerland. 
Winter sport is a religion in Switzerland. 
French, German, and English papers re- 
port each day the thickness of snow at 
the various resorts, the conditions of the 


various courses, the programme of 


events. Bills at the railway stations an- 
nounce the names of points where the 
sports are in progress, with a schedule 
of the fares. Hotels publish their winter 
attractions—their coasting (they call it 
““luging’’—soft g), curling, skating, skee- 
ing accommodations, and incidentally 
mention their rooms. They also cover 
their hall-carpetings with canvas to pro- 
tect them from the ponderous hobnailed 
shoes which, to be truly sporty, one 
must wear, along with certain other 
trimmings, such as leggings, breeches, 
properly cut coat, with cap and scarf to 
match. One cannot really enjoy the 
winter sports without the decorations, or 
keep in good winter society. Then there 


are the skees. One must carry a pair of 
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kees to be complete. ‘They must be as 
all as the owner can reach, and when he 
puts them on, his legs will branch out 
and act independently, each on its own 
iccount, and he will become a house di- 
vided against itself, with the usual re- 
sults. So it is better to carry them, and 
ook handsome and graceful, and to con- 
fine one’s real activities to the more 
familiar things. 

Our hotel was divided on winter 
ports. Not all went in for them, but 
those who did went in considerably. 
We had a Dutch family from Sumatra, 
where they had been tobacco-planting 
for a number of years, and in that tropic 
land had missed the white, robust joys 
of the long frost. They were a superb 
young couple, but their children, who 
had never known the cold, were slender 
products of an enervating land. They 
had never seen snow, and, they shared 
their parents’ enthusiasm in the winter 
The drifts on the mountain- 
tops made them marvel; the first light 
flurry made them wild. 

That Dutch family went in for the 
winter sports. You never saw anything 
like it. Their plans and their outht 
became the chief interest of the hotel. 
Chey engaged far in advance their rooms 
at Chateau d’CEx, one of the best-known 
and they daily accumulated 
new and startling articles of costume to 
make their experience more perfect. 
One day they would all have new shoes 
of wonderful thickness and astonishing 
nails. Then it would be gorgeous new 
scarfs and caps, then sweaters, then 
skates, then snow-shoes, then skees, and 
soon down the list. Sometimes they would 
organize a drill in full uniform. But the 
children were less enthusiastic then. 
Those slim-legged little folks could hard- 
ly walk, weighted with several pounds 
of heavy hobnailed shoes, and they com- 
plained bitterly at this requirement. 
Their parents did not miss the humor 
of the situation, and I think enjoyed 
these preparations and incidental dis- 
comforts for the sake of pleasure as 
much as they could have enjoyed 
the sports themselves when the time 
came. 

\s the winter deepened the winter- 
sport sentiment grew in our midst, until 
finally in January we got a taste of it 


prospect 


resorts, 
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We found that we could take 
a little mountain road to a point in 
the hills called Les Avants, and then a 
funicular to a still higher point, and thus 
be in the white whirl for better or worse 
without being distinctly of it, so to 
speak. We would go primarily as spec- 
tators—that is, the older half of the 
family. The children had their own 
winter sports at school. 

We telephoned to the Son Loup | lotel, 
at the top of the last funicular, for ac- 
commodations, and got an early train. 
You can see Son Loup from the hotel 
steps at Vevey, but it takes hours to get 
to it. The train goes up and up, along 
gorges and abysses, where one looks 
down on the tops of Christmas trees 
gloriously mantled in snow. Then sud- 
denly you are at Les Avants and in the 
midst of everything, except the skeeing, 
which is still higher up, at Son Loup. 

We picked our way across the main 
street among flying sleds of every pat- 
tern, from the single, sturdy little bull- 
dog /uge to the great polly-straddle bob, 
and from the safe vantage of a café win- 
dow observed the slide. 


ourselves. 


It was divided into three parts 


one 
track for bob-sledders, the wild riders, 
a track for the more daring single riders, 
and a track for fat folks, old folks, and 
children. Certainly they were having a 
good time. Their ages ranged from five 
to seventy-five, and they were all chil- 
dren together. Now and then there 
came gliding down among them a big 
native sled loaded with hay or wood 
from somewhere far up in the hills. It 
was a perfect day—no cold, no wind, no 
bright sun, for in reality we were up in 
the clouds; a soft W hite veil of vapor 
was everywhere. 

Toward midday the Jugers came 
stamping in for refreshments, and their 
costumes interested us. Especially their 
Even the Dutch family had 
brought home no such wonders as some 
of these. They were of appalling size, 
and some of them had heavy iron claws, 
or toes, such as one might imagine would 
belong to some infernal race. These, of 
course, were to dig into the snow behind, 
to check or guide the flying sled. They 
were useful, no doubt, but when one saw 
them on the feet of a tall, slim girl, the 
effect was peculiar. 


shoes. 
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By the time we had finished luncheon 
we had grown brave. We said we would 
luge—modestly, but with proper spirit. 
There were sleds to let, by an old French- 
man at a little booth across the way, 
and we looked over his assortment and 
picked a small bob, with a steering at- 
tachment, because to guide that would 
be like driving a car. Then we hauled 
it up the fat folks’ slide a little way and 
came down, hoo-hooing a warning to 
those ahead, in the regulation way. We 
did this several times, liking it more and 
more. We got braver and tried the next 
slide, liking it still better. Then we got 
reckless and crossed into the bob-sled 
skoot and tried that. Oh, fine! We 
did not go to the top—we did not know, 
then, how far the top was; but we went 
higher each time, liking it more and 
more, until we got up to a place where 
the sleds stood out at a perpendicular 
right-angle as they swirled around a 
sudden circle, against a constructed ice- 
barrier. This looked dangerous, but we 
were getting more and more in the 
spirit. Finally we decided to go even 
above that. 

We hauled our sled up and up, con- 
stantly seeing bob-sleds coming down, 
and hearing the warning hoo-hoo-hoo 
of still others descending from che upper 
mist. Still we climbed, dragging our 
sled, meeting bob after bob, also loads 
of hay and wood, and finally some walk- 
ing girls who told us that the top of the 
slide was at Son Loup, that is, at the 
top of the funicular some miles away. 

We understood, then; all those bob- 
sledders took their sleds up by funicular 
and coasted down. We stopped there 
and got on our sled. The grade was very 
gradual at first, and we moved slowly— 
so slowly that a nice old lady who hap- 
pened along gave us a push. We kept 
moving after that. We crossed a road, 
rounded a turn, leaped a railway track, 
and struck into the straightaway going 
like a streak. We had thought it a good 
distance to the sharp turn, with its right- 
angle wall of ice, but we were there with 
unbelievable suddenness. Then in a 
second we were on the wall, standing 
straight out into space; then in another 
we had shot out of it, but our curve 
seemed to continue. There was a little 
barnyard just there and an empty hay- 


sled—placed there on purpose, | think 
now. At any rate, the owner was there 
watching us come. I dare say he 
had been expecting us. When all motion 
ceased he untelescoped us, and we 
limped about and discussed with him 
in native terms how much we ought to 
pay for the broken runner on his hay- 
sled, and minor damages. It took five 
francs to cure the broken runner, which 
I believe had been broken all the time, 
and was just set out there handy to 
catch inadvertent persons like ourselves. 
We finished our slide then, and handed 
in our sled, which the old Frenchman 
looked at fondly and said “‘ 7Trés bon 
tres vite.” He did not know how nearly 
its speed had come to landing us in the 
newspapers. 

We took the funicular to Son Loup, 
and at the top found ourselves in what 
seemed atmospheric milk. We stood at 
the hotel steps and watched the swift 
coasters pass. Every other moment 
they flashed by from a white mystery 

above—a vision of faces, a call of voices 
—to the inclosing mystery again. It 
was like life; but not entirely, for they 
did not pass to silence. The long wind- 
ing hill far below was full of their calls 
muffled by the mist—their hoo-hoo- 
hoos of warning to those ahead, and to 
those who followed. But it was sugges- 
tive, too. It was as if the lost were down 
there in that cold whiteness. 

The fog grew thicker, more opaque, as 
the day waned. It was an impalpable 
wall. We followed the road from the 
hotel still higher into dense obscurity. 
When a tree grew near enough to the 
road for us to see it, we beheld an aston- 
ishing sight. The mist had gathered 
about the evergreen branches until they 
were draped, festooned, and fairly 
clotted with pendulous frost embroi- 
deries. 

We had been told that there was skee- 
ing up there, and we were anxious to 
see it, but for a time we found only 
blankness and dead silence. Then at 


last, far and faintly, but growing pres- 
ently more distinct, we heard a light 
sound, a movement, a swish, swish, 
swirl, somewhere in the mist at our 
right, coming closer and closer, until it 
seemed right upon us—and strangely 
mysterious, there being no visible cause. 
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We waited until a form appeared—no, 
grew, materialized, so imperceptibly, 
so gradually that at first we could not 
be sure of it. Then the outlines be- 
ame definite, then distinct. An athletic 
fellow on skees manceuvered across the 
road, angled down the opposite slope, 
swish, swish, swirl — checking himself 
every other stroke, for the descent 
was steep—faded into unknown deeps 
below; the whiteness had shut him 
in. We listened while the swish, swish 
grew fainter, and in the gathering eve- 
ning we felt that he had disappeared from 
the world into ravines of dark forests 
and cold enchantments from which there 
could be no escape. 

We climbed higher and met dashing 
sleds now and then, but saw no other 
skee-ers that evening. Next morning, 
however, we found them up there, glid- 
ing about in that region of vapors, ap- 
pearing and dissolving like cinema fig- 
ures, their voices coming to us muffled 
and unreal in tone. I left the road and 
followed down into a sort of basin which 
seemed to be a favorite place for skee 
practice. I felt exactly as if 1 were in a 
ghostly aquarium. 

I was not much taken with skeeing, as 
a whole. I noticed that even the experts 
fell down a good many times and were 
not specially graceful getting up. 
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But | approve of coasting, under the 
new conditions—i.¢., with funicular as- 
sistance. It no longer takes a long 
time to make the climb, and you do it 
in luxury. You sit in a comfortable seat 
and your sled is loaded on an especially 
built car. Switzerland is the most fu- 
niculated country in the world; its hills 
are full of these semi-perpendiculat 
tracks. They make you shudder when 
you mount them for the first time, and 
I think I never should be able to discuss 
frivolous matters during an ascent, as | 
have seen some do. Still, one gets hard- 
ened, I suppose. 

They are cheap. You get commuta- 
tion tickets for very little, and all day 
long coasters are loading their sleds on 
the little shelved flat-car, piling them- 
selves into the coach, then at the top 
snatching off their sleds to go whooping 
away down the long track to the lower 
station. Coasters get killed now and 
then, and are always getting damaged in 
one way and another, for the track 
skirts deep declivities, and there are 
bound to be slips in steering, with re- 
sulting collisions. We might have stayed 
longer and tried it again, but we were 
still limping from our first experiment. 
Besides, we were not dressed for the real 
thing. Dress may not make the man, 
but it makes the sportsman. 


Frost in Spring 


JESSIE B. RITTENHOUSE 


(': had it been in Autumn, when all is spent and sere, 
That the first numb chill crept on us with its ghostly hint of fear, 
I had borne to see love go, with things detached and frail, 
Swept outward with the blowing leaf on the unresting gale! 


But when life is a breath new-drawn, when earth is all elate, 


When joy comes like a spirit through 


paradisal gate, 


How can it be that you and I bring love no offering, 


How can it be that frost should fall upon us in the Spring! 


More Than Raiment 


BY MARGARET CAMERON 








= pPRON the beginning the 
=a > pink dress was merely a 
\, Y pink dress, and only 
| y. when it was persistent- 
/@ ly denied and forbidden 
ho did Fergus Dean 
ene tae’ CONVErt It Into a sym- 
bol. Then it became his Blue Bird, 
which, from the time Tony was three 
years old, he pursued and tried to 
cage for her until, as the years passed, 
both father and daughter saw in its 
promise the fulfilment of happiness 
and high reward. But to Mrs. Dean, 
in the throes of social evolution, it 
symbolized only a reversion to type; 
and even when the long struggle that 
had begun in the oil-fields of West 
Virginia was finally ended, with Barbara 
Ventris’s help, in the gold-fields of West 
Australia, to Tony’s mother the pink 
dress still loomed—an outraged conven- 
tion. 

Mary Dean’s trend was upward, and 
the first rung of her ladder had been the 
Methodist sewing society in Wellsville, 
then a primitive, ill-lighted, mushroom 
town, where the surrounding forest of 
unweathered oil-derricks was not more 
newly hewn than were the cultural am- 
bitions of Fergus Dean’s wife. In this 
early period it was she who introduced 
gilded thistles and umbrella - stands 
made of decorated drain-pipe to an envi- 
ous and imitative circle. Consciousness 
of germs and the “individualism of the 
child” had not then dawned upon an 
eager world; but the day was to come 
when Mary Dean’s pronunciation of 
been would rhyme with seen, and when 
it would be said, in describing her, 
“She’s the wife of a leading citizen, and 
knows words like Matisse and Debussy.” 

She married Fergus Dean for love, and 
when later she found that he did not 
conform to the pattern of her favorite 
literature, in which duchesses abounded, 
she endeavored to mold him; but he 


AND JESSIE LEACH RECTOR 


was not plastic. He met her efforts with 
whimsical amusement, but with that 
same underlying determination which in 
after years led her to speak of him as 
“‘an individualist.” 

Meanwhile came Tony—Antoinett: 
she was christened-——and Tony  sup- 
plied a newoutlet. In floppy bonnets, 
and socks patterned after the most ap- 
proved models in the fashion journals, she 
gave promise of fulfilling her mother’s 
every worldly ambition, and with 
their greater wealth Mrs. Dean’s horizon 
widened, and her dream of a brilliant 
marriage for Antoinette grew. Conven- 
tion was her higher priest. But to fol- 
low its mandates to complete attain- 
ment under Fergus Dean’s humorous 
eyes was never easy, and when she recog- 
nized in their daughter a recrudescenc« 
of the same indomitable spirit that had 
made the father unmalleable, she deter- 
mined to yield it no vantage, however 
small. From first to last, Antoinette 
must learn to conform. 

The pink dress, however, first became 
an issue the day before the child’s third 
birthday, when Dean casually remarked: 

“By the way, | couldn’t play with 


Tony last night, and | promised that if 


she’d be good she should have a pink 
dress for her party to-morrow. Better 
get it to-day.” 

“A pink dress!’ his wife echoed. 
“Absurd! Babies never wear pink.” 

“Don’t they? I’m sorry, but, as | 
promised it, she’s got to have it.” 

“My dear, she can’t have it! It isn’t 
conventional.” 

“What’s that got to do with it? She 
mustn’t be disappointed.” 

But she was disappointed. Notwith- 
standing continued reiteration of “ Pink 
d’ess! Pink d’ess!§ Papa said pink 
d’ess!’ no pink dress was forthcoming, 
and when bedtime came and still there 
was no fulfilment of her father’s prom- 
ise, she sobbed herself to sleep, only to 
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demand with her first conscious breath 


MORE 





the next morning, “Pink d’ess!”’ 

“Oh, Fergus!’ Mary wearily re- 
proached. “Why did you put that no- 
tion into her head? Now she'll tease for 
it for days! You might leave her sociai 
training to me!” 

“All right. That’s a game I don’t 
know,” he conceded, good-naturedly. 
“But all the youngsters around here 
wear pink dresses. ‘Tim Dolan’s baby—” 

“Tim Dolan’s your head tool-dress- 
er,” she reminded him. “Will you never 
learn to make distinctions?” 

“Oh, come! I bet you wore pink 
clothes when you were little! Honest, 
now, didn’t you?” 

“Antoinette is not to be hampered as 
I was—as I am,” she corrected. ‘At 
least, | can spare her that.” 

“'That’s all nght, but you know some 
of us prefer to make our own mistakes. 
And while you may play the social 
game for your Antoinette, remember 
there’s always my [ony to reckon with. 
Besides, when in Rome—”’ 
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“Oh, you talk as if we expected to 
spend our lives here!’ she interrupted 
with impatience, and he demanded: 

“Where, in Heaven’s name, do you 
expect to live?” 

“Fergus, try to understand that I’m 
preparing Antoinette for a future! And 
when she’s had the best that New York 
and the Continent have to offer, what 
will this place seem to her?” 

“Home, | hope,” was his terse reply. 

Never again did Dean definitely prom- 
ise his daughter a pink dress for a par- 
ticular occasion or at a given time, but 
with humorous tenacity he continued to 
hold out to her its suggestion as a rosy 
possibility to be attained in some happy 
future; and never during all those years 
did Mrs. Dean permit the child to 
have the actual pink dress, lest in 
admitting its substance she should 
also giv e license to the spirit with which, 
for her, it was already imbued, and 
against which her whole life strove. 

More than once, as she grew older, 
Tony rebelled against her mother’s de- 
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crees, but her father’s counsel never 
varied. 

“It’s a game your mother knows, 
chick,” he would say. “‘ You see, every- 
thing’s a game. But you must know all 
the rules before you can break any of 
them intelligently.” 

At twelve, her emotions quickened by 
her keen imagination, Antoinette was to 
be confirmed, and again Dean made his 
plea to his wife. 

“This seems to be quite an event,” he 
suggested. ““Why can’t we have the 
pink dress this time? 

‘For confirmation? Fergus! = It 
wouldn’t be reverent.” 

“Wouldn’t it?” The familiar whim- 
sical light that she dreaded, because to 
her it was incomprehensible, came into 
his eyes. “The God of our youth wasn’t 
supposed to be influenced by fashions.” 

“Oh, why do you persist in trying to 
hamper the child?” 

“Hamper her! Dear girl, what I 
want her to have is freedom!” 

Yielding again to the rules he admit- 
tedly did not know, Dean nevertheless 
marked this mile-stone in his daughter’s 
life in his own way, and when Tony 
knelt at the chancel rail for her first 
communion, through the formal white 
prescribed by her mother’s convictions 
could be seen the glow of the pink 
coral beads which were her father’s gift. 

His insistence, reinforcing the girl’s 
own inclination, made inevitable her 
participation in the free life of the little 
town, and Mrs. Dean’s decision to send 
her daughter away to be educated fol- 
lowed speedily upon her realization that 
she was in danger of losing Antoinette 
in Tony. Again the ensuing struggle 
left her victorious, and in due time, hav- 
ing spent most of her vacations away 
from home, Antoinette was graduated 
from one of the exclusive schools near 
New York, where the wealth and ambi- 
tion from far places is passed through 
a crucible and converted by a happy and 
painless method into a purified pattern 
recognized but never named as culture. 
That it did not emerge bearing also the 
hall-mark stamped by association with 
the best families of New York and Phila- 
delphia was a discovery that Mrs. Dean 
made with deep regret—but too late. 

When Dean, arriving at the eleventh 


hour, saw his daughter for a moment 
before the graduation exercises began, 
he said, ““H’mph! White again, eh?” 

“No, it isn’t, Daddy!’ she whispered, 
with starry eyes. “‘Look closer! It’s 
pink! I’m going home!” 

And home she went, after a summer 
spent with her mother at the seashore, 
to make her formal bow to an informal 
society. Ever since her daughter’s ad- 
vent into the world this coming-out 
party had been one of Mary Dean’s 
dreams, but although all Wellsville— 
now neither so small nor so primitive as 
in its day of decorated drain-pipe—joy- 
fully rallied to claim Tony as its own, 
there was still a fly in the amber. Mary’s 
first premonition of this blemish came 
when Dean casually remarked, on the 
morning of the great day: 

“ By the way, I asked young McEwen 
to come in to-night.” 

“McEwen?” his wife repeated. 
“What McEwen?” 

“Robert H.—Joe McEwen’s nephew 
—down here looking up some oil titles 
for the old man.’ 

“Fergus! He must be impossible!” 

“Not a bit of it!’ he assured her. 
“He’s a mighty good-looking, present- 
able young chap. You'll like him. 
He’s all right.” 

Had it occurred to him to add that 
the young man’s conventional scruples 
against presenting himself in traveling- 
dress had been overruled by his own 
truthful assurance that Tony wouldn’t 
mind, he might have aroused his wife’s 
interest, but her discriminations were 
not subtle, and McEwen conformed 
outwardly to a pattern she knew. In 
his tall, loosely built body, his tanned 
skin and unconventional dress, his infec- 
tious smile and unconscious ease of man- 
ner, she saw merely one more of that 
vast army of adventurers attracted to 
the oil-felds—soldiers of fortune, so- 
cially eligible only when ripened by age 
and flavored by success, from whom 
Antoinette must be protected at any 
cost. Therefore she greeted him with 
reserve, and turned at once to meet 
other arriving guests, while McEwen, 
realizing too late the formality of the 
occasion, found himself standing before 
Tony—a radiant Tony, whose infinite 
charm was enhanced by a starry happi- 
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eves. “I like pink clothes 


ness that left even her old friends a 
little breathless. 

For a moment his accustomed aplomb 
failed him, but social habit reasserted 
itself, encouraged by some quality of 
instant fellowship in her smile, and he 
said, lightly: “‘ Miss Dean, this is magic! 
I’m in two places at once. 
At your mother’s feet, 
begging indulgence for my 
unconventional attire 
and here!” 

“Anyway, I’m glad 
you're here.”” Tony smiled 
back into the pleasant 


myself.” 

“Pink!” He cast a be- 
wildered glance down his 
gray tweed length. “It 
isn’t as bad as that, 1s it?” 

Her face flushed, but she 
laughed, too, as she ex- 
plained: “On the contrary! 
Pink, to my father and me, 
spells all sorts of delight- 
ful things — among them 
freedom from foolish con- 
ventions.” 

“Oh, | see! Then will 
you prove the forgiveness 
your father promised by 
giving me a dance later 
on?” 

It was not one dance, 
but several, that he man- 
aged to wrest from fate 
and clamorous swains that 
night, and as Mrs. Dean 
noted Tony’s ready accept- 
ance of his attentions, her 
resentment grew that her 
husband had introduced 
into her carefully com- 
posed picture this inhar- 
monious and—to her 
uncouth figure. She com- 
forted herself, however, with the reflec- 
tion that the man was a _ passing 
acquaintance soon to be forgotten. 

The next morning a glowing Tony 
came into the breakfast-room. “Oh, I’ve 
had such a ride! I met Mr. McEwen 
out on the river road—and he rides just 
as well as he dances! Daddy, he’s a 
mining engineer. He’s only down here 
for his uncle.” 
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“All the McEwens are impossible! 
Have you seen this?” Mrs. Dean inter- 
posed, indicating a florid description of 
her latest triumph in The Daily Sentinel, 
but her daughter chattered on: 

*He’s been in charge of a mine out 
in West Australia for two years, and 


“NO, IT ISN’T, DADDY! IT’S PINK!”’ 


he’s going back. He’s mined in Mon- 
tana and Mexico, and all sorts of fas- 
cinating places—and he tells such 
wonderful stories about them! Daddy, 
why don’t you buy some mines?” 

“T’ve been asking myself why I didn’t 
give away those | have,” Dean replied, 
with a whimsical gleam. ‘The sun 
never sets on my mineral possessions.” 

*Doesn’t it? Why don’t we ever go 
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to see them? Mother, I’ve asked Mr. 
McEwen to tea, and then we're going 
out on the river.” 

“Antoinette!” Mrs. Dean put aside 
her paper. “You know I never go out 
in a small boat!” 

‘Nobody expects you to, mother dear. 
It’s just we two,” 

“You and Mr. McEwen—alone? Un- 
chaperoned? Impossible!” 

“But—mother! I’m at home now! 
Nobody’s ever chaperoned here! Dad- 
dy!” Tony appealed to her father, who 
smiled rather w ryly as he responded: 

““Chaperons may be all right in New 
York, Mary, but we’ve never had any 
fifth wheels to our carts down here, and 
I don’t see that we need ’em.” 

Dean rarely lifted the voice of author- 
ity, but his wife recognized this as his 
decree that their daughter should not be 
singular among her associates in the 
little town, and immediately set about 
finding a way to break the law and leave 
the letter intact. Consequently, from 
that moment, although ostensibly Tony 
was never chaperoned, she was always 
surrounded, and McEwen’s rare oppor- 
tunities for even a moment alone with 
her were limited by the length of a 
dance or the brief isolation possible in a 
merry group in which there was aiways 
an odd member. But still he lingered, 
although obviously not detained by 
business, as he spent too much time with 
Tony and her friends to make even 
a pretense of working. The mother was 
becoming seriously alarmed, and was 
formulating plans to whisk Antoinette 
away to Europe, when one afternoon 
McEwen failed to keep an appointment. 

Several of the young people had ar- 
ranged to meet at the Deans’ house and 
drive out to the country club for dinner 
and a dance; and when McEwen did not 
arrive, after waiting half an hour and 
making fruitless efforts to locate him by 
telephone, the party drove off without 
him—Tony, girl-like, smiling the more 
brilliantly because of the pang that she 
would not acknowledge, even to herself. 

The dance had just begun when she 
saw him striding toward her, and a 
moment later he had cut in. As her 
partner reluctantly relinquished her, she 
looked up at McEwen in feigned sur- 
prise, exclaiming: 


“Oh, are you here?” 

“T am.” His arm encircled her and 
they swept on in the current. ‘And you 
had promised me this first dance. Had 
you forgotten?” 

“I’m like time and tide,” she re- 
turned, and he instantly retorted: 

“But this is high tide—the flood—” 

“Yours is certainly a high hand,” she 
interposed, before he could finish. 

*“*Shouldn’t a high hand go with a high 
hope?” he asked, in a tone that made 
her say, hurriedly: 

“Evidently you believe that the last 
should be first.” 

= do.” He stopped abruptly near 
a door. “At least—I hope so. Come 
out on the veranda. I want to tell you 
about it.”” But when he had led her to 
a quiet corner, they stood silent for 
moment under the swaying lante ms, and 
Tony was grateful for the wavering light 
when he finally said, all the levity gone 
from his voice: ‘*Tony—I’ve had a 
cable. I’ve got to go back to the mine.” 

“When?” 

** As soon as possible. i 

“Oh, I—I’m sorry,” she man; iged to 
say. “We shall miss you—all of us. 

“T’m not keen abcut being missed col- 
lectively,” he told her, unsteadily. “ You 
know that nobody counts—except just 
you. I must go—but—may I come 
back? And take you home with me?” 

“T—I couldn’t bear it if you didn’t!’ 
said Tony. Much later she suggested 
wistfully, “I suppose you know mother 
won't be very happy about this.” 

“I know.” McEwen nodded. “My 
stock’s low with her, and I’m afraid | 
can’t stay long enough this time to 
inflate my _ values. But she'll forgive 
me if you're happy—and your father 
understands.” 

“Does he? Did you speak to Daddy?’ 

“That’s where I was this nae. 
talking to him. By the way, he gave me 
a cryptic message for you. He said, 

‘Tell her I'd like to keep her as she is, 
but if she must have new clothes, the 
time’s come to have them pink.’ Now 
what does that mean?” 

“It means—” she began, and paused 
to steady her voice—‘it means that 
Daddy’s the finest, splendidest, most 
understanding person in all the world— 
except one!” 
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Mrs. Dean was not “happy about it.” 
In fact, she was at first inclined to be 
ntractable, but when she learned that 
\VicEwen’s departure was to be followed 
\y almost a year of absence she breathed 
freely again. ‘Lhis separation and delay, 
so hard for the lovers, came co her as 
a reprieve, and she hoped 
that time and distance 
vould erase the memory of 
this too vivid personality. 
Meanwhile, since to alien- 
ate her daughter was the 
last thing she desired, she 
made it evident that she 
could endure the inevitable 
with a certain grace, and 
her passivity was interpre- 
ted as acquiescence. 

No detail of McEwen’s 
experience in Australia was 
too trivial to be of moment 
to Tony now. She wanted 
during his absence to hold 
a vivid picture of his life 
there, and she made him 
tell of it at every oppor- 
tunity. But their time to- 
gether was brief at best, 
and she was more concerned 
at the moment with the 
conditions to which he was 
returning alone than with 
those which they would 
encounter together later, so 
it was not unnatural that 
he should dwell chiefly 
upon the interests vital to 
a busy man. He talked of 
his friends, John Campbell 
and Barbara Ventris, how- 
ever, until they seemed like 
intimate acquaintances of 
her own. 

“You'll like Babs,” he told her. 
“She’s English, but she’s the greatest 
pal a man ever had! Rides, rows 
does all the things a man can do, and 
is a beauty besides. She and Jack will 
be married before you come out—De- 
cember’s the month they’ve set, I be- 
lieve—and the four of us will have bully 
good times together.”” To all of which 
Mrs. Dean listened with the hope 
that in these intimate revelations of his 
life McEwen might unconsciously place 
in her hands a weapon of defense. 
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mother’s hxed opposition to her engage- 
ment; but in spite of this she was happy, 
and she pored over McEwen’s letters 

the terse, unemotional letters of a man to 
whom the pen was almost an insuperable 


” 


rHAT NOBODY COUNTS-——-EXCEPT JUST YOl 


barrier—trying to extract from their 
concise sentences every shade of thought 
and feeling underlying them. 

Presently, however, the letters grew 
briefer and came less regularly—some- 
times consisting only of a line, saying he 
was well but too busy to write—and she 
found herself hotly resenting her moth- 
ers intimation that “cauld cools the 
love that kindles o’erhot.” Then came 
a fortnight during which she had no 
word at all, and she had convinced her- 
self that he must be ill, and was about 
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to ask her father to cable an inquiry, 
when she received a letter announcing 
the death of his we Btn Jack Campbell, 
a month before he was to have been 
married to Barbara Ventris. Again, 
through McEwen’s brief, constrained 
sentences she read his love and his grief 
and felt herself in touch with him, re- 
joicing in the renewal of that warm con- 
sciousness of his personality and his 
nearness which had slipped away from 
her a little during those weeks of ab- 
sence and interrupted communication. 
In spite of her deep sympathy with him, 
and with that widowed girl who was 
to be her friend, to whose courage in 
her great bereavement he paid tribute, 
Tony’s heart went singing again, and 
she felt a little guilty to be so happy 
when her lover was sorrowing. It was 
not until much later that his comment 
on Barbara Ventris’s pluck seemed the 
most vital thing in that letter. 

As time wore on, however, and his 
mention of “Babs” became more fre- 
quent with each succeeding week, she 
began to realize what a large place in 
his life this other woman had come to 
occupy, and felt herself a little remote 
and alien to them—an opportunity of 
which Mrs. Dean was not slow to avail 
herself. Propinquity, Tony was made 
to remember, is a potent factor, and 
sympathy is often but the prelude to a 
warmer feeling. Over and over the girl 
read all McEwen’s letters, and, in spite 
of her effort to find in their laconic 
phrases the assurance she sought and 
which she still believed to be there, she 
was increasingly conscious that they 
might be interpreted in other ways. 
Gradually the first shadow of real doubt 
that her frank mind had ever known 
spread and darkened, until dread of 
Barbara Ventris clouded all her days. 
Meanwhile, struggling against her fear 
of disloyalty, she wrote gay letters to 
McEwen, and, as spring merged into 
summer, began preparing for the Octo- 
ber wedding for which they planned. 

One morning, early in August, the 
mail brought two letters carrying Aus- 
tralian stamps, and, as Dean opened 
the one addressed to him, he glanced at 
Tony and caught a flash of the spon- 
taneous glow of happiness he had begun 
to miss in her eyes. Then he turned to 


the sheet in his hand, but he had not 
finished reading McEwen’s detailed ex- 
planation of troubles and disputes at 
the mine, involving not only the inter- 
ests of the men whom he represented, 
but the continued success of his manage- 
ment as well, when he heard his wife 
exclaim, “Antoinette! What is it?” 
and looked up to see his daughter’ s face 
turned ashen and miserable. 

“Tt’s— Bob can’t come home—this 
fall!” she faltered. 

“But—the wedding?” 

“We must—postpone it. He—can’t 
come.” As Tony rose hastily, crushing 
the letter in her hand, Dean sprang up 
to follow her, but his wife turned in her 
chair, saying, with a note of excitement 
in her usually controlled voice: 

“T suppose it’s that Ventris girl?” 

“T don’t— No, it isn’t!” Tony flung 
back from the doorway. “How can you 
be so unjust? It’s his work—his duty. 
Daddy, you see, don’t you?” With this 
appeal she fled, leaving her father, who 
had started toward her, arrested, star- 
ing at his wife. 

“What do you mean by that?” he 
demanded. “Have you been putting 
notions into that child’s head?” 

“There’s no need to put notions into 
anybody’s head,” she returned. “No- 
body with eyes could fail to see.” 

“See what?” His tone was blunt. 
“What do you mean?” 

“That this man has simply been play- 
ing with her affection.” At his impa- 
tient exclamation, she leaned forward, 
insisting: “‘Fergus, for once you must 
listen to me! What do we really know 
of Robert McEwen?” 

“T know all about him! Do you think 
for a moment that I’d let Tony marry a 
man I hadn’t investigated?” 

“You may know all about his profes- 
sional record. But remember that he 
fell in love with Antoinette at sight.” 

“Well, who wouldn’t?” 

“In a little more than a fortnight they 
were engaged—in less than a month he 
was gone. Do you think it was the first 
time he had yielded to an impulse? 
Or that it will be the last? A man so 
easily swept off his feet is never very 
firm on them—as this proved.” 


“Have you been telling Tony all 
this?” 
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*He’s told her himself—between the 
lines in all his letters. He and this Ven- 
tris girl are constantly together 

“But she was engaged to his chum!” 

“ Precisely—she was engaged,” she re- 
peated, signific antly. “And we all know 
where pity—and propinquity —lead! 
It’s been perfectly evident.. He’s made 
no effort to conceal it. And now this 
excuse to postpone the wedding - 

“Mary, stop it! You ought to know 
that there are times when a man simply 
can’t leave his work. Bob’s reasons are 
legitimate. He couldn’t do otherwise.” 

“Of course, he says he couldn't! 
Wouldn’t you, under similar circum- 
stances? A man doesn’t actually jilt a 
girl if he can avoid it. But this makes 
Antoinette’s position more impossible 
than ever, and it’s high time for you 
to end this senseless engagement 
she won't!” 

* H’m—well—at any rate, there’s no 
occasion to be precipitate. 

At first impatient and incredulous, 
Dean found himself as the days wore on 
more impressed by his wife’s argument 
than he was willing to admit, and, when 
he realized also that Tony’s faith in 


since 


McEwen was not unclouded, his feeling 
that he might have been mistaken in 
the man grew, and with it his determina- 


tion to know the truth. Consequently, 
a few days later, when he and Tony were 
driving together, he mentioned in a cas- 
ual tone that business might call him 
to South Africa shortly, and was amazed 
when she exclaimed: 

“South Africa? Then you'll touch at 
Australia? Oh, take me with you!” 

“My dear little girl!” 

“IT know! But don’t you see, Daddy? 
I know what mother thinks about Bob 
and I’m afraid of what I may think 
myself. And I can’t bear it! I can’t 
bear it not to trust him! But nobody 
can do it for me. I must know myself. 
You will take me?” 

In spite of her mother’s opposition to 
this plan, and Dean’s own grave doubts 
of its wisdom, Tony had her way; where- 
upon her mother insisted upon going with 
them, acidly declaring that at least she 


could try to maintain a semblance of 


dignity. 
Mrs. Dean never 
measures, and 


indulged in half- 
she was a bad sailor. 
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Consequently the storm they encoun- 
tered after touching at New Zealand 
prostrated her so completely that it was 
decided to leave the ship at Sydney and 
rejoin it again at Adelaide. Her weak 
inquiry about luggage was met by the 
assurance that everything was arranged, 
and her discovery that all but the steam- 
er-trunks had gone on with the ship was 
made only when her normal interests 
were beginning to revive, stimulated by 
breathing the same air that blew over 
Government House. When Dean good- 
naturedly explained that they had con- 
ceived themselves birds of passage, to 
whom the life was more than meat and 
the body than raiment, she retorted: 

“Oh, you may jeer! But knowing 
oneself well dressed is as comforting as 
the confidence of a certain faith! And 
now we have only traveling-clothes!”’ 

“Then go out and buy what you need 

and the eleventh trunk to put it in,” 
he suggested, and she scoffed: 

“Buy what we need—here? A man 
always thinks he’s found the solution 
when he’s willing to spend money!” 

“*Generally he has,” was his dry reply. 

Forced to forego her potential social 
triumphs, Mrs. Dean was frankly bored, 
and while Tony made a brave effort to 
simulate interest in the things about her, 
hour by hour her father saw the con- 
straint in which she held herself increase, 
and recognized as a part of himself her 
eagerness to meet the — and have 
her fears confuted or affirmed without 
delay. Therefore ne made inquiries of 
transportation agents, and when he 
learned that by going directly to Ade- 
laide by rail they could connect with a 
steamer due in Perth a week ahead of 
their schedule, Tony hailed the sugges- 
tion with the first spontaneous enthusi- 
asm she had shown, and Mrs. Dean 
made no objection, in consequence 
whereof they found themselves, in due 
time, leaving Adelaide. 

As Tony stepped off the gang-plank 
to the deck of the small steamer, she 
found herself confronted by a girl a 
little her senior, who exclaimed, with 
outstretched hands: 

“Oh, it ts Tony Dean, isn’t it?” 

Even before her glance swept the 
smiling features, already familiar 
through her study of the many photo- 
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graphs McEwen had sent, Tony realized 
that she was face to face with Barbara 
Ventris, and a hot surge of emotion left 
her breathless. Then, feeling the warm 
clasp of the orher’s hands, she looked 
into eyes seeming so friendly in their 
welcoming glow that she exclaimed, with 
a sharp sense of relief, “And you're 
Ba ibs!” 

“But how did you get here?” Barbara 
asked, when she had been pre sented to 
Mr. and Mrs. Dean. “Bob wired that 
you were coming next week, and | was 
hurrying home to make ready for you.” 

“Yes—we were,” Tony replied. “ But 
we found we could make this ship by 
coming across country—and we saw no 
reason for waiting over.” 

“No one wouldn’t, would one? I 
Suppose you’ ve come out to be married?” 

“Oh no!” Tony perceived the tinge 
of wistfulness in the other’s tone, but 
attributed it, at the moment, entirely to 
Barbara’s own broken plans, although 
later she remembered it and wondered. 
**No—we're going around the world.” 


‘But—won’'t Bob be frightfully dis- 
appointed ?” 

““How can he be? There’s been no 
suggestion of my coming out to be mar- 
ried.” Tony’s tone was tinged with 
reserve, and she was entirely conscious 
of the keen, speculative glance with 
which the elder girl studied her. 

Disarmed, however, and generous, as 
was her wont, she was prepared to ac- 
cept Bob’s friend as her own, in proof 
whereof she was no sooner alone with 
her parents than she exclaimed: 

“1 don’t wonder Bob likes Barbara 
Ventris! Isn’t she lovely?” 

**She’s all that—and more,” her father 
agreed. ‘‘She’s a beauty, if you ask me.” 

“| suppose she would impress a man 
that way,” was Mrs. Dean’s pregnant 
comment. “And I notice she doesn’t 
wear mourning.” 

“Oh, mother dear, do be fair!’ Tony 
begged; but after forty-eight hours she 
began to be aware of a change in 
her own mental attitude. Although 
Barbara’s cordial manner never lapsed, 
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it seemed to Tony that she was delib- 
erately picturing life in West Australia 
in somber colors, and the American 
girl could draw upon no_ knowledge 
with which to disprove the arid picture. 

“T wonder if you know what life is 
in the gold country?” Barbara began, 
and Tony brightly answered: 

“Oh ves! Bob’s told me.” 

“He’s probably told you that it’s a 
big project,” the other replied, with a 
smile, ““and a splendid opportunity 
and that the men are good fellows. | 
suppose he’s even told you that it will 
he lonely; but no man—not even a man 
like Bob—ever sees the things that are 
really essential toa woman. He’s busy 

and interested—and he cheerfully ac- 
cepts the theory that gold in the ground 
is nature’s compensation for a total lack 
of trees and vegetation. It’s his com- 
pensation, too. But it doesn’t always 
satisty a woman. 

“It doesn’t sound too attractive as 
vou tell about it,’ Tony admitted. 

“Any place is attractive with the 
man you love—if you love him enough.” 
Again that keen glance. “But it’s very 
hard to come into it unprepared. | 
mean to say, I’ve grown up out here and 
I’m used to it; but I can see, as the men 
don’t, how hard it is for a woman 
who comes out with illusions about a 
cozy littke home and pretty things 
about.” 

“But why? Are there no cozy little 
homes?” Tony asked, rather stiffly. 

“They may be little—but it’s difficult 
to be cozy in a corrugated iron house, 
without a growing thing in sight, oil- 
cloth on the floors, wooden chairs -and 
no cushions. Some one has described 
the gold country as ‘the land of tea, 
toast, and tin houses’—and they all have 
sand in them!” 

“But—surely there’s no law against 
cushions—and rugs?” 

“Government doesn’t forbid them.” 
\gain Barbara smiled. “ But cleanliness 
does. And when you've fought that 
demon sand, you'll realize that it’s a 
law unto itself. A woman went back 
last month because she couldn’t endure 
it. She came out a bride ten months 
ago—and has been in tears most of the 
time since. So her husband gave up his 
berth and they’ve gone home.” 
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“Bob wrote me about her,” Tony 
hastened to state. ‘He said she wasn’t 
well out here.” 

“She wasn’t,” was the brief reply. 
‘It got on her nerves. She cried for 
hours over her trunks of pretty things 
that she couldn’t wear. She was that 
sort.” 

“But you wear pretty things.” 

“In Perth. Not up-country. Khaki 
and stout boots meet all one’s needs 
there, if not all one’s desires.” 

“Bob’s told me some of this.” 

* Yes, he would—being Bob. But he’s 
too busy—and too much man—to un- 
derstand what life up-country means to 
a girl accustomed to softness and luxury. 
It isn’t that he wouldn’t care. He just 
doesn’t understand. And it is a shock 
if one isn’t prepared for it.” 

This was only the first of several such 
conversations, and from slightly resent- 
ing the other girl’s apparent assumption 
that it was necessary to interpret Bob 
to her, or that his presence would not 
more than compensate for anything she 
might sacrifice to join him, Tony pres- 
ently found herself fighting once more 
against doubt and suspicion. One day 
her mother said, with the slight, amused 
smile she reserved for emergencies: 

“Miss Ventris seems inclined to em- 
phasize the hardships of life out here, 
doesn’t she? Is she afraid you'll insist 
upon sharing them, whether or no?” 

“Probably she’s exaggerating it, so 
[ won’t be too disappointed when I see 
it,” Tony loyally defended; but day by 
day it became increasingly difficult, in 
view of the nature of Barbara’s revela- 
tions, to credit the sincerity of her 
friendly attitude, and when the voyage 
ended Tony was still holding her new 
acquaintance at arm’s-length and refus- 
ing her confidence. 

As the ship warped into the dock, the 
four stood side by side at the rail, look- 
ing among the upturned faces below for 
one that was not there; and while Bar- 
bara exclaimed, at frequent intervals: 
“But what can have happened? He 
must be here to meet us!” and Mrs. 
Dean murmured: “Another time, Fer- 
gus, perhaps you'll trust my judgment. 
Antoinette’s position now is_ unthink- 
able!’ and her father, with forced cheer- 
fulness, reiterated hisconviction that Bob 
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had merely been detained by a fallen 
horse or a blocked tram and would be 
there in a minute, Tony stood silent, her 
hands gripping the rail and the pain 
deepening in her searching, incredulous 
eves. 


Nor was this lessened when presently 


‘‘ WHY ARE YOU DOING THIS? 


a telegram from McEwen was brought 
to her, explaining that he had been 
detained at the last moment, hoped to 
get away the following day, and had 
written. Then for the first time she 
saw a flash of angry doubt—no less re- 
vealing because he instantly controlled it 

in her father’s face; her mother was 
obviously and indignantly skeptical; and 
Barbara Ventris, as obviously, was try- 
ing to carry off a difficult situation with 
an appearance of unconcern, although 
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her manner was visibly constrained. In 
none of which could ‘Tony find balm fo; 
her own sick heart. 

The letter she found awaiting her at 
the hotel, though brief, was so packed 
with love and longing and disappoint- 
ment that it comforted her, in spite of 
her mother’s reminder that 
this was no time to be re- 
assured by words. There 
was also a letter from Me- 
Ewen for Dean, explaining 
that a strike was threatened, 
that the men were in an 
ugly humor, and that while 
he hoped to have the situa- 
tion in hand within a day 
or two, he dared not leave 
at the moment, at the same 
time begging that Tony 
should be shielded from the 
knowledge that her lover 
was in danger. When she 
saw her father’s face clear 
after reading this letter, 
Tony felt that possibly the 
sun might be shining some- 
where, after all, and she even 
caught a little of its radi- 
ance when he exclaimed: 
“It’s all right, chick! There 
are times when a man 
simply has to stay with his 
job, and this is one of the 
times.” But she wondered 
why he did not show her 
Bob’s letter. 

As day followed day, how- 
ever, punctuated for Tony 
only by telegrams from Mc- 
Ewen, postponing his ar- 
rival and ignoring her in- 
timation that Mohammed 
had solved a similar situ- 
ation, Dean saw the burden 
of uncertainty growing too heavy for 
her. So, disregarding instructions, he 
told her about the threatened strike 
and gave her Bob’s letter to him, which 
at first afforded her the greatest re- 
lief. Then, as Barbara met her anx- 
ious inquiries about conditions at the 
mine with smiling assurance, minimiz- 
ing the danger and reiterating that 
Bob would surely be down in a day or 
two, and still he did not come, her 
mother’s interpretation of the situation 
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began to be the only one Tony could see, 
and even had its effect upon Dean. 

Meanwhile, Barbara helped them fill 
these days of waiting; and Mrs. Dean, 
succumbing to her social instincts, 
dragged her husband and daughter 
about to races and breakfasts and other 
davlight amusements for which their 
wardrobes were adequate, and assidu- 
ously cultivated those who sat in high 
places, anticipating the arrival of the 
trunks containing the vestments of state. 
But before these were restored to her, 
even she had ceased to consider them. 

Dean precipitated action, forty-eight 
hours before their luggage was due, by 
announcing that he was going, strike or 
no strike, to the mine to see McEwen. 
[he pain in Tony’s eyes was more than 
he could endure, and for the first time 
in her life she had built a barrier about 
herself that excluded even her father. 

“Fergus, are you mad?” his wife de- 
manded, and he returned: 

““No—but I shall be if I play this 
waiting game much longer.” 

“T agree with you that there’s been 
too much of it. But you shall not throw 
Antoinette at that man’s head! She’s 
suffered quite enough already. We'll 
take this ship and go directly on to 
South Africa.” 

“But it’s only fair to give him a 
chance,” he protested. “This situation 
may be just what he says it is. The 
thing’s possible.” 

“The whole situation’s impossible!” 
she retorted. “And it has been from 
the first! I’ve yielded to you thus far— 
and see what it’s led to! Now I insist 
that you shall yield to me! We’ll leave 
this place by the first ship—and An- 
toinette shall never hear that man’s 
name again!” 

“Well—let’s leave it to Tony,” he 
suggested, but she asserted: 

“You will leave it to me. Antoinette’s 
in no condition to decide anything now 

-and she has no judgment at any time, 
or we should not be in this predica- 
ment. Day after to-morrow we go on.” 

Tony, with another negative telegram 
from McEwen in her hand, heard her 
mother’s decree without visible emotion, 
accorded it a dull acquiescence, and shut 
herself into her own room, where she 
remained, asking only to be left alone. 

Vor. CXXXII.—No, 790.—64 
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Late in the afternoon of the second 
day, responding to a light tap, which she 
supposed to announce the maid with 
towels, she unlocked her door, and drew 
herself up in startled indignation when 
Barbara stepped into the room. 

“I know,” the English girl said. 

but 


Why are 


“They told me I couldn’t see you 
Tony, what is it? 
It’s cruel!” 
said Tony, thickly. 


I must! 

you doing this? 
“Go away!” 

away!” 

“T will not go away until you tell me 
why you're doing this wicked thing!” 

“What—thing?” 

“Why are you going before Bob can 
come? Why did you come all this dis- 
tance, only to—” She made a quick 
gesture. “I don’t understand you! If 
you love Bob—and sometimes I think 
you do—how can you make him suffer?” 

ce I a. 

“Yes—you! I know you don’t like 
me. You've made that evident enough. 
But you do seem to care for Bob. Yet 
for some reason that I can’t fathom you 
seem to distrust him, too. It isn’t easy 
for me to say all this. I. might have 
found it easier if you’d liked me—and 
been friendly. But I owe it to Bob, 
anyway. You seem to imagine—you 
and your mother—that he’s staying 
away because he’s indifferent. Have 
you no conception, then, of what you 
mean to him? Have you no idea of 
what he’s suffering because he can’t 
come? Don’t you know what he went 
through when he found he couldn’t pos- 
sibly go home to be married?” 

“Then—why doesn’t he want us to 
go up there?” Tony asked. 

“Because there’s danger! Oh, I know 
I’ve made light of it. He begged me to 
do that—to spare you. The whole in- 
vestment up there’s at stake; and Bob, 
with his fine sense of loyalty, would 
never shrink at danger for himself—but 
he couldn’t let you go into it. I’ve been 
nearly mad myself, for fear, but I’ve 
tried to hide it from you.” 


“Go 


at deal,” 


“Care? For Bob? .I love him,” the 
other girl declared. “Think what he 
did for me when Jack was ill! I—can’t 
talk—about Jack. I hoped I could—to 
you. I wanted—to talk to you. I 


said Tony. 
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thought you’d understand. But how 
can you ask whether I ‘care’ for Bob— 
remembering what he did for Jack?” 

“What—did he do?” Tony asked. “I 
don’t know.” 

“You don’t know!” Barbara’s eyes 
opened in amazement and then filled 
with tears. “How like Bob—never to 
tell you! When Jack was so ill, during 
the epidemic—” 

“What epidemic?” 

“The fever epidemic. Don’t you even 
know that for weeks there was fever at 
the mine—men died by the score—and 
Bob and Jack stayed and fought side by 
side with the doctors? He didn’t want 
you to know at the time—but didn’t he 
ever tell you?” 

“No! Oh no—I didn’t know! Was 
that the reason—” Tony choked with 
sobs, remembering those weeks of inter- 
rupted letters. 

“And then Jack came down with it— 
and all but one of the doctors was dead— 
and Bob stayed—until the end. My 
own brother couldn’t have done more 
—nor be dearer to me! And it’s his 
happiness I’m fighting for now! Can’t 
you see that? You sha’n’t hurt him! 
You must let him see you, atleast! It’s 
his duty to stay up there at the mine 
—and the thought that you wouldn’t 
understand and expect him to stay has 
never crossed his mind. It couldn’t! 
He thinks you're as fine ashe is!” 

“Oh—oh, Babs!” The next instant 
they were sobbing in each other’s arms. 

An hour of readjustment followed, 
during which Tony salved her soul by 
confession; and Barbara, after explain- 
ing that her frank revelations of living 
conditions at the mine had been made 
to spare Tony disappointment and Bob 
the pain of seeing it, found herself at 
last able to talk of her own broken life. 








“And you won’t go—you won't let 
them take you away until Bob comes, 
will you?” she begged, repeatedly. “| 
thought he’d be here to-day, if only for 
the few hours between trains, because | 
wired him as soon as I knew your plans. 
But I’ve had no word. Things must be 
very wrong up there, because he’d have 
wired if—” She was interrupted by a 
tap at the door, and McEwen’s card lay 
on the tray the boy presented. 

An hour later it was a flushed, palpi- 
tant, sparkling Tony who announced to 
her parents: “Here’s Bob! And he’s 

ot to go back to the mine to-night—so 
*m going with him!” 

“Antoinette!” cried her mother, but 
Dean stood looking into the other man’s 
steady eyes. 

“Ts there danger—up there?” the fa- 
ther asked. 

“Not much, now—but—”’ 

* Danger or no danger, if it’s his busi- 
ness to be there, it’s mine to be with 
him!” Tony declared. “We're going to 
be married in an hour!” 

“Antoinette! You’re mad! It’s im- 

ossible!’’ Mrs. Dean ejaculated, and 
Tony happily returned: 

**T know it; but it’s true! Babs is ar- 
ranging everything—” 

“Really? Is Miss Ventris, perhaps, 
going with you?” 

“Don’t, mother dear!” Tony’s eyes 
filled with tears and her voice softened 
inexpressibly. “You don’t know what | 
owe to Babs! She only wants us— 
Why, mother dear, she even offered me 
her own wedding-dress! It was on the 
way out when Jack died—and she begged 
me to wear it. Of course I couldn’t do 
that—I know,_how I'd feel if it were mine 
—but I am going to wear one of her 
bridesmaids’ dresses—she’s given me 
that—and oh, Daddy, it’s pink!” 
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The -Master 


Instinct 


BY JOHN BURROUGHS 


FR ROM the _ naturalist’s 
SPR 


4 point of view, the sole 


purpose of all forms of 


life in this world, man 

included, is to beget 

more life, and secure 

case the perpetuity of the 

specic s. The masterful instinct in every 
living creature is to increase and multi- 
ply and fill the world with its progeny. 
Our dream that every living thing was 
made to serve some namable purpose 
apart from itself, or was designed in 
some Way to serve man, is a notion that 
has survived from the childhood of the 


race. 
Many ferms, both in the animal and 
the vegetz ible world, are the enemies of 
man and the enemies of one another. 
Other forms play 


into one another's 
hands, but only to help forward the 
scheme of propagation of one or both 
sides, as when vines and trees incase 
their seeds in tempting fruit-pulps which 
the animals eat and thus drop the undi- 
gested germs far and near. All our 
fruits, from the apple down to the wild 
berries, are plotting to get their seeds 
scattered and planted, and they offer 
edible morsels as a wage to any creature 
that will perform this service. In many 
cases the wage is a very small one, as 
with the red cedar, the hardhack (Celtis), 
the sumach, the poison ivy, and the like; 
but it serves the purpose; the hungry 
birds are quick to lend a hand. If the 
plants and vines and trees had minds 
and could answer our question as to 
what is passing in them, they would say: 
“We are thinking how best to perpetu- 
ate our species—how to attract the in- 
sects to visit the flowers, and thus secure 
a hardier race by cross-fertilization; 
how to tempt the birds and four-footed 
creatures to come and sow our seeds; 
how to protect these seeds and nuts till 
they are ripe and ready to pass along 
the precious heritage of life; so some of 
us trust to the winds and the waters 


to secure fertilization, in which 
we do not need to develop bright or 
don y flowers, but a superabundance of 
pollen; for sowing our seeds, some of us 
devise wings and balloons; others de- 
vise hooks and hands that seize upon 
passing animals; others make use of 
the tension of springs and other me- 
chanical devices. We heavy nut-bear- 
ing trees enter into partnership with 
squirrels and crows and jays; they carry 
our nuts to distant woods and fields; 
some they carelessly drop by the way, 
some they hide under the leaves or in 
the grass, and we find our account in 
a They unwittingly plant more 
oaks and chestnuts and hickory-trees.” 
Nearly all the animal orders below 
man are equally obsessed with the idea 
of perpetuating their species; for this 
they live, for this they die. It is a kind 
of madness; it leads to all kinds of ex- 
cesses and extravagances: bizarre colors 
and ornaments, grotesque forms and 
weapons, fantastic rites and ceremonies. 
The sexual instinct emboldens the timid 
and spurs the sluggard; it sharpens the 
senses, it quickens the wits, it makes 
even the frogs and toads musical, and 
gives new life to the turtle. In fact, the 
drama of all life revolves around the 
breeding instinct. It is this that fills 
the world with music, color, perfume. 
The nuptials of the vegetable world are 
celebrated with lovely forms, brilliant 
hues, and sweet incense. With the birds 
they are attended by joyous songs, gay 
plumes, dances and festive reunions, and 
striking, if at times grotesque, forms. 
With the insects, music and gay colors 
mark the day; with the human race, 
how much of our song and art and pur- 
suit of beauty has grown out of the in- 
stinct to please and win the opposite 
sex! Without this incentive—the mat- 
ing instinct, the love of children, and of 
home and fireside—could we ever have 
attained to our present civilization? 
What is the meaning of the spring and 
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summer chorus of bird songs—the ecsta- 
sy of larks and finches, the madness 
of nightingales, the melody of thrushes, 
the intoxication of bobolinks and mock- 
ing-birds—the jewels in the plumage, 
the fantastic in behavior—but sexuality, 
the innate desire for offspring? How 
Nature surrounds this passion with the 
gay, the festive, the hilarious; how she 
aids it with color and form; how she 
lavishes upon it all her arts to charm 
and persuade and entice! Her creatures 
forget their staid and quiet ways; there 
is a sound of music and gaiety on the one 
hand, and a noise of strife and battle on 
the other. The stag bugles and tosses 
his horns, the bull bellows and tears and 

aws the earth, the grouse drums and 
Seated the woodpecker beats a spring 
reveille on a dry limb, the insects fiddle 
and shuffle and snap their wings—in- 
deed, nearly all forms of life assume new 
activity and intensity. 

It is the sex principle that gives the 
beard to the man, the antlers to the 
stag, the mane to the lion, the spurs and 
comb to the cock, and the strange 
fashions and coloration to the male 
birds. Reproduction is the one thing 
Nature has most at heart and is intent 
on securing at all hazards—at the hazard 
of pain, hunger, strife, and self-preserva- 
tion. 

Just to keep up the game of life, to 
keep the measure full to. overflowing— 
has Nature any other purpose than this? 
Think of the swarms of the living that 
come and go, especially in the insect 
world, and leave no trace behind! Yes, 
and at times, in the higher animal world. 
Think of the hordes of lemmings that 
at intervals appear in northern Europe, 
and move through the land devastating 
the farmers’ crops, till they reach the 
sea, into which they plunge and are 
drowned. Ships are said to sail at times 
through miles of lemmings, swimming 
they know not whither. 

Behold the birds building their nests 
in spring; how absorbed, how persistent 
they are! How almost impossible it is 
to defeat or discourage them! Any one 
who has tried to prevent English spar- 
rows breeding on his premises quickly 
learns what a difficult task he has under- 
taken. Equally, any one who charges 
himself to see to it that no burdocks 


or redroot, or other troublesome weed 
mature their seeds on his farm or about 
his grounds, finds out what enterpris: 
and hardihood he is attempting ¢: 
thwart. Cut the plebeian burdock down 
within a few inches of the ground an. 
keep it cut down, shorn of all its bi 
leaves, and yet in August or Septembe: 
without the support of any foliage, it 
will push out and develop burs in th 
axils of its old leaves. I have see 
masses of burs thus form about the sten 
half as large as one’s fist. The plan: 
was making a last and supreme effort t 
erpetuate itself. Most garden weed 
ae in the same way. As the sum 
mer nears its end, and their earlic: 
efforts to form seeds have been thwarted, 
they seem to become alarmed, and t: 
make a last heroic effort, probably draw 
ing upon the last grain of materia 
stored in the root and stalk to develo; 
the precious germ. 

Fruit trees, starved or in an unhealthy 
condition, seem to be seized with th 
same alarm and overload themselve 
with small, inferior fruit. Is it not no- 
torious that men and women suffering 
from certain slow, wasting diseases ar 
exceptionally prolific? On the othe: 
hand, plants and animals overfed o1 
exceptionally prosperous seem to forget 
the primal command. 

The birds, I repeat, are not easily dis- 
couraged. In April of the past year a 
pair of phoebe-birds built their exquisit: 
mossy nest in a niche in the rocks at th« 
entrance to my natural cellar at Slab- 
sides. It was a nest in the best style of 
the phoebe’s art, built unhurriedly, as 
all first nests of the season usually are. 
Like the plant, the bird does not hurry 
tilt the season gets late. One snow- 
white egg was laid when, on a visit to 
me of some school-boys, the nest acci- 
dentally came to grief; it was detached 
from the rock upon which the bird had 
so carefully masoned it. I replaced th 
nest, but its foundations had been loos- 
ened, and the winds dislodged it. The 
pheebes then began a nest on a timber 
under the little shed. One day I found 
this dislodged and its material pulled 


apart on the ground beneath. ho or 


what vandal or Hun of the woods did it, 
whether a red squirrel or an owl or othe: 
violator of its neighbor’s rights, I know 
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not. But the pheebes did not lose heart. 
When I discovered the second calamity 
that had befallen them, they were al- 
ready at work building the third nest, 
and, what was very unusual, were using 
the material of the nest just destroyed. 
Bit by bit the mother bird was gathering 
it up and reconstructing her “ procreant 
cradle.” I hoped a third disaster would 
not befall the pair, and it did not, but if 
it had, not later than June, they would 
probably have built still another nest. 
[he phoebes usually rear two broods in 
a season when all goes well with them. 
It is to build the nest and rear the 
young that they have made the long 
and hazardous journey from South 
and Central America, and it is this 
that will cause them to make it every 
spring as long as they live. It is this 
that impels myriads of other birds and 
water-fowl to make the same trip from 
the far South, braving storms and winds 
and other perils by land and sea. To 
beget progeny that will in time repro- 
duce themselves is the unconscious and 
unquenchable motive that actuates them 
all. This same motive impels the golden 
plover to make its marvelous flight from 
the plains of Patagonia to the Arctic 
Circle in Alaska, a distance of nearly 
half the circumference of the globe, 
crossing oceans without a rest. It sends 
the European migrants across the Med- 
iterranean from Africa to France, many 
of them so fatigued on reaching land 
that they fall an easy prey to man and 
beast. 

It is the impelling force of this motive 
or instinct that sends the fish up the 
streams and rivers in the spring, making 
the waters alive with denizens from the 
sea, impelling the salmon to leap falls, 
or, failing to scale them, to keep up the 
effort till they die from exhaustion. The 
breeding instinct is the ruler of life. It 
asks no questions, it requires no guaran- 
tee, it pauses at no obstacles. It sends 
races of men and animals to seek new 
lands; it fills nations with the desire for 
expansion, kindles in them the earth- 
hunger, and is often the chief factor in 
devastating wars. 

In man the sexual passion is stronger 
than all others; it rules his life, it has 
made his history. Consciously or un- 
consciously, he lives for his posterity. 
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He wages wars to plant colonies or to 
conquer territory from his enemies, in 
which his race may expand and increase. 
His eye is ever on the future; he is look- 
ing out for his children and his children’s 
children. Nine-tenths of the life of 
woman centers around the idea of mak- 
ing herself attractive to the opposite sex. 
This is the meaning of all the modes and 
fashions—of the monstrous hats, the 
hobble-skirts, the preposterous shoes, 
the paint, the jewelry, the feathers, the 
frippery and the furbelows, the immod- 
est exposures, the exaggerations and 
accentuations, and all the bewildering 
arts and devices by which woman seeks 
to enhance her feminine charms. 

The social dances, old and new, 
though the participants may be all un- 
conscious of it, are as literally sexual, 
and have as direct reference to the old 
command to be fruitful and multiply 
and replenish the earth, as do the 
dances and aerial evolutions of the birds 
and the wild fowl. Fine clothes, like 
fine feathers, all point in the same direc- 
tion. Male pride and female pride do 
not differ in their genesis or natural his- 
tory from the pride displayed in barn- 
yards and in the fields and woods, it all 
springs from the desire of one sex to 
make itself attractive to the other. 

A great number of insect forms die as 
soon as they have fulfilled the Biblical 
injunction. This is true of all the 
ephemera, and at least one form of verte- 
brates, the lampreys; these perish 
soon as they have spawned. 

The cockchafer dies in a month after 
completing its metamorphosis. The 
seventeen-year locusts and the grass- 
hoppers live but a short time after they 
have deposited their eggs. Nature has 
no further use for them. Many of the 
moths deposit their eggs within twenty- 
four hours after they escape from the 
chrysalis case, and then very soon die. 
Many kinds of flies live only four or 
five hours—just long enough to lay their 
eggs. As soon as a drone of the hive- 
bee has fertilized the queen, the swarm 
has no further use for the whole tribe of 
drones and they are mercilessly killed or 
expelled from the hive. Nature dis- 
plays the same superabundance of the 
fertilizing principle in such cases that 
she does in the trees and plants that cast 
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their pollen upon the wind. This is to 
offset the element of chance. The ser- 
vices of only one drone is required, but 
the swarm develops scores of them to 
make sure that at least one male may 
meet the queen while she is coursing at 
random on her nuptial flight through 
the upper air. 

Speaking of the queen of the hive-bee 
reminds me how literally the life of the 
hive revolves around her. Her moral 
support of the swarm, so to speak, is 
vital. If any accident befalls her, in the 
case of a new swarm before it has estab- 
lished itself, the whole mass of worker- 
bees instantly becomes demoralized; 
they lose heart, and gradually perish 
without making any attempt to start a 
new colony. They seem to know in- 
stinctively that there can be no increase, 
and that their own lives are worthless. 

I have seen the whole swarm, when it 
was suddenly discovered that the queen 
was missing, show the greatest agitation, 
every individual insect rushing about 
with quivering body and wings, in a 
panic of alarm. What one bee knew and 
felt, apparently the whole swarm knew 
and felt simultaneously. 

It is worthy of note that though it 
costs the drone his life to fertilize the 
queen, dozens of them course through 
the air during the period that the mating 
flight of the queen is due to take place, 
ready to sacrifice themselves in perform- 
ing this duty. Alike with drone, worker, 
queen, the paramount instinct is the 
perpetuity of the race. 

So careless of the male of most species 
is Nature, so solicitous for the well- 
being of the female. The function of the 
male is a brief one, that of the female a 
long and hazardous one. Among birds 
of prey the female is the larger, the 
bolder, and the more active. The paren- 
tal instinct seems much stronger in her 
than in the male. 

The breeding instinct has developed 
among the birds, especially among the 
ground builders, one of the most sur- 
prising traits or practices to be found in 
all animate nature. I refer to the tricks 
and the make-believe that the birds will 
resort to in order to decoy one away from 
their nests or their young—feigning 
lameness, paralysis, suffocation, any- 
thing to fix the attention of the intruder 
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upon the mother and lure him away 
from her precious eggs or young. I can 
recall nothing else so extraordinary in 
the whole range of animal instinct. The 
bird suddenly becomes a consummate 
actor and plays a role she probably never 
played before, and plays it in the best 
style of the art. Her behavior looks like 
the outcome of a sudden process of 
reasoning. “This creature,” it seems to 
say, ““wants my brood, but I will make 
him want me and forget the brood. 
To do so, I have only to throw myself 
in his way and offer him an easy victim. 
By my feigned disablement I can draw 
him on and on, while my young hide, or 
the clue to my nest is lost.” 

Last spring in a low, wooded bottom 
in Georgia, my friend and I started a 
woodcock from her nest in which were 
three eggs. The bird flew a few yards, at 
a height of ten feet or more, and then 
suddenly doubled up and fell fluttering 
to the ground, precisely as if she had 
been shot. It was a surprising per- 
formance. It is highly probable that it 
was the first time she ever did the trick, 
but she did it to perfection. Had we 
followed her, doubtless she would have 
given us another exhibition of her art 
of make-believe. 

Strange to say, after all her concern 
for the safety of her eggs, the bird de- 
serted her nest. My friend suggested 
that it was because we touched one of 
her eggs; but, as birds have little or no 
powers of smell, this reason seems inade- 
quate. Rather am I inclined to believe 
that some accident befell the bird. 

Equally surprising is it to see this 
stupid-looking mud-prober transformed 
into an ecstatic song-bird under the in- 
fluence of the mating instinct. Whoever 
has witnessed its hurried spiral flight in 
the March and April twilights, and 
heard its curious smacking, gurgling 
notes rain down out of the obscurity of 
a couple of hundred feet of air, has been 
present at one of the unique incidents 
in the courtship of our birds. 

Love not only makes the songless 
woodcock vocal; it puts a new song into 
the throats of many of our birds. The 
oven-bird, the meadow-lark, the purple 
finch, the goldfinch, and certain of the 
sparrows and warblers are keyed up to 
the point where the flight song, or song 
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of ecstasy, is the natural expression of 
the bird soul. The jays and crows also 
become musical, and the woodpeckers 
jrum in varying keys on the resonant 
imbs. This marked contrast between 
their ordinary tones and their love-songs 
reminds one of Browning’s lines: 


God be thanked, the meanest of His crea- 
tures has two soul sides— 

One to face the world with, and one to 
show a woman when he loves her. 


In the vegetable world the males of 
dicecious plants perish as soon as the 
period of bloom of the females, or pistil- 
late plants, has passed. Our spring 
plant called mouse-ear and everlasting 

{ntennaria) is a familiar example. The 
two sexes are in separate groups, and 
show a marked difference in their ap- 
pearance. The pistillate plants have a 
feminine look, they are more slender 
and graceful, and show more color; they 
differ in looks from the males as much 
as the queen bees differ from the drones. 
The males are short, stubby, freckled, 


and after they have shed their pollen 
they wither and perish, while the females 


continue to develop and grow \. grace 
and beauty till their seeds are ma- 
tured. The same is true with all shrubs 
and trees—hazelnuts, chestnuts, oaks, 
beeches—which develop their pollen in 
catkins or aments; as soon as the pollen 
is shed upon the inconspicuous flowers 
the catkins wither and fall. 

There is no case of love and mating 
among the plants more pleasing to me 
than that of our Indian corn. When I 
see the male blossom push its panicle 
up out of the top of the stalk, bold, rigid, 
conspicuous, rustic-looking — “topping 
out,” as the farmers say—and then, fol- 
lowing down the stalk with my eye, see 
among the leaves the female blossom 
timidly putting out her delicate silk 
fringe, like a lock of greenish-golden 
hair—one tender thread for each kernel 
of corn that is to be, and awaiting the 
caresses through the agency of the wind 
of her suitor above, | am witnessing one 
of the most pleasing illustrations of 
Nature’s great law that is to be seen in 
our fields and gardens. 

In the case of no other tree in our 
Northern forests does the male principle 


assert itself so conspicuously as in the 
chestnut—a tree that now, alas! seems 
in danger of extinction from some ob- 
scure fungus disease attacking its inner 
bark. In early summer its masses of 
creamy-white staminate flowers make 
the top of the woods gay, while its small, 
modest, greenish female flowers are seen 
only by him who closely searches for 
them. But the gala day of the males is 
brief, while the obscure mother-bloom 
goes forward and develops her polished 
twin nuts of autumn. 

The odors of the blooming corn and 
blooming chestnut in some way suggest 
fruition and the sex passion. 

In the hazelnut, masculine and femi- 
nine contrast in the same way as in the 
chestnut. The long, showy, pollen- 
yielding tassels are seen from afar, but 
the minute crimson stars of the nut- 
producing flowers you will not see with- 
out close inspection. Thus do sex char- 
acteristics run throughout organic na- 
ture. Whitman speaks of the sexuality 
of the earth, having in mind, no doubt, 
its fertility and the passive feminine 
relation it sustains to. the orbs 
above. 

Truly the breeding instinct, with the 
whole train of subsidiary instincts that 
go with it, is close to Nature’s heart, 
closer than the instinct of self-preserva- 
tion. Life is conserved only that it may 
produce more life. In the insect world, 
certain forms utterly exhaust themselves 
in the art of reproduction; others in the 
act of providing housing and food for 
their unborn offspring. The May-fly 
develops into winged liberty, experiences 
the love-festival, deposits its eggs, when 
both sexes die, all within the compass of 
a few hours. Of some species of thread- 
worms it is said that “the young live at 
the expense of the mother till she is re- 
duced to a mere husk.” Fabre tells us 
of a species of dung-beetle the male of 
which scours the fields for food for the 
young which he carries home and, with 
his trident, reduces to a powder, till, 
after the labor of months, without nour- 
ishment himself, he becomes utterly ex- 
hausted and dies. 

In eating up her lover after he has 
served her purpose, the female spider 
seems to be carrying domestic economy 
to unwarranted lengths. Yet generation 
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after generation of male spiders court the 
female, though often with obvious signs 
of hesitancy and trepidation. Love over- 
comes the lover’s fear of the ferocious 
jaws of his mistress. The same is true 
of the praying-mantis and the scorpion, 
as portrayed by the inimitable Fabre. 
After hours or days of love and nuptial 
bliss, the female turns and slays her 
lover, and makes a meal off him. The 
human, or, rather, inhuman, Bluebeard 
is matched on the other side of the house. 
Love and martyrdom go hand in hand 
with honey-bees, spiders, and scorpions. 
Eating up your mate is certainly a sim- 
ple and primitive way out of matri- 
monial difficulties. 

Is it not probable that in all such cases 
the female obtains some nutritive ele- 
ment, maybe in minute quantities, from 
the body of the male that is necessary 
for the complete development of her 
young? The purpose of Nature must be 
served in some way in such a tragedy, 
as it is when certain species eat the 
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placenta and when the toad devours his 
cast-off skin. 

Weismann has suggested that the 
bodies of animals are but appendages to 
the immortal chain of sex cells—they 
are only the vessels in which the precious 
germs are nourished and conveyed, the 
body bearing the relation to them of 
host to parasite. 

So solicitous is Nature for the well- 
being of the offspring that she will rob 
the mother’s body, if insufficiently nour- 
ished, to feed the baby she is carrying in 
her womb. If the laying hen is not 
petnets supplied with lime material, 


lature will draw it from the bones of 
the hen herself to build the shell of 


the egg. The offspring is first always, 
and has the right of way over all else. 
In short, the struggle to live in the 
whole organic world resolves itself into 
the struggle to have and to rear offspring. 
This is 
“The one divine event 
To which the whole creation moves.” 


The Loiterer 


BY CHARLES HANSON TOWNE 


HUNGER for the Spring, 
For April’s green delight; 

O long, long loitering 
Of Winter’s piercing night! 


Hark! in the trees one bird, 
And in the grass one star! 

One lovely silver word, 
Though tremulous and far. 


But in that flower the soul 
Of hidden April wakes; 

And in that sound the whole 
Mad heart of Music breaks. 
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Uncle ‘Bial’s 


BY MARGARITA 
eR 9" really was a funny 
> thing, how it turned out 
about Uncle ’Bial’s 
* bonds—he was Harry’s 
uncle, not mine, al- 
4 though he got to seem 
my uncle’ Bial. I never 
did know w ri r the way things turned 
out was because of the bonds or in spite 
of them, or whether everything would 
have been just the same if we had never 
heard of them. 

Harry and I had been engaged about 
eighteen months when Uncle ’Bial died. 
But I had heard of him before, I assure 
you. Whenever we were having a rip- 
ping good time—when we were out 
with the crowd at the theater or having 
supper at a café, or dancing around— 
Harry had a way of sadly saying some- 
thing about Uncle ’Bial. The story he 
was most apt to tell then was the little 
tin bank, and how Uncle ’Bial had said, 
when Harry didn’t put another penny 
in it during a whole summer to keep 
company with the five-cent piece Uncle 
’Bial had put in, “I guess you’re going 
to be a spender, Harry, not a saver,” or, 
“Would you have had more respect for 
the bank if I had made the nest-egg 
bigger?” How many times I have heard 
that story—and always when Harry had 
been periectly lovely getting me some- 
thing I wanted, like an engagement-ring 
with three two-caret diamonds instead 
of one. So I just got to look on it as the 
natural consequence of having a per- 
fectly splendid time, like the headache 
you have after a perfectly delicious box 
of candy on a rainy day. 

But I think eighteen months is enough 
time to look totally consumed with in- 
terest over the same stories. And they 
had to be the same stories about Uncle 
’Bial, for Harry hadn’t seen him since 
Harry was a little boy, so there couldn’t 
be a new story until the one about the 
bonds, and I seem to be the one that 
always tells that. 
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[ remember just as plainly as anything 
when Harry told me Uncle ’Bial had 
died. And he looked so cut up that 
I felt just as sorry for the dear boy, and 
I was as sympathetic as I could be. Of 
course, | expected all of the stories about 
Uncle ’Bial now, about the roomy old 
buggy and how he was so saving about 
himself and so charitable about other 
people. «He couldn’t see, if I sort of 
closed my eyes, it had got to be an effort 
to act as if | had heard them for the first 
time. But I was doing all I could to 
comfort him; his head was on my shoul- 
der, and I stroked his hair and all that. 
But he surprised me by not saying any- 
thing until he told me, with a quiver in 
his big, deep voice, about the bonds. 

“What's a bond?” You'll hardly be- 
lieve that I was so ignorant a short time 
ago. But I never did hear anything 
about bonds at home. We always 
seemed to spend a lot of money; money 
was always just coming in or going out. 
I don’t believe we ever had anything 
saved up but life insurance, because 
that was easy to borrow money on—and, 
oh yes, I remember that father might 
once have had some kind of a position 
that would have paid a lot only he 
couldn’t get anybody to go on his bond. 
Harry says that isn’t the same kind of 
bond as Uncle ’Bial’s. But, anyway, 
it took my breath away when he said 
that Uncle ’Bial had left him four one- 
thousand-dollar bonds. 

“Four thousand dollars!” 
I couldn’t believe it. 


Honestly, 
I had never heard 
of so much money in my family except 
when father used to tell men who came 
to the house how they would clean up 


any number of thousand dollars if 
they'd just buy this stock or that. Only 
he stopped talking that way to Harry 
when he found Harry wanted to marry 
me. 

“Four thousand it is,” Harry said, 
looking very far away. I could see that 
he was thinking of how good Uncle ’Bial 
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had been to him when he was a freckle- 
faced boy. Harry must have had frec- 
kles, because he has that nice red color in 
his face and a most fascinating auburn 
tinge to his hair. And he was seeing that 
funny old face with the long, shaved 
upper lip and the nice twinkle in the 
eyes. And he wasn’t thinking a bit 
about the money except that it was like 
his kind old friend to send him this— 
like a sort of message that he hadn’t 
forgotten and was still fond of his boy. 

It was just like Earry—for he really 
is splendid, you know—not to think of 
the money. But | think it was rather 
natural, too, for me, when we had been 
quiet for a long time and I had helped 
all | could—at least when | stopped 
stroking his hair for a moment he would 

ress my hand against his cheek as if 
Se wanted it to stay there—I think it 
was natural, since it wasn’t my uncle 
*Bial at all, for me to wonder just a 
little what we were going to do with that 
money. 

After a long time I cleared my throat 
loudly, so he would listen, and repeated, 
“Four thousand dollars.” 

I suppose my voice must have sounded 
awe-struck, for Harry came out of his 
dream and pinched my cheek. “Good- 
ness, Childer!”’—that’s what he calls me 
most of the time. And sometimes it’s 
nice, and sometimes it isn’t. “You 
needn’t make such big eyes over that. 
I make more than that ih a year, and 
you think that isn’t enough to be mar- 
ried on.” 

“But you haven’t had that all at 
once,” I said, quickly. “When you 
think of trying to live on four hundred 
or so a month! But you can do so 
much with four thousand dollars all at 
once.” 

“Such as—?” He pulled me around 
so he could look straight at me. I think 
he had forgotten Uncle ’Bial for a 
moment. 

“Oh, well—automobiles. There are 
cars you can get for less than four 
thousand.” 

“Oh—cars! But if we spent the 
money for a car we couldn’t have it for— 
for anything else, you know.” 

“Oh, well, maybe I’d rather have a 
neck—”’ 

“Childer — could we— would you 





care enough—? But I suppose you 
couldn’t—” 

Then he stopped. Wouldn’t that 
make anybody cross? I thought I knew 
what he meant. And not to give me th 
chance to make him say it first! 

“Would you dare—? But there!’ h: 
went on to himself, “the idea of my 
asking that baby if she would risk it! 
What does she know about it?” 

I think you'll agree this was too much 
“Henry Owen!” I said. And you'd bh« 
surprised to know how cool and indig- 
nant my voice sounded. “If you think 
I don’t know as much about being mar- 
ried as you do you ar: very much mis- 
taken.” 

Then he burst out into a great roar, 
and he—just grabbed me. “How did 

ou know | meant ‘being married’? 
You were thinking of it yourself! You 
can’t deny it. And you want to—you 
know you want to!” 

“The idea of such a thing! You im- 
agined it. We ought not to get married 
until you have ever so much more.” 
I said lots of things like that. But it 
didn’t seem to make much impression 
on him. I suppose I didn’t make much 
impression on myself, to tell the truth. 
I suppose | really did—want to. 

Wall anyway, we got married in a 
sort of a rush after that, and didn’t hav: 
time to think what we would do with 
the bonds until we came back from our 
wedding-trip. We did have the best 
time; we were only away two weeks, 
and we were at ten different hotels. | 
never did think I could get enough of 
hotels—and I could order lobster salad 
for breakfast if | wanted to—and I did. 
And I had a chance to wear all my new 
clothes. But, of course, the next thing 
to do was to get an apartment and go to 
housekeeping. 

Honestly, the first time I thought 
about the bonds was when we were 
looking at the fortieth apartment in 
three days. The agent howell us a 
cunning little cubby-hole back of the 
built-in bookcase. You didn’t see any- 
thing at all until you pressed a spring 
in the woodwork and a little door slid 
open. I certainly would have been 
crazy about that when I was a little 
girl. I know I would have spent all my 
time pressing the spring. had done 
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veral times when | heard the agent 
ing: 

‘This little safe-deposit is just the 
lace to put valuable diamonds, money, 
stocks, bonds—” and that made me 
think of Uncle ’Bial’s gift. 

“Oh, where are they?” 

Harry understood right away. Harry 
always does understand. But there! If 
| get to talking about Harry I never will 
get anything else said. All the girls say 
they just give up when I| begin. Marie 
says she tried to make the same remark 
five times in succession and that I just 
stared her down and kept on talking 
about Harry. But, anyway, Harry 
laughed and said: 

‘I got them yesterday. It was a 
special bequest. Uncle ’Bial seemed to 
think I might need them right away. 
Yet I had never written him anything 
about you = 

“Well, we'll put them right away in 
that cubby-hole, and that settles the 
apartment question.” 

“But you haven’t looked—” 

“Won't the bonds go in there?” I 
thought that was what he meant, and I 
really was scared for a moment; but 
Harry laughed and said he was sure they 
would. 

“But the kitchen opens on an air- 
shaft,” he said, “and you said you 
wouldn’t The agent was looking for 
his hat, but Harry said, rather weakly, 
“Tt’s more than we ought to pay.” 

“We have the bonds,” I told him. 

And then he said something about 
“not having your cake and eating it, 
too.” But wasn’t that foolish when the 
only reason we got married was because 
we had the bonds! I said so, and then 
Harry said, real reproachfully, ‘Was 
that the only reason?” And then the 
agent said he’d be going back to the 
othce to make out the lease. 

So that was the way we happened to 
take the apartment, and I never did like 
the paper in the living-room or the 
dining-room or the entrance-hall; and 
the owner wouldn’t change them because 
we signed the lease before we asked him. 


And I think that was just as mean of 


him. 

Now I’m not going to tell any of the 
things people usually write about rent 
or gas or furniture or maids. I started 
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out to put down only what happened 
because of the bonds. I don’t know 
whether you'd say the next thing had 
any real connection or not. But after 
we got settled at last | had to ask Harry 
for an advance on my allowance. It 
isn’t any one thing, you know; it’s when 
they're added together. 

“But I haven’t any money.” It was 
the first time Harry had looked worried. 
“I drew my salary in advance this 
month.” 

I believe I would have begun to cry 
in a moment, for I was sure he would 
think it was all my fault, if Harry, after 
he had walked up and down two or three 
times with a frown on his face, hadn’t 
gone to the cubby-hole in the wall and 
pulled out the bonds. 

“Oh no, Harry! We won’t have to do 
that!” I don’t know how I felt. It was 
as if, when you are tired out swimming 
beyond your depth and make for the 
life-raft you find it isn’t there. 

Harry gave a little grunt of satisfac- 
tion. “That’s all right. I thought I 
remembered it was this month they paid 
interest. To-morrow I'll get the hun- 
dred, and that will tide us over.” 

“But I don’t understand.’ 

And then Harry explained to me all 
about interest, and how those stocks, if 
we didn’t sell them, would bring us in 
two hundred a year. I could hardly 
believe it. 

“T never knew interest was something 
you got. I thought it was something you 
had to pay out all the time!” 

Then Harry started to say something 
about my father, and turned red and 
wouldn’t finish, and pretty soon he was 
teasing me because he said I put the 
bonds back in the cubby as tenderly as 
if | were establishing the goose that laid 
the golden eggs on her nest. And after 
that we always talked about selling our 
eggs when we cut our coupons. And, 
oh, it was so sure and safe somehow, in 
our little apartment, with Harry so— 
so—reliable on the other side of the 
reading-table, with the bonds in the 
cubby, that I—oh, I don’t know how to 
say it—I suppose I just turned and 
sunned myself as a cat does. 

One evening Harry, who had been 
very thoughtful for some time, said, 
“Now, Childer, I suppose we ought to 
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talk about what we are going to do 
about the bonds.” 

| jumped. “But then we wouldn’t 
have them in the cubby. Do we have to 
do anything with them?” Honestly, it 
seemed to me that it would be dangerous 
to get along without them. 

H arry laughed a little, and then he 
said: ‘‘ But my only excuse for marrying 
you was to have those bonds to spend. 
Otherwise, I wouldn’t have had the 
assurance to put the matrimonial pin 
through a pretty little butterfly like you 
and stick you up on my wall. I wanted 
a happy little wife, not a specimen. 
What do you want most?” 

You may be sure I didn’t think about 
the bonds after that. What did I want? 
I could think of about two million things 
without half trying. And I got so ex- 
cited trying to decide what I wanted 
most that | was perfectly miserable 
thinking how hard it would be to go 
without all the other things. And it 
seemed to me that I would die if I didn’t 
have everything right off. Harry sat 
watching me with a serious, puzzled sort 
of look on his face, as if he were trying 
to think something out. At last he 
leaned across the table and said, very 
slowly: 

“T tell you what let’s do. Suppose I 
have a power of attorney made out for 
you—” 

*“What’s that?” 

He explained that it was something 
that would give me the right to sell the 
bonds or do anything I liked with them. 

“And we will put it in there with the 
bonds. Then we won’t say anything to 
each other about it for six months—six 
months and a day.” He laughed. His 
face had cleared up, and he looked con- 
fident and strong the way I like to have 
him, for it makes me feel so safe. “And 
in the mean time, if something comes up 
you are sure, after taking three days to 
consider, that you want more than any- 
thing else, you can sell the bonds and 
get it. | am to have the same right. 
But, unless you are sure, beyond all 
question, you are not to open the door. 
I am to be bound by the same conditions. 
What do you say P” 

“T won't know, unless I am ready to 
sell the bonds, whether you have already 
used them or not?” 
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He nodded. “You won t have any- 
thing on me in that respect.’ 

“ But—oh—how queer! what a lot of 
confidence you must have in me!” 

“Why not? You have to trust me, 
too. I might elope with a chorus-girl.” 

I just laughed scornfully at that. 

“Oh, vw hat alark! It’s like a fairy story. 
Oh, won’t it make things exciting!” 

I clapped my hands— No, I didn’t. 
Isn’t it funny how you get into the habit 
of using a kind of formula like that? | 
never clapped my hands for joy in my 
life, and | never saw anybody else do it. 
When I’m awfully pleased about any- 
thing, what I’m really liable to do is to 
kiss Harry. So whenever I say I clapped 
my hands, from force of habit, you can 
understand what I really mean. I can’t 
take the time to be sure about every lit- 
tle detail. 

We had great fun looking at the bonds, 
perhaps for the last time, and I couldn’t 
sleep for thinking of all the ways | 
wanted to spend that money. Spending 
money had always seemed the most 
fascinating thing in the world to me. 
This was like the stories I used to imag- 
ine when I was a child: how it would be 
to be the only person in the world, and 
be able to go into all the candy - shops 
and toy-shops and get everything you 
wanted without having to ask permis- 
sion of anybody at all. And it was al- 
ways glorious for a little while, but 
after a time a queer sort of blankness 
seemed to descend on your imagination 
at the picture of yourself all alone with 
everything you wanted within reach. 
There seemed to be nothing in the world 
to think about. And when I had got 
to that point that night and felt so lone- 
some that I found myself sobbing to 
myself, I put out my hand to Harry’s 
bed and touched his cheek. Even in his 
sleep he turned his face so he could 
touch my hand with his lips, and I knew 
it wouldn’t be like my little child self 
alone in a world of candy and toys, but 
that there would be Harry for ever and 
ever to enjoy the treasure-trove with. 
And so I fell asleep, too. 

Then the oddest six months began 
that I ever lived through. I went down- 
town every day. I looked at necklaces 
first. A necklace is such a good invest- 
ment. I felt one would really be a great 
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kind of a frock I wore, I would look 
well-dressed in anything with either of 
two that I liked—and it really takes so 
little material to make an evening dress; 
and that would be such a saving for 
Harry, and I did so want to help Harry. 
[hen there were fur coats. I never had 
had a really good one, and Harry would 
look so perfectly splendid in a fur-lined 
coat with sable collar and cuffs. Once 
they sold the one I wanted, but the next 
day one just like it was shown in the 
case and they had told me it was ‘an 
exclusive model, and that was rather 
disillusioning. And every day I saw 
more things | wanted, and I would have 
spent that money ten times over if I 
hadn’t promised to wait three days be- 
fore deciding, and at the end of that 
time there were just as many more. 

[ got to know about every kind 
Oriental rug made. One time I got per- 
fectly crazy over some new pottery. I| 
felt | couldn’t live if I didn’t have a 
tiny vase with the most marvelous blue 
glaze | ever saw and the most perfect 
lines. They had such an intelligent 
salesman, and a certain millionaire had 
just paid five thousand for a vase not 
half so perfect, and I could have this 
one for two thousand! But if I got that, 
Harry and I couldn’t both have fur 
coats—at least his wouldn’t have a real 
sable collar, and I knew that every time 
| looked at the vase and saw Harry’s 
coat with just a Persian-lamb collar I’d 
hate the vase. So I waited a few days, 
and by that time there were the most 
wonderful Italian laces sold cheap be- 
cause of the war, and there was a pic- 
ture at Bantimes that I felt I couldn’t 
live without. And every beautifully 
dressed woman I saw looked shabby, 
because she didn’t have on furs as fine 
as those I could have if I wanted them. 
And I didn’t see any diamonds like mine 

-at the big jewelry stores. But mean- 
time I wasn’t buying anything. It 
didn’t seem worth while when I could 
have ’most anything I wanted. But 
whenever I tried to think of myself with 
some of the things and without the oth- 
ers, I felt just poverty- -stricken. So I 
found my last year’s things would do, 
with my wedding clothes, and didn’t 
buy anything at all. And sometimes it 
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would come over me that perhaps Harry 
had spent the money before I got to it, 
and my heart went flop. 

Almost every day I was late to din- 
ner, and the maids got so cross | had 
to change several times. I had been so 
absorbed, that we were having that warm 
weather we sometimes have in March 
before | began to notice how queerly 
Harry was acting. I had begun to be 
tired shopping, and thought I’d better 
take time to think things over before 
I decided, so I noticed how late Harry 
was almost every day. He was odd 
and absent-minded, and Marie told me 
she had run across him out in Pelham, 
and he seemed confused when I spoke 
about it; and I tell you I just had the 
worst time I ever had in my life for a 
while. Harry had a secret from me! 

I was just wild. There never had been 
a time when I didn’t feel as if I could 
look right down to the bottom of Harry’s 
thoughts just like one of those lovely 
crystal springs where you can see the 
silvery pebbles at the bottom. But now, 
every little while, | had a queer, no- 
thoroughfare sort of feeling. Such dif- 
ferent things made me feel it. Some- 
times it was trains and sometimes it was 
roses and sometimes it was trolleys and 
sometimes it was bonds and sometimes 
it was wicker rockers! Now what could 
any one make of that? If any one line 
of conversation led up to the deadlock, 
I might have been able to understand. 
And | suppose I was awfully touchy my- 
self because if Harry said Turkish rugs 
were as good as Persian, or spoke disre- 
spectfully of the new décolleté, I was 
up in arms as if the family honor was 
being attacked. Conversation was very 
dificult, and the most awful doubts of 
Harry, who had always seemed as sure 
as the everlasting hills—but what was 
he doing out in Pelham?—made me ab- 
solutely wretched. 

At last Harry had a mania for trying 
cars. Then, of course, I understood it 
all. And my heart did sink, for though 
a car was the first thing I had thought 
of—and still | wasn’t sure—it is a very 
different thing when a woman wants a 
car and when a man does, I tell you. A 
woman wants one just for use, and i 
perfectly willing to use a car two years. 
But with a man! Well, it is just the 
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beginning of the end. That car gets to 
represent the reputation of the family, 
and it has to be a new one every year, 
with limousine top and all the attach- 
ments; and now that they have got a 
twelve-cylinder, of course Harry would 
have to have that. And we'd spend 
every cent we had and more taking 
people on trips and suppers, and for 
cold drinks and ices and restaurant tips. 
And that would eat up every cent of the 
four thousand and start us on a career 
of mad extravagance besides. I got so 
worried thinking about Harry’s extrava- 
gance that I began to hold on to my 
allowance. Half the time I didn’t spend 
it just out of opposition. And I felt so 
superior. And perhaps that didn’t make 
me very agreeable. 

The first time I noticed the house was 
when we had been going on this way 
trying cars for about a week. I hadn’t 
paid much attention to the scenery. 
lo tell the truth, although we had never 
had a car, we had been motored about 
so much by friends that I was tired of 
seeing scenery always sliding by. I 
could only appreciate it when it stood 
still. This idea of driving fifty miles to 
get dinner, and twenty more to dance a 
little, and twenty-five more to find a 
place where some one thinks the cool 
things are the best, and do this over and 
over, didn’t appeal to me. Once it had 
seemed great fun. But now that I had 
Harry | wanted to stay and /ook at him. 
It seemed to me that all the crowd were 
so restless it was like having a nervous 
disease. There’s Marie now. She isn’t 
happy unless she is sprinting around all 
the time, and Horace begins to look 
stringy and hollow-eyed, and I can’t 
see why she can’t settle down and let 
others— Why, Marie’s a year older 
than | am, and I’ve been married almost 
a year! And it certainly was queer that 
Marie was the only one who saw Harry 
in Pelham! 

Well, this special time I was feeling 
tired and jumpy. If you don’t under- 
stand that, just try to imagine how 
wearing it was, in addition to all my 
other worries, not to know for four 
months what you were going to spend 
four thousand dollars for or whether you 
were going to get a chance at it at all! 
And it had been a hot, lifeless day, when 
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I felt that I couldn’t breathe in our littl 
apartment all choked up with furnitur 
and hangings. 

All at once I noticed we were rolling 
very silently—and slowly for once 
through the loveliest, homeyest, trim- 
mest, and sweetest little street with 
lovely cottagey, small English-manor, 
houses set in smooth, green lawns, with 
fragrant bushes and shrubs in flower 
Oh, I just Joved it all at once. I loved it 
so hard that it squeezed the tears out 
into my eyes. It was the silliest thing. 
But—it was just as if I had been a for- 
lorn little child wandering in my dreams, 
for ever and ever looking for home, and 
finding it at last. 

“Oh, wait!” I cried. And Harry 
jumped. “Oh, please go slowly,” I said 
to the man driving. “And then turn 
around.” 

“What is it?” asked Harry, in a stifled 
sort of voice. “There isn’t anything the 
matter with the car, Childer. It’s run- 
ning first-rate. Don’t you think so?’ 
He exchanged a queer glance with the 
man who was driving the car. 

“Oh, the car!” I couldn’t help saying 
it impatiently. 

The man who was trying to sell the 
car turned around and looked at me. 
“Is anything the matter? I'll guarantee 
the car, Mrs. Owen.” He grinned at 
Harry. 

“Oh—nothing!”’ I couldn’t have told 
either of them what I felt for anything— 
a pair of car-mad men, Harry as bad as 
the other! 

You see, near the end of the street | 
had seen a big “For Sale” sign. And it 
just made me crazy. When we drove 
by it, I saw that it was just as sweet as 
the others, only the windows were shut 
and there wasn’t any lawn-mower or 
fountain-spray going, or any baby-car- 
riage on the lawn. At the house next 
to the vacant one there was a wicker 
bassinet on the veranda, all fluttering 
with fresh white muslin and pink rib- 
bons. And there was a lovely pinky 
baby in it crowing and playing with his 
rosy little toes and trying to put one in 
his mouth. We drove slowly enough 


for me to see when he did it! 

I just didn’t hear anything that was 
said all the rest of the drive. Every few 
minutes one of them said something to 
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me about that car. 


UNCLE 


And I hated it. It 
vould cost the four thousand by the 





time the year was out. And | knew at 
last what I wanted. 


I never could be 
happy in this world until I owned that 
lovely cottagey house, and had my own 
lawn-mower and my own lawn-spray 
and my own lilac and myrtle and flower- 
ing fruit bushes and my own— Oh, I 
knew at last that | was just homesick 
for a real home and grass and shrubs 
and—everything. And for the first time 
| couldn’t say anything to Harry about 
what I cared for most. 

| could hardly wait to get to the apart- 
ment and get the bonds out of the cubby, 
and find out the agent and buy as 
much of the house as | could for four 
thousand dollars. But before I got 
home, even, I realized I couldn’t do it 
at all. There was Harry, who wanted a 
car as much as I wanted a house. And 
| couldn’t disappoint Harry—now, could 
|? It seemed as if I had been perfectly 
free to do whatever | wanted with that 
money. But I wasn’t free at all. And 
then Harry might have already taken 
the bonds out to buy that hateful, 
luxurious car in which we would be 
whizzed about for ever and ever, and 
never stop to have a sweet little home 
with grass and flowers and rose-bushes 
and lawn-mower and lawn-spray and 

and everything. It was perfectly 
wretched to be in suspense, and yet I 
couldn’t bear to open that cubby. Un- 
less I had decided, I hadn’t any moral 
right to look, and I couldn’t decide if I 
thought Harry had set his heart on 
something else; and if Harry had gone 
ahead and got a car when | wanted a 
house, | felt it would kill me to know it. 
! was being unselfish. But I wasn’t a 
bit elevated and happy over it. I was 
just cross and rahe. 4 

But the next morning the brightest 
idea struck me. I hadn’t had time to 
spend my allowance for ever so long. 
| had just poked the money that was 
left over each week—in the envelope 
that Harry always gave it to me in— 
away in my desk. I| hadn’t paid much 
attention to it. It seemed so small when 
you compared it with four thousand that 
it didn’t seem as if you could do any- 
thing with it. But when I came to add 
it all together, what do you suppose I 
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had? I had saved up four hundred dol- 
lars without realizing I was doing it. 
And the paper had advertisements of 
houses that you could get by paying a 
few hundred down and the rest “on 
time.” Of course they weren’t like my 
house, but if I had saved up four hun- 
dred dollars in three months without 
realizing it, | was sure I could save a 
lot more when I really tried. And if 
Harry had his car, perhaps he would let 
me have my house. 

The first thing I did was to buy a 
bank, a little tin bank that must have 
been just like the one Uncle ’Bial gave 
Harry. I don’t believe the fashions 
change much in banks. I didn’t scrimp 
on housekeeping; that wouldn’t have 
been fair. But everything I wanted 
myself and didn’t get I put into the 
bank. I had to get the money changed 
into gold lots of times or the bank would 
have been filled up right away; but it 
made me feel near Harry when he was a 
little boy, even if he didn’t save. And he 
seemed like my uncle ’Bial now more 
than Harry’s. 

The white-fox furs that everybody 
was wearing with filmy frocks that sum- 
mer went into the bank, and I got only 
two hats, and the other two went in. 
I teased Harry to stay home sometimes 
when the crowd went off to places. It 
wasn’t only to save the money; I did 
feel that it wasn’t safe to leave the 
apartment so much. Somebody might 
find out about the safe-deposit and steal 
the bonds long before either of us would 
open it, and it did seem as if we ought 
to stay home more and watch it. Then, 
too, Marie did make the most outrageous 
eyes at Harry, and I never could quite 
forget that Pelham business. When a 
girl doesn’t marry until late in life she 
does get sort of restless and reckless. 
I’ve often noticed it. 

The truth is, I wasn’t very happy. 
Harry came home later and later. When 
we weren't out trying new motors, he 
stayed down-town until all sorts of 
hours. Sometimes he was away in the 
evening, too. I was ashamed to admit 
how hurt I felt. It was just an insult 
to Harry to suspect that he was doing 
anything that wasn’t perfectly right, and 
1 didn’t—teally. But people began to 
tell me about meeting him in the oddest 
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places, on local trains or at florists’, on 
trolleys where | couldn’t see any reason 
for his being at all; and he was so cross 
when I asked him about it— I began 
to realize that the possession of money 
does divide people. 

It went along this way through April 
and May. It was on the third of June 
that the six months would be up, the 
six months and a day. My money in 
the tin bank was growing. When I 
thought about the house I was happy. 
But the next minute when | thought 
about Harry I wanted to cry. Suppose 
he shouldn’t care about it? Suppose he 
thought it would be a bore to drive into 
town even if he had his old car? It 
seemed to me that every drive we took 
I was aggravated by being driven past 
that house. I realized it needed a 
special kind of man to like to live in that 
house, the kind of nice-looking men I 
saw there, looking cool and fresh those 
early summer evenings, in, Palm Beach 
suits, or cool-looking blouses and flannel 
trousers, pushing their lawn-mowers or 
spraying the lawns or wheeling— I be- 
gan to be afraid Harry wasn’t the kind 
of man. 

The day before the third of June Harry 
threw a roll of bills into my lap. “I’m di- 
viding profits,” he said. “I brought a 
new client into the firm, an important 
one, and they gave mea bonus. There’s 
some talk of a partnership.” 

Harry said this carelessly, but I could 
see how glad he was. And I was so glad 
that I—clapped my hands. 

“T met him the first time on a West- 
chester local, and we got to talking. 
Queer thing—it came through my ask- 
ing for his paper to look at stock reports. 
He found I had some White River Quar- 
ry bonds, and he did, too. He came 
from Vermont. I think I went up in his 
estimation because | had them. Put me 
in the solid-citizen class, you know. The 
upshot of it is that he has thrown some 
fat business into the firm. Nice men 
that take these local trains, you know, 
Childer; men that have an interest in 
local boards, and vote, and all that— 
solid people, you know—”’ 

Local trains again. All my pleasure 
went. I didn’t sleep much that night. 

When Harry called me up from down- 
town the next afternoon and asked me 


if | wouldn’t like to motor, I was pretty 
snappish. Here it was the third of June. 
I saw it all. He was going to take me 
out in the car he had bought and tell m: 
that was what he had chosen. I was 
silent during that drive, I tell you. 
When I found we were taking the road 
that led to my house, I couldn’t keep the 
tears back. Luckily I was alone in the 
back seat, and Harry didn’t turn his 
head. But when we got to that darlin 
street I just shut my eyes. I could 
never live there and | couldn’t bear to 
look at it. 

I suppose I didn’t notice at first that 
the car had stopped. When I opened 
my eyes we were before that house. 
Harry, as he helped me out—I moved 
as if | had been a jumping-jack pulled 
by a string—was saying: 

“That’s all right, Preston. I’ll talk 
the matter over with Mrs. Owen and let 
you know. We can go back on the 
train.” 

“No train for an hour, Mr. Owen.” 

“We'll need all that time. Or we can 
go home on the trolley.” 

When the car had rolled off, Harry 
turned to me. “Well, what do you 
think of the house, Childer?”’ He was 
looking at me anxiously. 

“But what—? I don’t understand. 
Why, it is my house—” 

He stammered in turn. “What do 
you mean? I didn’t tell you. [| did 
hope once that you liked it, but you 
never said anything.” 

It all came to me. And I thinking—! 
“Harry, have you bought this house?” 
Did you ever hear anything so absurd? 
And wasn’t he the dear? 

There was an expression of hurt virtue 
on his face. “Do you think I would 
buy a house without being sure you 
wanted it?” 

“But the bonds—? That was the 
bargain.” 

“Well, I just couldn’t unless we did 
it together—that’s all. But I did hope— 
Oh, Childer, it’s so much better—!”’ 

“Don’t you say a word to me, Henry 
Owen! I’ve longed so for. this house 
that I’ve just been sick. And I was so 
afraid—I thought you were going to 
buy that car.” 

He burst out laughing. “So you bit. 
Preston’s the agent for the house; he 
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was in the joke. I wouldn’t force you 
into deciding my way for anything 
but I wasn’t above stufhng the ballot- 
box a little.” 

It took a long time to realize it was 
really We walked around and 
around the house, and Harry had the 
keys so we could go in. Lhe rooms 
were the dearest and the sunniest and 
airiest. Even with no furniture in it 
that house looked homey. Then we 
went out again, and the sweet dusk was 
falling. The scents came out from all 
the shrubs, and somebody had been 

utting grass on the next piace and the 
air was fragrant with the hay. 

“So Uncle ’Bial’s bonds are to go for 
this,’ I said. “‘I know he would like 
it, but I do feel lonesome to think of 
their going. And we won't have any 
more eggs to sell, will we? But, Harry, 
it looks as if somebody had been planting 
things here recently! Isn’t that a trowel? 
And those rose-bushes, and the shrubs? 
Surely they don’t furnish those with the 
house. And everything looks so well- 
watered and flourishing.” 

Harry certainly did look guilty. 

“Why, you see, Childer, when the 
spring came on—and I knew we had the 
bonds to make a cash payment with 
| got crazy, | suppose. And I haven't 
exactly bought the house, not with Uncle 
’Bial’s bonds, | mean; I wouldn’t do that 
without your consent. But | saved up 
a littke—I had a childish kind of fancy, 
and | bought a little tin bank—as much 
like the one Uncle ’Bial had, you know. 
And the extra fee came in nicely. So | 
have paid something on the house. It 
could just be an investment, and a good 
one, too, if you didn’t want it. And | 
have been coming out pretty often for 
the last month or so. I had a gardener 
look over the place a little, too, and plant 
some things. When you saw it | wanted 
it to look like our home.” 

[ drew a long breath. That explained 
the trains and the trolleys and the flor- 
ists! [| didn’t tell Harry—not then. 
But I—I clapped my hands again. 

Then I thought of the money in my 
bank. We wouldn’t need it—or, yes, 
of course we couldn’t have too much to 
pay on the house; that could go in, too. 
| told Harry, and he certainly was sur- 
prised. I don’t know whether it was 
Vou. CXXXII.—No 
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quite complimentary to have him quite 
so thunderstruck. Then we sat down on 
the porch, and Harry told me what he 
had put into the bank—cigars, and clubs 
that he never went to now that he had 
me, and theaters that neither of us cared 
for so much now, and all that boring 
racketing with the crowd. And he felt 
just as | do about Marie. 

\t last, a big idea came to me: “Oh, 
Harry! Wouldn’t it be enough, just 
what we have saved? And couldn’t we 
keep them here—Uncle ’Bial’s bonds 
and have a new cubby built in back of 
the book-shelves here, and keep them? 
I'd feel so lonesome without them! And 
they made me feel so safe. And it’s so 
fascinating to sell our eggs every six 
months. Could we?” 

At first Harry didn’t think it could be 
done. But, afterward, when had 
added up what was in both tin banks, 
he said we could. And then we had a 
really sentimental moment, and Harry’s 
eyes looked misty, and he said, “ Per- 
haps that was what the dear old fellow 
meant.” 

I'd be ashamed to tell what train we 
took to get into town. It was dark 
then, so we just took hands and danced 
up and down. 

“Oh, Harry!” I said. 
to be solid people : 

“And vote,” said Harry. 
only the beginning. And be 
school board — 

“With a lawn-mower and a fountain- 
spray— 

“And a pew inchurch. And subscribe 
to charities!” Harry made a little face, 
but he didn’t really mean it. 

“And lilac-bushes and roses.” 

“And a place to smoke in the eve- 
ning-—”’ 

“And wicker porch furniture 

“T’ve been looking at some—and 
and Harry stopped, and looked up 
and down the misty street. He didn’t 
finish, for even in the dusk we could 
see the baby-carriages at every place. 
Even next door the bassinet had merely 
been put on an upper sleeping-porch, 
and I could hear the baby gurgle. 

| didn’t say anything. I—I suppose 
I didn’t really have to. But I clapped 
my hands. I clapped them a very- 
long clap. 
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Some Unpublished Papers of Robert 
and Elizabeth Barrett Browning 


Edited, with Comments, by 


CRE ey. 2) HE manuscripts that lie 
1. rms before us contain docu- 
A \\'? ments relating to the 
| life of Elizabeth Bar- 
rett Browning, verses 
De may addressed to her by ad- 
‘a2 mirers, and letters from 
aera ‘ine of these papers, pre- 
served with loving fidelity by Robert 
Browning, bear annotations in his auto- 
graph. Here we shall find his wife’s 
earliest ext: int writing, the words ““My 
dear mother,” in a baby’s scrawl, on the 
reverse of a doctor's prescription for 
Mrs. Barrett; and here are letters and 
documents referring to the Florentine 
tomb of the poetess, designed by Fred- 
erick L eighton. 

Amid much material the choice is 
dificult; yet a fitting commencement is 
made with the letter of her brother 
George. As late as a quarter of a cen- 
tury after Mrs. Browning’s death, the 
Encyclopedia Britannica and the Na- 
tional Dictionary of Biography still re- 
corded her birth as of the year 1809. 
The correction made by Robert Brown- 
ing in his Prefatory Note to the 1887 
edition of her poems was the direct re- 
sult of the following missive: 






, 





My pear Rosert:—Latterly statements 
have appeared in one or two ephemeral pa- 
pers that my dear sister Ba was born in 
Portman Square in 1809, that she witnessed 
from her window the death of a brother by 
drowning, and that her father was a West 
Indian merchant. All of these details are 
contrary to fact, but they are so immaterial 
that I should not trouble you about them 
had I not seen a paragraph to the effect that 
a new biographical memoir of her is shortly 
to appear, and | presume with your knowl- 
edge and sanction. She was born in 1806 at 
Carlton Hall in the county of Durham, the 
residence of her father’s brother, who after- 
wards represented in Parliament the borough 
of Richmond. 


GEORGE S. HELLMAN 


She di? not witness the death of her broth- 
er. It occurred in Babbicombe Bay som« 
miles from Torquay on which her windows 
looked. Indeed she was exposed to the far 
greater trial and pain of a long endured and 
dreadful anxiety as to his fate. 

Finally her father was no more a West 
Indian merchant than an owner of an estate 
in the country is a land agent. His estates 
in Jamaica were managed by an agent there, 
and their produce was disposed of by an 
agent in London. He was not connected in 
any way with any other W. I. property. 
I am far from thinking it is a reproach to 
be calied a merchant, but it is perhaps worth 
while to observe accuracy. I trust Pen 
and his wife are not on the Atlantic, and 
victims to these fierce gales. Ten lives have 
fallen a sacrifice to them here. 

Pray give to your sister my affectionate 
regards, and believe me as ever 

Always eer yours, 
3. G. M. Barretr. 

3 Frederick Place, Goaak 

Noo. 4, 87. 


With this letter Browning kept Mrs. 
Barrett’s memorandum of the birthdays 
of her children, written by her presum- 


ably in 1817, as it omits the name of 


her fourth child, Mary, who died in 


1814, and does not record the names of 


the last four of her family of twelve 
children, these four being sons, of whom 
Henry, born in 1818, was two years 
younger than George. 


MEMORANDUMS 


Elizabeth, 6th March 
Edward, 27th June 
Henrietta, 4th March 
Sam, 13th January 
Arabella, 4th July 
Charles, 28th December 
George, 15th July 


Elizabeth’s favorite brother was Ed- 
ward, and his tragic death was the bit- 
terest of her sorrows. With him she 


first studied Greek; but it was to Hugh 
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PAPERS OF 


Stuart Boyd, the famous blind scholar 
and transl: itor of the Agame mnon of 
Aschylus, that she owed her vital and 
lasting enthusiasm for the ancient clas- 
sics. Boyd (a grandson of Hugh Bovd 
of Ballycastle, who was long a to 
be one of the authors of the Letters of 
Junius) lived with 

his wife at Mal- 
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and Basil, Ww hich altogether was rather more 
than twelve hundred lines. She therefore 
read during her visit somewhat more than 
2200 lines. Oct. 23rd she paid me 


long 
Visit, and read some 


In- 
and Nov. 
not con- 
Greek. 


of Gregory’s first 
vective against Julian. Nov. rst 
8. She paid me a visit, but did 


Strue any 


It was to Boyd, 





vern, not far away 





from the home 
of the Barretts. 
Beginning with 
the year 1828, 
Elizabeth fre- 
quently visited 
him, and the fol- 
lowing manu- 
sc ript prove s his 
interest in their 
hours of joint 


scholarship. 


May 25th, 1830: 
She paid me a morn- 
ing visit, and went 
on with the Aga- 
memnon. She went 
down to v. 335, and 
did extremely well. 
June 7th. She spent 
the day with us, and 
did some more of 
Agam. She went 
down tov. 439. June 
17th she came to 





acquaint with 


each 
Divinest song the 
Attic Muses bring, 


that Elizabeth 
addressed, bot h 
during his lifetime 
and after his 
death, sorne of her 
most heartfelt 
poems. 

Mrs. Brown- 
ing’s capacity for 
inspiring devotion 
is attested in 
countless ways. 
The following un- 
dated notes, each 
quaintly folded in 
triangular shape, 
prove the warmth 
of the affection 
that was felt for 
her by another 
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woman of genius, 





breakfast, and spent 
the day with us. She 
went down to v. 571, 
and did it extremely 
well. July roth, she 
paid us a long visit, 
but did not read any Greek. August 7th, she 
paid usa long visit, but did not read any Greek. 
August 16th. She paid us a long visit, 
and went on with the Agam. down to 
v. 637. August 24th, she came but read 
no Greek. Sept. 1st, she came, but read 
no Greek. September 2zoth, she came to 
stop with us for some days. Sept. 21st. 
She went on with the Agam. down to v. 
848; that is 211 lines in one day. Sept. 
2nd she read down to v. 1036, that is 188 
lines. Sept. 23rd 1179. Sept. 24th. 1332. 
Sept. 25th. 1432. Sept. 27. to the end of 
the Play. That is very nearly 200 lines on 
that day. She therefore read rather more 
than 1000 lines in six days. Oct. 7th. She 
returned home. After finishing Agam. she 
read some passages in Chrysostom, Gregory, 
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RANDUMS OF HER CHILDREN’S BIRTHDAYS 


Fanny Kemble. 
They belong to 
the year 1854, the 
first winter that 
the Brownings 
at Rome. Fanny Kemble and 
her sister, Adelaide Sartoris, were 
great favorites of both Robert and 
Elizabeth, and to the initiative of these 
talented women the Brownings owed 
many delightful excursions to the Cam- 
pagna and elsewhere. Mrs. Browning's 
comment on Fanny Kemble we find in a 
letter to Robert’s sister Sarianna: “A 
very noble creature indeed. Somewhat 
unelastic, unpliant to the age, attached 
to the old modes of thought and con- 
vention—but noble in qualities and de- 
fects. I like her much.” 

My pear Mrs. Browninc:—I shall not 
after all have the pleasure of seeing you this 
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evening and | am very much disappointed 
but in the agony of excitement I was in 
yesterday (for the selfish giving way to 
which I have not ceased to blame myself) | 
forgot entirely that I had promised to remain 
at home to receive an old fellow-lodger of 
mine; as she is very badly off in this pleasant 
world—old, blind, paralytic and very poor, 
I will not put her off, even to come to you, 
and so | lose the great pleasure I had antici- 
pated this evening—but you will surely al- 
low me to claim what you had offered me so 
kindly another time—and be sure I shall be 
prompt to do it. Perhaps if I send, in the 
evening, any day to ask if you will let me 
come you will deal truly by me and reject 
me if you do not wish to see me. I have 
just received more news about my children 
in another American letter good news that 
go nigh to break my heart like those of 
yesterday.—I do not know how to thank 
you for your kindness to me or how to apolo- 
gize to you for my want of self command. 
Pray forgive my having distressed you so 
unwarrantably and believe that | am very 
gratefully yours, 
Fanny KemBLe. 


P.S. Via della Mundi, Sunday. 

I write this to both of you for I was greatly 
touched by the compassion you bestowed 
on me. 


Dear Mrs. Browninc:—Will you conde- 
scend to take a place vacated in my carriage 
by my friend Miss Bertie Mathew on Friday 
morning and go with us into the Campagna? 

-When I offered a seat to Mr. Browning, it 
was similarly resigned by one of our friends 
who was going with us, and [ had but the 
one—now | have another, for my friend 
Bessie 1s not well enough to come with us 
and I shall be really delighted if you will 
consent to come and fill her place. 

Your affectionate 
FANNY KEeMBLE. 


Dear Mrs. Browninc:—I am most anx- 
ious to know that you are not the worse for 
our yesterday's expedition. I am haunted 
by a vision of your patient figure and face 
resting on the hard ground against the hard 
stagionata in the broiling sun, ail/ along of 
my stupidity. Send me a good word that 
you are none the worse. 

Your affectionate 
FANNY KeMBLE. 


Dear Mrs. Browninc:—Fifty scudi will 
cover your share of our posting to Siena in 
a comfortable carriage. Of course there 
would still remain our expenses on the road 
to consider. I suppose we must sleep two 
nights between this and Siena. Consult with 


your half and let me know if you think we 
can go together. 
Your affectionate 
FANNY. 

Dear Mrs. Browninc:—Let these violets 
bid you good morrow for me. I feared the 
cold yesterday would prevent your coming 
to my sister's in the evening. I have not 
yet lost the impression which I received from 
the most unusual dimness of your eyes on 
Wednesday evening. Please send me word 
how you are this bright cold morning, and 
believe me 

Yours 
FANNY KEMBLE. 

I send back Miss Bremer’s book with many 
thanks—it has extreme interest for me, for 
the places and people she writes of are all 
known to me. | shall be very thankful for 
the 2nd volume when it can be conveniently 
spared me. 


Dear Mrs. Browninc:—I return the 
2nd volume of Miss Bremer which I have 
kept a most egregious time—the third shali 
follow quickly with many thanks for all. 
Please give my love to Mr. Browning and 
tell him that as he shall not lead my horse, 
neither shall my horse go over the stones, 
for I will mount him on the top of the 
Scalinata where there is no pavement. 

Yours affectionately, 
FANNY KEMBLE. 

Dear Mrs. Browninc:—How are you 
to-day? I hope not the worse for having 
endured my society yesterday evening. We 
are going on an expedition to the country 
house of the Chegi’s by the new villa on 
Saturday—a lovely place to which we often 
make pilgrimages. If the sun shines as it 
does to-day cannot you venture to come 
with us? If you and Mr. Browning will go 
with me I will promise to bring you home 
early before the air grows chilly. 

Your affectionate 
FANNY KEMBLE. 


A letter that takes us into the arena 
of modern politics is from a woman 
whose signature appears to be J. Tar- 
roma. Research among printed volumes 
has not availed to establish her identity, 
but I am inclined to believe that she was 
the “ Jessie” referred to in Mrs. Brown- 
ing’s letter of February, 1858, written 
to a friend in London, shortly after 
Orsini’s attempt to assassinate Louis 
Napoleon. “So indignant | feel with 
Mazzini,” writes the poetess, “‘and all 
who name his name and walk in his 
steps, that I couldn’t find it in my heart 
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to write as | was going to do to that 
poor, bewitched Jessie on her marriage. 
In any case, the following letter 
deserves publication, not only 


well 
becaus¢ 
f its enthusiasm for Mazzini, but also 
yy reason of its Mrs. 
Italian 


references to 
Browning’s intense’ interest tn 

affairs, an interest 
that the 
world one of the 
no blest of her 
poems, “Casa 
Guidi Windows.” 
| his letter, w hose 
opening line refers 
to the death of 
John Kenyon, 
cousin, friend, and 
benefactor of the 
poetess, reached 
her at Casa Guidi, 
for ever the most 
famous of English 
homesin Florence. 


gave to 


22 SLOANE ST., 


April z2th, ’57. 


Why are you sad 
dear, who have you 
again lost? 

It is not needful 


that I should “‘see 
things as you see 
them” for my eyes 
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M’s preaching and M’s practice, how could 
Cavour have pointed to Italy and said 
‘See there, revolution is impending, some- 
thing must be done “ 
Did not Metternich 
ery of Guerre t 


It has ever been so. 
say in 48 that the 
z al edeschi did not arise 
from hate to the Germans, but from the sen- 
timent of nationality engrafted by young 
Italy on the na- 
tion? 

Sooner or later 
the successful strug- 
gle will come, not 
led by princes, not 
betrayed by kings, 
not deterred from 
its goal by wily 
diplomats. Then he 
will have worship- 
pers and friends 
enough, that “reck- 
less” and ‘‘imprac- 
tical” man; then 
those will garland 
the tombstone who 
would not c¢ rown 
the brow, and pay 
that honour to the 
ashes which they 
denied to the spirit. 

Even now all too 
late are human love 
and human appre- 
ciation to gladden 
him; without bitter- 
ness, without de- 
spair, without even 
a reproach in 











to be full of tears. 
It is their normal 
state. [am hopeless 
about 
you. 
case. 


A phot 
convincing 
You mistake the whole state of the 


M. sees the people as you see them en 
He does not regard them couleur de 
rose. He desires to see them become what 
you desire to see them become. 

But he believes what you do not believe 
that they, by their own individual efforts 
and buffetings and sacrifices must achieve 
their own salvation—while you think that 
Cavour, a mere diplomat, or a traitor king, 
the man who betrayed his own father at 
Novara (this is fact), can pour down on 
them this salvation de haut en bas. Were 
these men angels they could not do it. It 
is not in the nature of things. Please define 
vhat Cavour has done or can do for Italy. 
He spoke at the conferences, i.e., preached 
a sermon from M’s immortal text. But 
for the never ceasing ferment kept up by 


masse. 


ELIZABETH BARRETT 


ograrh found among Robert Browning's papers 


thought for those 
who have wronged 
him so utterly and 
wilfully, his habitual 
state 1s of unselfish 
sadness, he works because it [is] right to 
work, because he believes his countrymen 
in the future will enter that promised land 
he is leading them to, that he himself will 
never see; but the joy in work, the hope, 
the enthusiasm of youth and full life are 
gone. If he were a whit less Christ-like than 
he is he would seek for rest in solitude, and 
separation from political life. 

Unpractical is he? Ask J. S. Mill, he 
answers: “M. is the most practical man of 
the age.” Take his whole life, it is one 
unflagging effort to transform thought into 
action—think how much pleasanter to a 
man of his literary talents to sit in his study 
and rail Carlyle-like at the evils of the age. 
But no. If Italy is to be one and indepen- 
dent, we the believers in this idea must live 
and die to make her so. Do you say he sends 
others where he will not go himself? Simply 
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you don’t know his life. No one runs the 
risks he runs—never disguised, recognized 
often, betrayed often, often disarming those 
sent to betray him by the unconscious in- 
tensity of his personal influence. I grow 
bitter as | think of him in his wretched garret 
room, living on 16 shillings per week, i 
cluding every personal expense; toiling 
through his lonely cheerless life for others 
and those others ungrateful. Could you or 
I, dear, live and suffer thus to embody 
practically each our own pet theories for the 
amelioration of the people? I could not, I 
do not. But I can appreciate him, and 
curse the years of my life in which I stood 
aloof and presumptuously judged without 
sufficient data of him and his. 

Reckless is he? What do you mean, you, 
Napoleon’s admirer, the man who said “tell 
Dr. Armand to do his duty,’”—Napoleon’s 
justiher, who has just sent here agents 
provocateur to enlist among his 400 victims 
the exiles who stand aloof from him in 
scorn. See Ledru Rollins’ letter in the Daily 
News for the 9th to understand what I mean. 
Reckless this man is of his own suffering 
and privations but not of the sob or sigh of 

living human being whose grief he can 
assuage. How can you blind yourself—you 
have not read his writings, you have not 
studied his life? Oh when we meet, if ever 
the time comes when we may talk freely, 
and I may freely prove many things you 
will see things differently. He has been 
too indifferent to calumny and to falsehood; 
lies have grown to become truths for even 
such as you to believe. 

I ought not to care. I do not for the nar- 
row-souled Ruskin or for the calumniating 
world whose blame tells for praise. But 
you? If you did not justify Napoleon I 
should now do more. But to-night I am 
at the saddest. 

Remember, happen what may, let what 
contingencies arise that will—lI believe a// 
M. does to be the truest, highest, best thing 
that can be done for Italy. If we meet it 
will be to more utterly disagree on every 
point than ever, yet | love you always more 
tenderly and more surely. 

Kiss Penini and hold me 

Your J. Tarroma. 


Are you not disgusted with George Sand 
for Daniella? 

Another thing that ought to make you 
suspend your judgment is that you do not 
live among the people he does; they need 
not pretend to love what they loathe to 
him or to affect resignation where they are 
dying for revenge. 

At the most you can only see the outside 
that the people must show to their tyrants. 
You cannot know what they aspire to, or 
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how they are prepared to attain their object 
How you would wonder if 


The references to Mrs. Browning's 
enthusiasm for Napoleon III. are not 
without a stray note of sarcasm, and 
the letter undoubtedly severed a friend- 
ship. It was at this very time that the 
poetess drafted her lines to the Emperor, 


entreating him to withdraw the ban of 


exile from Victor Hugo, and expressing 


her faith in Napoleon as the liberator of 


E urope. Not even the betrz iy al at Villa- 
franca altogether dispelled her mis- 
guided illusions concerning Louis Napo- 
leon; but the subsequent revolution 
through which Italy arrived at freedom 
confirms the judgment of Mrs. Browning 
regarding Cavour as a hero more effec- 
tive than even Mazzini in attaining the 
consummation so dear to her heart. 
Mazzini was not a constructive politi- 
cian; but a prophet, inspired. 

The realm of literature we enter with 
a letter from Vernon Lushington, who, 
in the spring of 1860, while traveling 
through Italy with W. M. Rossetti, had 
met the Brownings at Siena. Lushing- 
ton’s father is still remembered for his 
speech in defense of Queen Caroline, one 
of whose executors he was later to be- 
come. Indeed, this Stephen: Lushington 
was a famous judge; and the family tra- 
ditions of public service were carried 
on by his son Vernon, for twenty-three 
years county-court judge for Surrey and 
Berkshire. 

4 Paper Buitpincs, Tempte, 
9 Nov. 1860. 

Dear Mrs. BrowninGc:—This is a strange 
handwriting to you. But | have to forward 
for your husband’s kind “consideration the 
enclosed letter, and I have to say how I gave 
his message to Mr. Carlyle; and besides this 
I have such kind thoughts towards you and 
yours, and such pleasant recollections of our 
visit, that I must write, and I know you will 
take it kindly. 

Last Saturday night I made my way to 
Chelsea, to the little house in Cheyne Row, 
where the Great Man lives so quietly. | 
found him and Mrs. Carlyle at tea, and with 
them Mr. Ruskin. Ruskin had come for 
an evening’s chat too, for he reverences 
Carlyle much and more and more, and had 
brought with him Swiss photographs and 
sketches. I very soon delivered my message 

—how I had been to Italy and seen the 
Brownings, and how Robert Browning had 
sent home his affectionate remembrances. 
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FACSIMILE OF A SONNET TO MRS, BROWNIN( 


They were kindly received, you may be sure, 
and Carlyle went on to speak to Ruskin 
and me of your husband in the most friendly 
terms; and to Ruskin he said, “If you write 
to the Brownings, tell Browning that I have 
long thought of writing to him, that I would 
now if this coil of work were off my mind, 
that I hope to live to do so yet.” Then we 
talked of other things, or rather he talked, 
on and on, and I think more impressively 
and delightfully even than usual. Sure 
enough he damned all the world up in heaps 
more than once, as if the great day of wrath 
was coming and deserved to come;—but I 
have long made up my mind to bear all this 
and let it go by, and secretly smile as well 
as laugh out loud at his story of the overseer 
of Chelsea, himself a carpenter, coming 
and telling Carlyle ten years ago that “the 


Carlyle said. 


3, WRITTEN BY WALTER SAVAGE LANDOR 


last honest carpenter in Chelsea had died 
that day.” I believe there are some honest 
carpenters left yet, even in Chelsea perhaps; 
I hope and trust and think even I see the 
young generation struggling forward for 
better things. Do not you? 

You may like to hear something of what 
I told him of our seeing Mr. 
Landor; whereupon he recounted us with 
his usual faithful detail, a visit he 
made years ago to Landor at Bath. “I 
found him sitting in his room reading, the 
W alls and even the doors CoV ered Ww ith his 
Italian pictures. Perhaps he was not par- 
ticularly inclined towards me, yet he wel- 
comed me as a brother of the craft. We 
talked much, and it was to me a dignified 
academical afternoon. When 10 o'clock 
came, the old gentleman took out his watch 
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and said, ‘This is my hour; I shall be glad 
to see you, Sir, at 9 o'clock tomorrow morn- 
ing for breakfast.’ Next morning | came, 
and after breakfast the omnibus was to 
call for me to take me to the train. For some 
reason it did not appear, and the time drew 
on,—at last Landor, though he was proud 
as a duke or an emperor, seized my bag, 
and was for carrying it himself to the station. 
| shall never forget him; the old man felt 
that | was his guest, and he would carry 
my bag, therefore; tho’ if a king had asked 
him to carry his—! Happily just then the 
vehicle appeared.” Then he spoke of Lan- 
dor, as one who had begun life with high 
aims, a great scholar, thinking to conquer 
the world, and behold he has conquered 
nothing. Yet more than other literary men 
he has had a feeling for things and men that 
had the stamp of worth. He was proud 
indeed, devilish proud, that was his great 
fault; on the whole it does not do for a 
man to be proud; aman must humble him- 
self altogether and think that he is indeed 
nothing.—But Landor was a very ill-used 
man. Well, Ruskin presently observed how 
sad the latter days of most great men were, 
Scott, Turner, etc. This set Carlyle upon 
Voltaire and Goethe. Voltaire had many 
pretty innocent ways in his old age. When 
the French people discovered that he had 
really been a friend to them, fighting with 
his pen against their enemies, and gathered 
round his carriage that night, with an ex- 
plosion of human enthusiasm rarely wit- 
nessed, crying Vive this and Vive that the 
other of his works, Voltaire got home tired, 
sat down to a dictionary he was at work 
upon, did a little of that, them went to bed to 
sleep. He had a servant Barbara, “ Barbou,” 
who cared for him, and governed him en- 
tirely. Every morning she would bring him 
a cup of coffee, and the old man would some- 
times say, “Barbou, thou must make me 
another cup; thou knowest thou wilt not 
have many more cups to make for me.” 
One day he had on his table some liquor, 
and the fancy entered his head to mix that 
with the coffee, and so make a tertium quid 
better than either, which he accordingly 
did. It proved dreadful, and in short Bar- 
bou had to be summoned. He told her 
what he had done and the consequences. 
Barbou said, “Well, for a wise man, thou 
art certainly the greatest fool in the world.” 
To which the old man replied submissively, 
“C’est vrai, Barbou, c'est vrai!’ — Then 
Goethe. Carlyle said, he had begun life 
with many admirations, and heroes, and they 
had changed, some of them becoming even 
avoidable; but his feeling for Goethe had 
kept steady hold on him. He was the one 
great literary man in the two last centuries, 


for he had a gospel, the divine wonder and 
beauty of this world now in these coster- 
monger days, as in the days of Moses and 
other heroic times. ‘Read him,” he said to 
Ruskin, “and judge for yourself if he is 
not as Carlyle says, or something quite 
different.” He was a man doubtless with a 
skin on him, and perhaps if I had seen him 
in the flesh I should not altogether have 
agreed with him, but speak as he might, even 
quite differently from his message, yet | 
had received that message, I had got it 
from him, and I could then see it for myself. 
In his letters to me I always felt a mild grave 
wisdom speaking to me. Goethe's  self- 
mastery in his age has always seemed so very 
admirable. He had one great trouble, his 
only son was a drunkard. Often he and his 
mother that “distracted angel’”’ wouid be in 
high humour with one another and when 
they were in the high key, a crowd would 
sometimes gather under the window in the 
street. Goethe saw all this, lived next to it 
for 17 years, yet he never spoke of it to 
anyone, even to his nearest kin, but once 
only. The mother came to him and said very 
seriously, her eyes seriously fixed on him, 

‘I wish for thousan< dthalers. Auguste 
must go to Italy.” “No,” said Goethe 
quietly, “No, I will not give the thalers.” 
She looked at him again, he looked at her, 
and she said, “But he must go.” Goethe 
then seeing it was must said, “ He shall have 
the thalers.” The son went to Rome and 
died very shortly. Goethe received the let- 
ter announcing his death, as he was at his 
desk working; he read it, put it down by 
his side, went on with his work; next day 
he broke a blood-vessel; he never really re- 
covered.—Goethe improved in his art, as he 
grew old, his “* Westoestliche Divan” (or some 


such name, I don’t know German) ts full of 


beautiful clever thoughts,—one of the most 
beautiful things he ever wrote.— [he conver- 
sation then took another turn; and Carlyle 
told among other things, how he was nearly 
drowned as a boy; he had been reading 
Virgil, especially a line in which the phrase 
occurs “superante salo”: as he was strug- 
gling in the water, the words came back to 
him, he saw “superante salo” printed in 
letters of fire, nothing but “superante salo, 
superante salo” 
me by the hair, a phenomenon that gave 
me great pleasure.” He also described seeing 
Hare the murderer in an Inn at Dumfries; 
he had been detected by a passenger in the 
coach; there he sat in the bar, the people 
howling at him outside, waiting to tear him 
in pieces—he sat silent, looking very anx- 
ious. He was afterwards smuggled off to the 
gaol for safety.—Al! this and much more said, 
Carlyle sat down on the rug and lighted 
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his pipe in his usual style in the red coals, 
and sat smoking, letting the smoke drift up 
the chimney. But he first told the story of 
a Quaker who had heard Wordsworth talk 
for a long while, saying at last, “‘ Excellent, 
friend William, but now suppose we keep 
silence for five minutes.’”’-—With this I leave 
Carlyle, only adding that he seemed very 
well, that he had 

been a long spell 


AND ELIZABETH BARRETT 
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ten the ground is everywhere beneath US; 
it is very sad. Natural history is my great 
comfort and delight now; I go to the British 
Museum every day and work at birds and 
beasts.” I [V. L.] did all I could to encour- 
age him, told him how many felt very, very 
grateful to him. I for one, urged him to 
keep to Art, where almost all recognized 

his power. Yet 

he seemed very 





in Scotland, es- 
pecially with his 
friend Sir John 
Sinclan, and 
that I rederic is 
getting on but 
slowly. Mrs. Car- 
lvle seemed Ww ¢ ll 
too for her, she 
had been all the 
summer alone in 
town. I asked 
her, How faring? 
She said, “‘ Endur- 
ing.” 

Ruskin was kind 
enough to drive 
me home a good 
part of my way, 
and we talked 
much about him- 
self and his doings 
I led the way). 
He seemed in sad 
mood. His work, 
he said, had al- 
most come to 
nought. “I took 
up architecture, 
and they have de- 
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sad. 
| have retailed 
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Browning, this 
conversation, for I 
knew it would in- 
terest you, yet | 
know you will not 
let it go farther. 
Ruskin may trust 

‘4, and I need 
hardly say that 
l would not Zo 
within a thousand 
miles of doing him 
any injury. 

Now for other 
things to fill up the 
sheet. From Siena, 
Rossetti an d | 
went to St. Ge- 
meniano, then to 
Pisa, Lucca and 
Leghorn. Then 
we took boat and 
had a sple n did 
moonlight trip to 
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another splendid 
moonlight to Mar- 








stroyed all the no- 

ble buildings in 

I urope, destroyed 

them; they would The photograph, sent 
in-law bears the a T 

have done much damage wi 

better to have 

levelled them to 

the ground, we might have picked up a 

few genuine fragments; now there 1s 

nothing. Then for Turner, all his works, 

are perishing, oil pictures and drawings, 


they will vanish utterly. Now I have 
taken up political economy, and all the 
economists are furious with me. All my 


life | have been making enemies,—archi- 
tects, academicians, and now _ political 
economists. You can hardly think how 
lonely I feel; I have my parents, true; they 
are excellent people, and I love them dearly, 
but they do not understand me. Then for 
a long time I believed what was told me in 
theological matters, but I have since had to 
examine for myself, and I now feel how rot- 
Vo... CX XXII.—No 
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TOMB OF MRS. BROWNING AT FLORENCE 





seilles, then home 
up the Rhone Val- 
ley by rail to Paris 
, brother and home. I will 
Italian climate not give you trav- 
ellers’ experiences, 

but this only. Our 

three days at Siena stand out three golden 
days tous, very memorable, very delight- 
ful, and we do not intend to forget the 
kindness of your household and the Storys. 
I felt amongst you, (but that I was 
not very well) as happy as some worthy 
Athenian cobbler, when Socrates came in 
for a “crack” with him at _ his. stall. 
Most sincerely I hope all is going well 
with you, that you are well, and the boy 
quite well, growing in stature and good 
favour. I had some thought of sending him 
Heiler’s ““Wanderstunden No. 2”; that is 
the piece | mentioned to Mr. Browning as a 
great favorite with me, but I have not 
done so. 
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I congratulate you most heartily on the 
grand success of your Vittore Emmanuele, 
and the thriving hopes of Italy. I wish 
I could share in your enthusiasm, but 
whether it is from ignorance of Italy, or 
distrust of all politics from home experience, 
[ cannot as I would. I am however right 
glad of the expulsion of the Bourbon, and 
wish Pope would follow. I am tired of a 
Pope; and the world is too. 

must conclude this with telling you 
that this has been a very very sad day for 
me and mine. The news came by to-day’s 
mail that my elder brother died of fever in 
India on the 25th September; almost, when 
I was so happy with you. The first of our 
ten—we are 10 brothers and sisters—is now 
taken from us, and we all feel it very much. 
My brother’s life was far away, and in 
some respects he was himself different from 
us, vet he was very dear to us. I had to 
write to you, so | have written, and I could 
not help telling you this sad story of mine. 

With many kind regards to Mr. Browning, 

I am, truly yours 
VERNON LusHINGTON. 


Of Carlyle, who figures so prepon- 
derantly in this letter, Mrs. Browning, 
in her essay on him, writes: “Let no 
man scorn the language of Carlyle; for 
if it form part of his idiosyncrasy, his 
idiosyncrasy forms part of his truth.” 
But a more beloved, if perhaps less 
admired, friend is Walter Savage Lan- 
dor, for whom, in the Lear-like days of 
his old age, poor and well-nigh an out- 
cast, the Brownings find a_home close to 
theirs in Florence. The sonnets that he 
wrote when Elizabeth lay near death 
may well be regarded as the greatest 
treasure that Robert Browning pre- 
served among these papers. 


AD ELIZABETHAM B. BROWNING 
ADHUC VITALES ANNOS CARPENTEM 


Is there no sex of souls, as one hath said? 
No Salic law for empire of the mind? 
The natural grace of woman did I find 

With manly force united when I read; 

No truer inspiration utteréd 
Apollo’s priestess, when of old enshrined, 

Full of the God, she poured prophetic strain, 

And anxious pilgrims to the sacred fane 
Hung on her words, in awe-struck wonder 

stood, 
Then turned in silence through che sacred 
wood. 

So, mute with ecstasy and full of fear, 

I ask, could female thought dictate these 
lays? 


No earth-born woman she, her home not here, 
[hese are angelic notes, too high for praise! 


AD EANDEM JAM IN CONSPECTU MORTIS 
AD BEATORUM SEDES TENDENTEM 


No frailer vessel held a richer wine, 
The wine of poesy thy heart had filled 
To overflowing, and a strength distilled 

From Wisdom’s ripest, most luxuriant vine 

Had lent thy work its vigour. Who could climb 
Where thou hast soared, and not find 

ampler range 
Of mental prospect and, extended strange 

From Pisgah heights, the promised lands of 

time? 

Thou wert a later Miriam, she with song, 
With sound of timbrel, and the seven- 

stringed lyre, 
The fainting sons of Israel would inspire, 

While o’er the desert sands they journeyed 

long; 

And thou, too, like thy prototype, must leave 

Us in earth’s wilderness like loss to grieve! 


A tribute to both the Brownings ap- 
pears in the verses of G. P. R. James. 
The author of Richelieu (and of more 
than sixty other novels) was, it may be 
recalled, for some eight years a resident 
in the United States, becoming in 1852 
British Consul at Norfolk, Virginia. He 
was appointed, in 1858, Consul-General 
at Venice, and died there in 1860. No 
doubt it was through Walter Savage 
Landor, an old-time friend, and later 
the author of the novelist’s epitaph on 
the commemorative tablet still to be 
seen at Venice, that James entered into 
the circle of the Brownings. 


Lady, ‘tis rare the Fates as now 
Destine the wreaths they twine: 

The victor’s garland for his brow 
And beauty’s crown for thine. 


Study the page of ancient lore; 
No mightier shalt thou see 

Than him throughout all hist’ry’s store, 
No lovelier than thee. 


For once the eyes of Fortune were not blind 
When those two wreaths she gave: 

Grace to the gentle and the kind, 
Power to the true and brave. 


Having begun with a letter from her 
brother George in regard to the date of 
her birth, we end with another letter 
from the same brother, written to Rob- 
ert Browning fourteen years after his 
wife’s death, in reference to the tomb at 
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Florence of Elizabeth Barrett Browning. 
Robert, the only son of the Brownings, 


whom (as Hawthorne records in his 


Italian Note Book) “they call Pennini 
for fondness” —and who, among these 
papers, is variously termed “Pen,” 
‘* Peni,” and “ Penini’’—was now well on 
in his career as an artist; while Frederick 
Leighton, the designer of Elizabeth’s 
tomb, was soon to become president of 
the Royal Academy. 


My pear Rosert,—Very many thanks for 
your kind letter, and for the confidence ex- 
pressed in my judgment as to the restora- 
tion of the monument. But it is a trust 
which in your presence and that of Leighton, 
I have not courage enough to accept. The 
damage as yet is partial, tho’ I fear increas- 
ing from day to day, but it is not more than 
possible that before very long you will visit 
Florence and see the tomb yourself. Speak- 
ing as a parent for a child, as well as from 
love of art, Leighton would, of course, much 
prefer having the monument restored to its 
original state; but what of hereafter, when 
those are gone who care much for it, and 
the feeling of pride and affection in it and 
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for it (yes, if) must be different to what 
it is now—not forgetting also that it is far 
away, looked chiefly at by strangers, and 
not near a family home where it could be 
constantly cared for? For myself, perhaps I 
am wrong, but I cannot but think that a 
monument in its entirety should have an 
enduring form, permitting dilapidation as 
little as possible; but the ornaments of that 
one will always be the victims of the climate 
of Florence. 

i am indeed most glad at Pen’s success, a 
success which must obliterate all past dis- 
appointments, for it is a success which 
tells of capacity and application, and I look 
forward to the time when he will add, if it 
be possible, another honour to the name he 
bears. Give to him when you next write, 
and also to your sister, my kind love. 

The weather here has been and is nearly 
perfect; and daily in my walks I meet with 
many butterflies. I know no place in Italy 
so sheltered and warm. I see your new book 
is in the press. 

Always dear Robert 
Affectionately yours, 
G. G. M. Barrett 

Hotel Splendide, Mentone 

Jan. 26,75. 


The Old Thought 


BY MARGARET WIDDEMER 


HROUGH the long lanes it came, 
“In the deep grass 


If I should hear 


his tread, 


If he should pass!” 


When I lay down at night 
Wakened the thrill 


“Listen! His voice may call 


Under the sill!” 


Still it went haunting me 
Through the long day 
“Thus he would speak to me, 


Thus I would say 


” 


Ah, the old thought again 
Down the strange street 
“If we should meet again 


If we should meet again?” 
























The Boarders 


BY W. 
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CRE =F se@HE boarder who had 


> 


CP aa fa eloped was a student at 
{ \. \) the theological semi- 
AI qh Ys nary, and he had really 
: ‘ev gone to visit his family, 
.¥ so that he had a fairly 
Lat good conscience in giv- 
ing this eg to the fact that he was 
leaving the place permanently because 
he could not bear it any longer. It was 
a darker shade of deceit to connive with 
his room-mate for the custody of his 
carpet-bag and the few socks and collars 
and the one shirt and summer coat which 
did not visibly affect its lankness when 
gathered into it from his share of the 
bureau-drawers; but he did not know 
what else to do, and he trusted to a final 
forgiveness when all the facts were con- 
sidered by a merciful Providence. His 
board was fully paid, and he had suf- 
fered long. He argued with his room- 
mate that he could do no good by re- 
maining, and that he would have stayed 
if he could have believed there was any 
use. Besides, the food was undermining 
his health, and the room with that 
broken window had given him a cold 
already. He had a right to go, and it 
was his duty to himself and the friends 
who were helping him through the semi- 
nary not to get sick. 
He did not feel that he had convinced 
his room-mate, who took charge of his 
carpet-bag and now sat with it between 
his feet waiting the signal of the fugi- 
tive’s surreptitious return for it. This 
was a vague-looking young man, present- 
ly in charge of the Local and Literary col- 
umn of the one daily paper of the place, 
and he had just explained to the two 
other boarders who were watching with 
him for the event that he was not certain 
whether it was the supper, or the anxiety 
of the situation, or just what it was that 
was now affecting his digestion. 
The fellow-boarders, who sat on the 
edge of the bed, in default of the one 
unbroken chair which their host kept 
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for himself, as easier than a mattress to 
get up from suddenly, did not take sides 
for or against him in his theories of his 
discomfort. One of them glanced at th« 
broken window. 

“How do you glaze that in the day- 
time? You can’t use the bolster then?” 
“T’m not in much in the daytime.” 

It was a medical student who had 
spoken, but he was now silent, and the 
other said, after they had listened to the 
twitter of a piano in the parlor under 
the room, “That girl’s playing will b: 
the death of me.” 

“Not if her mother’s cooking isn’t,” 
the medical student, whose name was 
Wallace, observed with a professional 
effect. 

“Why don’t you prescribe something 
for it?” the law student suggested. 

“Which?” Wallace returned. 

“TI don’t believe anything could cure 
the playing. I must have meant the 
cooking.” 

“You're a promising young jurist, 
Blakeley. What makes you think | 
could cure the cooking?” 

“Oh, I just wondered. The sick one 
gets paler every day. I wonder what ails 
her.’ 

*“She’s not my patient.” 

“Oh! Hippocratic oath. Rather fine 
of you, Wallace. But if she’s not your 
patient 

“Listen!” their host interrupted, 
sharply. After a joint silence he added: 
“No. It must have been the sleet.” 

“Well, Briggs,” the law student said, 
“if it must have been the sleet, what 
mustn't it have been?” 

“Oh!” Briggs explained, “I thought it 
was Phillips. He was to throw a handful 
of gravel at the window.” 

“And then you were to run down with 
his bag and help him to make his escape 
from a friendless widow. Well, I don’t 
know that I blame him. If I didn’t owe 
two weeks’ board, I’d leave myself 
though I hope I shouldn’t sneak away. 
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And if Mrs. Betterson didn’t owe Wal- 
lace, here, two weeks’ board, we'd walk 
off together arm-in-arm at high noon. 
I can’t understand how he ever came to 
advance her the money.” 

Wallace rose from the bed, and kicked 
each leg out to dislodge the tight trou- 
sers of the middle eighteen-fifties which 
had caught on the tops of his high boots. 
“You're a tonguey fellow, Blakeley. But 
you'll find, as vou live long, that there 
are several things you can’t explain.” 

‘T’ll tell you what,” Blakeley said. 

e’ll get Mrs. Betterson to take 
your loan for my debt, and we'll go at 
once.” 

“You can propose something like that 
before the justice of the peace in your 
first pettifogging case.” 

‘I believe Wallace likes to stay. And 
yet he must know from his anatomical 
studies, better than the animals them- 
selves, what cuts of meat the old lady 
| shouldn’t be so fastidious 
about the cuts, if she didn’t treat them 
ll with pork gravy. Well, I mustn’t 
be too hard on a lone widow that | 
owe board to. [ don’t suppose his 
diet had anything to do with the deep 
damnation of the late Betterson’s tak- 
ing off. Does that stove of yours smoke, 
Briggs?” 

**Not when there isn’t a fire in it.” 

“T just asked. Wallace’s stove 
smokes, fire or no fire. It takes advan- 
tage of the old lady’s indebtedness to 
him. There seem,” he added, philo- 
sophically, “‘to be just two occupations 
open to widows who have to support 


gives US. 


themselves: millinery business for young 
ones, boarding-housing for old ones. It 

rather restricted. What do you sup- 
pose she puts into the mince - pies? 
Mince-pies are rather a mystery at the 
best.’ 

Wallace was walking up and down the 
room still in some difficulty with his 
trousers-legs, and kicking out from time 
to time to dislodge them. ‘How long 
should you say Blakeley had been going 
on?” he asked Briggs. 

“You never can tell,” Briggs re- 
sponded. “I think he doesn’t know 
himself.” 

“Well said, youthful scribe! With 
such listeners as you two, I could go on 
for ever. Consider yourselves clapped 








jovially on the back, my gentle Briggs; 
| can’t get up to do it from the hollow 
of your bed here. As you were saying, 
the wonder about these elderly widows 
who keep boarding-houses is the domes- 
tic dilapidation they fall into. If they’ve 
ever known how to cook a meal or sweep 
a room or make a bed, these arts desert 
them in the presence of their boarders. 
Cheir only aim in life seems to be pre- 
venting the escape of their victims, and 
they either let them get into debt for 
their board or borrow money from them. 
But why do they always have daugh- 
ters, and just two of them: one beau- 
tiful, fashionable, and devoted to the 
piano; the other willing to work, but 
pale, pathetic, and incapable of the 
smallest achievement with the gridiron 
or the wash-board? It’s a thing to make 
a person want to pay up and leave, even 
if he’s reading law. If Wallace, here, 
had the spirit of a man, he would collect 
the money owing him, and—” 

“Oh, stop it, Blakeley!’ Wallace 
stormed. “I should think you'd get 
tired of your talk yourself.” 

“Well, as you insist 

Blakeley began again, but Briggs 
jumped to his feet and caught up Phil- 
lips’s carpet-bag, and looked wildly 
around. “It’s gravel, this time.” 

“Well, take your hat, Briggs. It may 
be a prolonged struggle. But remember 
that Phillips’s cause is just. He’s paid 
his board, and he has a perfect right to 
leave. She has no right to prevent him. 
Think of that when the fray is at its 
worst. But try to get him off quietly, 
if youcan. Deal gently with the erring, 
while you stand firm for boarders’ rights. 
Remember that Phillips is sneaking off 
in order to spare her feelings and has 
come pretty near prevarication in the 
effort. Have you got your shoes off? 
No; it’s your rubbers on. That’s bet- 
ter.” 

Briggs faltered with the carpet-bag 
in his hand. “Boys, I don’t like this. 
It feels—clandestine.” 

“It looks that way, too,” Blakeley 
admitted. “It has an air of conspiracy.” 

‘I’ve got half a mind to let Phillips 
come in and get his bag himself.” 

‘It would serve him right, though | 
don’t know why, exactly. He has a 
right to spare his own feelings if he’s 
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sparing hers at the same time. Of course 
he’s afraid she'll plead with him to 
stay, and he'll have to be inexorable 
with her; and if | understand the yield- 
ing nature of Phillips he doesn’t like to 
be inexorable.” 

There came another sharp rattle of 
small pebbles at the window. 

“Oh, confound him!” Briggs cried un- 
der his breath, and he shuffled out of the 
room and crept noiselessly down the 
stairs to the front door. The door 
creaked a little in opening, and he left it 
ajar. The current of cold air that swept 
up to the companions he had left behind 
at his room door brought them the noise 
of his rush down to the gravel walk to 
the gate and a noise there as of fugitive 
steps on the pavement outside. 

A weak female tread made itself heard 
in the hallway, followed by a sharp voice 
from a door in the rear. “Was it the 
cat, Jenny?’ 

“No; the door just seems to have 
blown open. The catch is broken.’ 

Swift, strong steps advanced with an 
effect of angry suspicion. “I don’t be- 
lieve it blew open. More likely the cat 
clawed it open.” 

The steps which the voice preceded 
seemed to halt at the open door, as if 
falling back from it, and Wallace and 
Blakeley, looking down, saw by the dim 
flare of the hall lamp the face of Briggs 
confronting the face of Mrs. Betterson 
from the outer darkness. They saw the 
sick girl, whose pallor they could not 
see, supporting herself by the stairs post 
with one hand and pressing the other to 
her side. 

“Oh! It’s you, Mr. Briggs,” the land- 
lady said, with a note of inculpa- 
tion. “What made you leave the door 
open Fr: 

The spectators could not see the swift 
change in Briggs’s face from terror to 
savage desperation, but they noted it 
in his voice. “‘Yes—yes. It’s me. I 
just—lI was just No I won’t, either! 
You'd better know the truth. I was 
taking Phillips’s bag out to him. He 
was afraid to come in for it, because 
he didn’t want to see you, ‘the con- 
founded coward! He’s left.” 

“Left? And he said he would stay 
till spring! Didn’t he, Jenny?” 

“T don’t remember—”’ the girl weakly 


gasped, but her mother did not heed her 
in her mounting wrath. 

“A great preacherhe’//make. What'd 
he say he left for?” 

“He didn’t say. Will you let me up- 
stairs? 

“No, I won’t, till you tell me. You 
know well enough, between you.” 

“Yes, | do know,” Briggs answered, 
savagely. “He left because he was tired 
of eating sole-leather for steak, and fire- 
salt pork, and yellow soap for biscuit, 
and tar for molasses, and sausage that 
barks, and butter strong enough to make 
your nose curl, and drinking burnt-rye 
slops for coffee and tea-grounds for tea. 
And so am I, and so are all of us, and 
and— Will you let me go up-stairs now, 
Mrs. Betterson?” 

His voice had risen, not so high but 
that another voice from the parlor could 
prevail over it: a false, silly, girl-voice, 
with the twitter of piano-keys as from 
hands swept over the whole board to 
help drown the noise of the quarrel in 
the hall. “Oh yes, I'll sing it again, 
Mr. Saunders, if you sa-a-a-y. 

Then the voice lifted itself in a silly 
song, and a silence followed the voices 
in the hall, except for the landlady’s 
saying, brokenly: ‘Well, all right, Mr. 
Briggs. You can go up to your room 
for all me. I’ve tried to be a mother to 
you boys, but if this is what I get for it!” 

The two at the threshold of Briggs’s 
room retreated within, as he bounded 
furiously upon them and slammed the 
door after him. It started open again, 
from the chronic defect of the catch, 
but he did not care. 

“Well, Briggs, I hope you feel better 
now,” Blakeley began. ‘ You certainly 
told her the truth, the whole truth, and 
nothing but the truth. But I wonder 
you had the heart to do it before that 
sick girl.” 

“| didn’t have the heart,” Briggs 
shouted. “But I had the courage, and 
if you say one word more, Blakeley, I’ll 
throw you out of the room. I’m going 
to leave! My board’s paid if yours 
isn’t.” 

He went wildly about, catching things 
down here and there from nails and out 
of drawers. The tears stood in his eyes. 
But suddenly he stopped and listened 


to the sounds from below—the sound of 
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the silly singing in the parlor, and the 
sound of sobbing in the dining-room, 
and the sound of vain entreating be- 
tween the sobs. 

“Oh, I don’t suppose I’m fit to keep 
a boarding-house. I never was a good 
manager; and everybody imposes on me, 
and everything is so dear, and | don’t 
know what’s good from what’s bad. 
Your poor father used to look after all 
that.” 

“Well, don’t you cry, now, mother! 
[cll all come mght, you'll see. I’m 
getting so | can go and do the marketing 
now; and if Minervy would only help 
a little 

“No, no!” the mother’s voice came 
anxiously up. “‘We can get along with- 
out her; we always have. I know he 
likes her, and I want to give her every 
chance. We can get along. If she was 
only married, once, we could all live—” 
\ note of self-comforting gradually stole 
into the mother’s voice, and the sound 
of a nose violently blown seemed to put 
a period to her suffering. 

“Oh, mother, I wish I was well!’ The 
girl’s voice came with a burst of wild 
lamenting. 

“'Sh, ’sh, deary!’ her mother en- 
treated. ‘He'll hear you, and then 

“*Hazel Dell’?” the silly voice came 
from the parlor, with a sound of fright 
init. “I can sing it without the music.” 
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The piano keys twittered the prelude 
and the voice sang: 
“In the Hazel Dell my Nelly’s sleeping, 


Nelly loved so long!” 

Wallace went forward and shut the 
door. “It’s a shame to overhear them! 
What are you going to do, you fellows?” 

“I’m going to stay,” Briggs said, “if 
it kills me. At least | will till Minervy’s 
married. J don’t care what the grub’s 
like. I can always get a bite at the 
restaurant.” 

“If anybody will pay up my back 
board, I'll stay, too,’ Blakeley followed. 
“| should like to make a virtue of it, and, 
as things stand, I can’t.” 

* All right,’”’ Wallace said, and he went 
out and down the stairs. Then from the 
dining-room below his heavy voice of- 
fering encouragement came up, in terms 
which the others could not make out. 

*T’ll bet he’s offering her another ad- 
vance,” Blakeley whispered, as if he 
might be overheard by Wallace. 

“IT wish J could have offered to do 
it,” Briggs whispered back. I feel as 
mean as pursley. Would -you like to 
kick me?” 


*1 don’t see how that would do any 


good. | may want to borrow money of 


you, and you can’t ask a loan from a 
man you've kicked. Besides, I think 
what you said may do her good.” 


The Threshold 


BY BARBARA SEYMOUR 


IFE lies before me, but shut is the door 
On all my childish days. No more, no more 
Shall I in all my years again be free 


And careless—happy 


as | used to be. 


So be it. Lord! I know that all is night, 
I would not alter it, or shirk the fight. 


Shut then the door! 


That when I meet a child I may slip back! 


but leave a little crack 
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The Side of the Angels 


A NOVEL 
BY BASIL KING 


CHAPTER XXX 


CRE = F DOT was William Sweet- 
ay ue) apple, the gardener’s 
\. ) boy, who informed Lois 
Vo that Claude had come 
ie back, throwing the in- 

f 


tee TET 4 formation casually over 
pate Ga his shoulder as he wa- 
tered the lawn. “Seen Mr. Claude to- 
day, ’m.” 

“Oh no, you didn’t, Sweetapple,” 
Lois contradicted. ‘‘Mr. Claude is in 
the West.” 

“He may be in the West now, ’m, 
but he wasn’t at twenty- -fve minutes 
past two this afternoon.’ 

Sudden fear brought Lois down a step 
or two of the portico, over the Corinthi- 
an pillars of which roses clambered i 
early July profusion. In white, with a 
broad-brimmed Winterhalter hat from 
which a floating green veil hung over 
her ihoulile rs and down her back, her 
strong, slim figure seemed to have gained 
in fulfilment of herself even in the weeks 
that Thor had been away. 

“Where did you see him, Sweetapple? 

or think you saw him?” 

Sweetapple turned the nozzle of the 
hose so as to develop a crown of spray 
with which he bedewed the roses of all 
colors grouped in a great central bed. 
“I didn’t think, ’m. It was him.” 

“Well, where?” 

“See him first going into the woods 
leading up to Duck Rock. That was 
when I was on my way to Lawyer Pet- 
ley’s.” 

“Did you see him twice?” 

“See him again as I come back. He 
was down in the road by that time— 
looking up toward old man Fay’s—Had- 
ley B. Hobson’ s place that is to be. Old 
man Fay’s got to quit. Family moved 
already. You knew that, didn’t you, 
*m? 

It was because Lois was really 





alarmed by this time that she said, 
“Oh, you must have been mistaken, 
Sweetapple!” 

“Just as you say, ’m,” Sweetapp le 
agreed, “but I see him; it was him.” 

She withdrew again, reseating herself 
in the shade of the semicircular open 
porch protecting the side-door where 
she had been writing on a pad. Though 
so near the roadway, a high growth of 
shrubs screened her from all but the 
passers up and down Willoughby’s Lane. 
At this time of year they were relatively 
few, many of the residents of County 
Street having already gone to the sea- 
side or the mountains. Lois enjoyed the 
seclusion thus afforded her, and the 
tranquillity. The garden and her poorer 
neighbors gave an outlet to her need for 
physical activity, while in the solitude 
of the house and in that wider solitud« 
created by the absence of all the Will- 
oughbys and Mastermans something 
within her was being healed. It was 
being healed—but healed in a way that 
left her changed. The change was mani- 
fest in what she said when, with the 
pad on her knee again, she began to 
write. 

“T am deeply moved, dear Thor, bj 
your last letter from Colorado Springs, 
and would gladly say something ade- 
quate in response to it. When I can 
1 will—if I ever can. As to that the 
decisive word must be with time. | 
cannot hurry it. I can give you no 
assurance now. Now I feel—but why 
should I repeat it? An illusion once 
dispelled can rarely be brought back. 
Still less can you replace it by reality. 
What we are looking for is a substitute 
for love. You may have found it—but 
I have not. I can accept your definition 
of love as a giving out, a pouring forth, 
a desire to do and to contribute; but 
it is precisely here that I fail to respond 
to the test. There is something in me 
stagnated or dammed up. My heart 
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THE SIDE OF 
feels like a well that has gone dry. I 
have nothing to yield. I understand 
what Rosie Fay said to me the day when 
| talked to her on Duck Rock: ‘I’m 
empty; I’ve given all I had to give.’ 
It was less blameworthy on her part 
than on mine, because she, poor little 
thing, had given so much and I so little. 
\nd yet my supply seems to be ex- 
hausted. It must have been thin and 
shallow to begin with. As I feel at 
present it would take a new creation to 
replenish it. 

“With regard to my calling forth 
what is best in you, dear Thor—well, 
any one would do that or anything. 
You’re one of those who have nothing 
but the best to offer. Do you know what 
Uncle Sim said of you last night ?—‘ Thor 
is always on the side of the angels—and, 
though he makes mistakes, they'll rescue 
him.’ They will, dear Thor; I’m sure 
of it. They may rescue us both—even 
if at present I don’t see how.” 

Having written this much, she paused 
to ask what she should say further. 
Should she speak of his coming home? 
No. Since the address he had given her 
indicated that he was on his way, it was 
best that he should take the responsi- 
bility of his own return. Should she 
tell him that Sweetapple thought he 
had seen Claude? No. It would alarm 
him without doing any good. If Claude 
was back, he was back—besides which 
Sweetapple might be wrong. So she 

signed her name with her usual they 
cant abruptness, sealing the envelope 
and addressing it. 

Her hesitation came in putting on the 
stamp. Somehow the letter seemed too 
cold to send. She didn’t want to be 
cold—only to be sincere. Wounding 
him she wounded herself more deeply, 
for in spite of everything his pain was 
hers. 

Slowly she tore the letter open again, 
to a sunset chorus of birds of whose 
song she had just become conscious. 
From tree to tree they fluted to one an- 
other and answered back, now with a 
reckless, passionate warble, now with 
a long, liquid love-note. It was the 
voice of the rich world that lay around 
her—a world of flowers and lawns and 
meadows and upland woods, and cool, 
deep shades and mellowing light. But 
Vor. CXXXII.—No. 790.—68 
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it was also the voice that had accom- 
panied her into the enchanted land on 
that winter’s day when Thor had kissed 
her wrist. The day seemed now im- 
measurably far away in time, and the 
enchanted land had been left behind 
her; but the voice was still there, flut- 
ing, calling, reminding, entreating, with 
an insistence that almost made her 
weep. 

She wrote hurriedly in postscript: “If 
there was ever anything I could do 
for you, dear Thor, perhaps what | 
used to feel would come back to me. 
If it only would! If I could only be 
great and generous and inexacting as 
you would be! I want to be, Thor 
darling; I long to be; but I am like a 
person paralyzed, whose limbs no longer 
answer to his will. I pray for recovery 
and restoration—but will it ever come?” 

As encouragement to Thor she was 
no more satisfied with this than with 
what, she had said earlier, but it ex- 
pressed all she could allow herself to 
say. She ended the note definitely » Zet- 
ting it ready for the post. 

She was still engaged in doing so 
when, the crunching of footsteps caus- 
ing her to lift her head, she saw Claude. 
Having come round to the side-portico 
on a hint from William Sweetapple, he 
stood at a little distance, smiling. He 
was smiling, but as a dead man might 
smile. Lois could neither rise nor speak 
from awe. Claude himself could neither 
speak nor advance. He stood like a 
specter—but a specter who has been in 
hell. The very smile was that of the 
specter who has no right to come out of 
hell, and yet has come. 

Lois was not precisely troubled; she 
was terrified. If Claude had only spoken 
a word or taken a step forward it would 
have broken the spell that held her 
dazed and dumb. But he did nothing. 
He only stood and smiled—that awful 
smile which expressed more anguish 
than any rictus of pain. He stood just 
as he came into sight, on turning the 
corner of the house, with the many 
colors of the rose-bed at his left hand. 
It was exactly like this, she had always 
imagined, that disembodied spirits or 
astral forms made their appearances to 
portend death. 

She got possession of her faculties at 
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last. “Claude!” She could just whisper 
it. 

He continued to smile as he advanced 
and came up the steps; but it was not 
till he was actually beside her that he 
said, in a voice which might also have 
been that of a dead man, “You didn’t 
expect me, did you?” 

She remembered afterward that they 
neither shook hands nor exchanged any 
of the usual forms of greeting, but at 
the minute it didn’t seem natural that 
they should. Her own tone was as 
strained as his as she answered, awe- 
somely: “No. Sit down, Claude. When 
did you come?” 

Throwing his hat on the floor, he 
dropped wearily into a deck-chair and 
closed his eyes. With the sharp profile 
grown extraordinarily white and thin, 
the dead-man expression terrified her 
again. She wished he would raise his 
head and look at her—look more like 
life. All he did was to open his eyes 
heavily, as he replied, “Got back yes- 
terday.” 

It was less from interest than from 
the desire to get’on the plane of actual 
things that she asked, ‘‘Where are you 
staying?” 

“Slept at the house last night. Old 
Maggs the caretaker has the key, so I 
made him let me in.” 

“‘ But are you going to stay any time?” 

“Might as well. Don’t see why not.” 

There was so much to say and so 
much she was afraid to say that she 
hardly knew with what to _ begin. 
“Weren't you,” she ventured, timidly— 
—‘‘weren’t you having a good time?” 

His answer as he lay back with 
eyes closed again was another of his 
smiles, only dimmer now with a faint 
bitter-sweetness. She knew it was like 
asking a man if his pain is better when 
itis killinghim. Nevertheless, the ground 
of common, practical things was the 
only one to keep to, so she went on: 
“But you won't like sleeping at the 
house every night—with no one in it. 
Don’t you want to come here?” 

He shook his head. “No, thanks. 
Mrs. Maggs will make my bed and give 
me breakfast. That’s all I need. Get 
the rest of my meals in town.” 

“But you'll stay to dinner now, won’t 
you?” 


He lifted himself up in his chair at 
last, his face taking on its first look of 
life. “Thor be there?” 

“Why, no. Thor’s away—in the 
West. Didn’t you know?” 

He started nervously. “ Away in the 
West? Not looking for me?” 

She tried to smile. “Of course not 
He went to attend the medical congres: 
in Minneapolis. He’s on his way hom« 
now.” 

“When do you expect him?” 

“Oh, not at once. I don’t know when 
He’s taking his time.” 

He studied her awhile, with eyes that 
seemed to read her secret. “‘ What for?” 
“To see the country, I suppose. My, 

last letter was from Colorado Springs.’ 

He dropped back into the chair with 
a tired sigh of relief. “All right. 1’!! 
stay to dinner. Thanks.” 

She allowed him to rest, asking no 
more questions than she could help til! 
dinner was over and they had come out 
again on the portico, so that he might 
have his cigar in the cool, scented eve- 
ning air. She was more at ease with 
him, too, now that she could no longe: 
see the suffering in his pinched, emaci- 
ated face. 

“Claude, why did you come home?” 

He withdrew the cigar from his lips 
just long enough to say, “Because | 
couldn’t stay away.” 

“Why couldn’t you?” 

“Because | couldn’t.” 

“Don’t you think it would have been 
well to make the effort?” 

“What was the good of making th: 
effort when I couldn’t keep it up?’ 

“But you kept it up for a while.” 

“Not after—after I heard.” 

“Heard about Rosie?” 

He made an inarticulate sound of 
assent. 

“What did you hear?” 

“1 heard—what she did.” 

“How? Who told you?” 

“That chump, Billy Cheever. Wrote 

” 


e. 
“How did he know it had anything to 
do with you?” 
“Oh, wes fool enough to tell him 


about her once—and so he caught on to 
it. Put two and two together, I sup- 
pose, when he heard that—that—”’ 

She seized the opportunity to make 
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the first incision toward getting in her 
point. “That she threw herself into 
the Fond? Did he say that Jim Breen 
dived after her and brought her up?” 

He answered indifferently. ‘He said 
some one did. He didn’t say who.” 

t was Jim. He saved her.” As the 
statement evoked no response, she con- 
tinued, “Claude, what did you come 
home for ?” 

\oain he withdrew his cigar from his 
mouth, looking at her obliquely. ‘“‘To 
marry her.” 

She allowed some time to elapse be- 
fore saying, “Claude, I don’t think you 
will.” 

“Oh yes, I shall.” 

“What makes you so sure?” 

“Because I am.” 

“I’m not. Or, rather, if I am sure 
it’s the other way.” 

He sprang up, seizing her by the arm 
over which there was nothing but a 
gauze scarf by way of covering. “Lois, 
for God’s sake! What do you mean? 
You know something. Tell me. She 
hasn’t gone away with Thor, has she?” 

She, too, sprang up, shaking off his 
“You 
fool! Don’t touch me! She'll marry 
Jim Breen. She’ll be in love with him 
in a week or two.” 

It was all over in an instant, but the 
blaze in her eyes seemed literally to 
knock him down. He fell back into the 
deck-chair again, though he sat astride 
on it with his feet on the floor, covering 
his face with his hands. 

“I beg your pardon, Lois,” 
tered, humbly. 
saying.” 

“No, you don’t,” she agreed, speak- 
ing breathlessly because the leaping of 
her heart was so wild; “but that’s 
hardly an excuse for taking leave alto- 
gether of your senses.” 

He continued to mutter into his hands. 
“Tm crazy! I’m drunk! I’m stark 
mad! But oh, Lois, if you knew what 
I'd been through you wouldn’t mind.” 

The hot anger that had rolled over her 
with a wrath such as she had never felt 
before began to roll away again, leaving 
her sick and shivering. It was an excuse 
for going into the house to find a cloak 
and for getting the minute’s respite nec- 
essary to self-control. To regain it she 


hand as if it had been a serpent. 


he mut- 
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was obliged to walk steadily, holding 
her head high. She was obliged, too, 
to repent of the tigress impulse with 
which she had turned on Claude, fling- 
ing in his face that for which she had 
meant to prepare him by degrees. 
As she mounted the stairs and went 
to her room she repeated her own 
formula: “Nothing that isn’t kind and 
well thought out beforehand.”” What she 
had said had been neither well thought 
out nor kind, but the temptation had 
been overwhelming. For the instant it 
had seemed secondary that Thor hadn’t 
taken Rosie to the West, since Claude, 
who knew so much more of the inner 
history of the episode than she did her- 
self, had thought such an action possi- 
ble. More clearly than ever before 
she saw that some appalling struggle 
for the possession of the little creature 
must have taken place, and that it 
had been going on during those months 
when life was apparently so peaceful 
and she had been living in her fool’s 
paradise. It was not till he had lost 
the fight that Thor had come to her 
in the snow-bound woods with the 
twitter of birds and the deep music of 
the tree-tops accompanying those half- 
truths she had been eager to believe. 
She herself had been fatuous and vain 
in assuming that he could love her; but 
if there was little to say for her, there 
was nothing at all to be said for him. 
He had been the more false for the rea- 
son that, as far as he went, he had been 
sincere. It was his very sincerity that 
had tricked her. Less than at any time 
since the day when he had stammered 
out his futile explanations did she feel 
it possible to pardon him. 

But there was something else. Now, 
if she chose, she could know. In his 
present state of mind Claude would be- 
tray anything. She had only to ques- 
tion him, to throw the emphasis adroitly 
here or there, and the whole story would 
come out. It was like having a key come 
into her hands—a key that would unlock 
all those mysteries which were her ter- 
ror. She was still irresolute, however, 
as to using it after she had taken an old 
opera-cloak from a wardrobe, thrown 
it over her shoulders, and gone down- 
stairs again. 


She found Claude as she had left hin 
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—astride on the deck-chair, his face in 
his hands, the burning end of the cigar 
that protruded between his fingers mak- 
ing a point of light. The abject attitude 
moved her to pity in spite of everything. 
She herself remained standing, her tall 
figure thrown into dim relief between 
two of the white Corinthian pillars of 
the portico. 

For the minute, however, the folly of 
Claude’s return was the matter imme- 
diately to be dealt with; to get him to 
go away again was the end to be at- 
tained. It was with this in view, as 
well as with a measure of compassion, 
that she said: 

“You poor Claude! You have been 
through things, haven’t you?” 

The answer came laconically: “ Been 
in hell.” 

“Yes, that’s what I thought,” she 
agreed, simply. “I thought it the in- 
stant you came round the corner this 
afternoon. But why? For what reason 
—exactly?” 

He lifted his haunted face, stammer- 
ing out his recital in a way that reminded 
her of Thor. She could see that he had 
profited by his mistake of a few minutes 
earlier, and that just as Thor had tried 
to tell Claude’s story without involving 
his own, so Claude was endeavoring to 
spare her by doing the same thing. 
Being able to supply the blanks more 
accurately now than on the former oc- 
casion, she found a kind of poignant, 
torturing amusement in fitting her 
knowledge in. 

He began with his first meeting with 
Rosie, describing the scene. He had not 
taken the adventure seriously, not any 
more than he had taken a dozen simi- 
lar. Girls like that could generally be 
thrown off as easily as they were taken 
on, and they bore you no ill-will for the 
change. Asa matter of fact,a new flirta- 
tion generally began where the old one 
ended, which made part of the fun for 
the girl as for the man. He was speak- 
ing of respectable girls, Lois was to 
understand—village girls, shop girls, and 
others of the higher wage-earning vari- 
ety, who didn’t mind showing a spice 
of devil before they married and settled 
down. Lots of them didn’t, and were 
no worse for it in the end. It had not 
occurred to him that Rosie would be 


different from others of the class, 0; 
that she would take in deadly earnes; 
what was no more than play for him. 

When he had made this discovery h, 
had tried to withdraw, but only with th 
result of becoming involved more deep], 
Over the processes by which he was |e 
finally to pledge himself he grew inc. 
herent, as also over the signs which 
caused him to suspect that Rosie w. 
playing fast and loose with him. H; 
mutterings as to “somebody else wh 
was in love with her” and who » 
“ready to put up money” threw h 
back on memories of his uneasy qui 
tions concerning Thor on the evening 
after the return from the honeymoon 
It was with a sense of the key slippin; 
into the lock that she said: 

“And that made you jealous?” 

“As the devil. It was because it did 
that I knew I couldn’t give her up—th 
I’d never let her go.” 

There was sincere curiosity in her ton 
as she asked the question, “ But, Claude, 
why did you?” 

“Because she lied to me.” 

“Oh! And had you never lied to her?” 
He mumbled something about th 
not being the same thing. “She swor 
to me that there’d never been any put- 

up job between her and—and—” 

She helped him out. “‘The—the othe: 
person.” She could hear the key grating 
as it turned. “And was there?” 

He made the impatient, circular move- 
ment of his head, as though his colla: 
chafed him, with which she was famil 
iar. He was gaining time in order t 
use tact. “Oh, I don’t know. Ther: 
was—there was something. Whateve: 
it was, she denied it, when all the whil: 
they were—” 

She felt obliged fully to turn the ke) 
She knew how perilous the question 
might be, but it was beyond her to 
keep it back. “They were what, 
Claude?” 

“They were trying to catch me in a 
trap.” 


It was like the door into the hall of 


mysteries opening, but only to mak« 
disclosures dimmer and more mystifying 
still. The postponement of dreadful 
certainties enabled her, however, to sa) 
with some slight relief, “But this—this 
other person couldn’t have been ver) 
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fond of her himself if he—if he gave 
her up to you. rr 

He bowed his head still lower into his 
hands, muttering toward the floor: “Oh, 
| don’t know. I don’t care—now. Any- 
how, she lied to me, and”—he lifted his 
haggard eyes again—‘and I jumped at 
it. L saw the way out—and I jumped at 
it. I told her—I told her—I’d go and 
marry some one else.” 

“Did you mean Elsie Darling?” 

He nodded speechlessly. 

It was to come back again to the 
point which her anger had caused her 
to miss that she went forward and laid 
her hand on his shoulder kindly. “I 
would, Claude, if I were you,” she said, 
in a matter-of-fact voice. “‘She’d make 
you a good wife.” 

‘No one will make me a good wife 
now,” he said, hoarsely. “I’m going to 
marry Rosie. I'll marry her if it puts 
me in the gutter. I'll marry her if | 
never have a cent.” 

She went back to her place between 
the pillars, leaning against one of them. 
“But, Claude,” she reasoned, “would 
that do any good? Would it ma ike either 
of you happy, after all that’s been said 
and done?” 

He seemed to writhe. “I don’t care 
anything about that. I’ve got to do it.” 

“You haven’t got to do it if Rosie 
doesn’t want it.” 

‘It’s got nothing to do with her.” 

She looked at him in astonishment. 
“What do you mean?” 

He tried to explain further. He had 
not come back primarily to atone for the 
suffering he had inflicted on Rosie, or 
because his love for her was such that 
he couldn’t live without her. He had 
come back to propitiate the demon 
within himself—the demon or the god, 
he was not sure which it was, for it pos- 
sessed the attributes of both. He had 
come back to escape the chastisement 
his soul inflicted on 1tself—because with- 
out coming back he could no longer be 
aman. He had come back because the 
Furies had driven him with their whip 
of knotted snakes, and he could do 
nothing but yield to their hounding. 
If Lois thought that traveling in the 
West was beer and skittles when hunted 
and scourged like that—well, she had 
better try it and see. 
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What she must understand already 
was that Rosie and happiness had be- 
come minor considerations. He would 
sacrifice both to regain a measure of his 
self-respect. He had never supposed, 
and he didn’t suppose now, that Rosie 
would be happy in marrying him, but 
that was no longer to the point. The 
demon or the god must be appeased, at 
no matter what cost to the victim. 

He made these explanations not 
straightforwardly or concisely, but with 
rambling digressions that took him over 
half the Middle West. He described, or 
hinted at, all sorts of scenes, peopled by 
gay young business men and garnished 
by pretty girls, in which he could have 
enjoyed himself had it not been for the 
enemy in his heart. It wasn’t merely 
that he had thrown over Rosie with a 
cruelty that made her try to kill herself, 
and still less was it that he couldn’t live 
down his love when once he set about 
it. It was that the Claude who might 
have been was strangled and slain, leav- 
ing him no inner fellowship but with the 
Claude who was. 

‘I’m a gentleman—what?” 
raising his white face pitifully. 
act like a gentleman—what?”’ 

“Yes, but if it’s too late, Claude—for 
that particular thing?” 

“Oh, but it isn’t—it won’t be—not 
whe n she sees me.” 

“It might be; and if she doesn’t want 
it, Claude, I don’t see why you 

“You don’t see why because you’re 
not me. If you were, you would. A 
woman hasn’t a man’s sense of honor, 
anyhow.” 

She let this pass with an inward smile 
in order to say, “But, Claude, suppose 
you can’t do it?” 

He twisted his neck, with his custom- 
ary chafing, irritated movement. “I’ll 
do it—or croak.” 

“Oh, but that’s nonsense.” 

“To you—not to me. You haven't 
been through the mill that I’ve been 
ground up in. You don’t knoy what 
it is to have been born—born a gentle- 
man—and to have blasted yourself into 
human remains. That’s what I am 
now—not a man—to say nothing of a 
gentleman—just human remains—too 
awful to look at.” 

She tried to reason with him. 


he asked, 


“I must 
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Claude, you mustn’t exaggerate things 
or put the punishment out of proportion 
to the crime. Admitting that what you 
did to Rosie was dishonorable—brutal, 
if you like—”’ 

“Oh, it isn’t that. It’s what I did to 
myself. Can’t you see?” 

Lois felt her opportunity to have fully 
come. “She'll marry Jim Breen —if 
you'll only leave her alone.” 

“Oh, rot!’ 

The tone expresse d the degree of im- 
portance he attached to this possibility. 
He went on again, discursively, inco- 
herently, covering much of the same 
ground, but with new and illuminating 
details, details of which the background 
was still a jumble of suppers and dances 
and journeys, but in which the god or 
the demon gave him no rest. His dis- 
taste for diversion having declared itself 
from the day of his starting for Chicago, 
he had whipped up an appetite to coun- 
teract it. Availing himself of the free- 
dom of a young man plentifully supplied 
with money for the first time in his life, 
he had made use of all the resources with 
which strange and exciting cities could 
furnish him to get back his zest in light- 
heartedness. The result was not 
pleasure, but disgust, and a horror of 
himself that grew. It grew while he 
was in Chicago; it grew with each 
further stage of his journey—in St. 
Louis, in Cincinnati, in Los Angeles. 
It was in Los Angeles that he had re- 
ceived Billy Cheever’s letter with the 
news of Rosie’s mad leap, and he 
knew for a certainty that the only 
thing to be done was to turn his face 
eastward. Whatever happened, and 
whoever suffered, he must redeem him- 
self. Redemption had become for him 
a need more urgent than food, more 
vital than life. Though he didn’t use 
the word, though his terms were simple 
and boyish and slangy, Lois could see 
that his stress was that which sent pil- 
grims to the Holy Sepulcher, and drove 
Judas to go and hang himself. Redemp- 
tion lay in marrying Rosie, and restor- 
ing his honor, and bringing the Claude 
who might have been back to life. In- 
deed, it was difficult to tell at times 
which of the two was slain—whether the 
Claude who might have been, or the 
other Claude—so distraught and in- 


volved were his appeals. But beyond 
marrying Rosie and keeping his word 
being a gentleman, as he expressed it 
his outlook didn’t extend. “Any damn 
thing that liked could happen” when that 
atoning act had been accomplished. 


There were so many repetitions in his 
turns of thought that Lois ended by 
following them no more than listlessly. 
Not that she had ceased to be interested, 
but her mind was occupied with other 
phases of the drama. She remembered, 
what she had so often heard, that in the 
Mastermans there was this extraordi- 
nary strain of idealism of which no one 
could foresee the turn it would take. 
She knew the traditions of the great- 
grandfather whose heart had broken on 
finding that America was not the regen- 
erated land he hoped for. Tales wer 
still current in the village of old Dr. 
Masterman, his son, who through sheer 
confidence in his fellow-men never paid 
any one he owed and never collected 
money from any one who owed it to 
him. Archie Masterman, in the next 
generation, was supposed to have taken 
the altruistic tendency by the throat 
in himself and choked it down; but 
Uncle Sim was a byword of eccentric 
goodness throughout the countryside. 
Now the impulse was manifest in 
Claude, in this revulsion against his own 
failure, in this marred and broken vision 
of a Something to which he had not 
been true. And as for Thor . 

But here she was tortured and fright- 
ened. Who knew what this strange in- 
heritance might be working in him? 
Who could tell how big and tender and 
transcending it might become? That it 
would be transcending and tender and 
big was certain. If poor, frivolous, futile 
Claude could feel like this, could feel 
that he must redeem his soul though 
Me damn thing that liked” should 

en as the price of his redemption, 

a the yearning would outflank her 
pat Might not the secret of secrets 
be in that? Might not that which she 


had been seeing as treachery to herself 


be no more than a conflict of aspira- 
tions? If Claude, with his blurred dis- 
tortion of the divine in him, served no 
other purpose, he at least threw a light 
on Thor. Thor, too, was a Masterman. 
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Thor, too, was born to the vision—to 
the longing after the nationally perfect 
that had become legendary since the 
time of the great-grandfather—to the 
sweet, neighborly affection that ran 
through all the tales of that man’s son 
to the sturdy righteousness of Uncle 
‘im—to the standards of honor from 
vhich poor Claude had fallen as angels 
ll—and to God only knew what high 
nptings strangled and vitiated in his 
father. ‘Thor was heir to it all, with 
omething of his own to boot, something 
strong, something patient, something 
laborious and loyal, something long- 
iffering and winning and meek, that 
might have marked the leader of a re- 
bellious people or a pagan, skeptic 
Christ. 

Her mind was so full of this ideal of 
the man against whom—and also for 
whon—ner heart was hot that she made 
no efert to detain Claude when, after 
long silence, he picked up his hat and 

ipped away into the darkness. 


CHAPTER XXXI 


E slipped away into the darkness, 
H but only to do what he had done 

on the previous evening after 
making arrangements with old Maggs. 
He climbed the hill north of the Pond, 
not so much in the hope of seeing Rosie 
or any one else, as to haunt the scenes 
so closely associated with his spiritual 
downfall. 

It wasa languorous, luscious night, with 
the scent of new-mown hay mingling 
with that of gardens. If there was any 
breeze it was lightly from the east, 
bringing that mitigation of the heat tra- 
ditional to the week following Inde- 
pendence Day. As there was no moon, 
the stars had their full midsummer in- 
tensity, the Scorpion trailing hotly on 
the southern horizon, with Antares 
throwing out a fire like the red rays in 

diamond. Beneath it the city flung 
up a yellow glow that might have been 
the smoke of a distant conflagration, 
while from the hilltop the suburbs were 
a-sparkle. As, standing in the road, 
Claude looked through the open gateway 
down over the slope of land, the hothouse 
roofs and the distant levels of the Pond 
gleamed with a faint, ghostly radiance 
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like the sheen of ancient tarnished 
crystal. 

Che house was dark. It was dark and 
dead. It was dark and dead and 
haunted. Everything was haunted; 
everything was dark. Even the furnace 
chimney looming straight and _ black 
against the stars was plume less. But in 
the silence and stillness there was some- 
thing that drew him on. He crossed the 
road and went a few paces within the 
gate. He had not ventured so far on 
the previous evening, and during the 
day he had dared no more than to look 
upward from the boulevard below, after 
that pilgrimage to Duck Rock on which 
William Sweetapple had surprised him. 
Now in the darkness and quietness he 
stood, not searching so much as dream- 
ing. He was dreaming of Rosie, dream- 
ing of her with a kind of cheer. After 
all, he would be bringing j joy to her as 
well as getting peace of spirit for himself. 
It wouldn’t be so hard. She would meet 
him as she used to meet him here, 
and then the atonement would be made. 
Ihe process would be simple, and he 
should become a man again. 

(he conviction was so sweet that he 
lingered to enjoy it, penetrating a few 
steps farther into the spacious dimness 
of the yard. It was the first minute of 
inward ease he had known since he had 
turned his back on it. Now that he was 
once more on the spot, the Claude who 
was a devil-of-a-fellow, something of a 
sport, but a decent chap all the same, 
began again to run with red blood where 
there had been nothing but a whining, 
shriveling apostate. It was like reju- 
venescence, like a re-creation. 

Suddenly something moved. It moved 
at first in the shadow of the house, and 
then out in the starlit spaces. It moved 
stealthily and creepily and with a gro- 
tesque swiftness. Its action seemed ir- 
regular and uncertain, like that of some 
night-marauding animal, till Claude per- 
ceived that it was stalking him. He 
waited long enough to get a view that 
was almost clear of a crouching attitude, 
the crouching attitude of a beast when 
it means to spring, whereupon he turned 
and fled. 

That is, he turned and walked away 
swiftly. He would have run had it not 
been for his renascent self-respect. He 
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couldn’t bring himself to run from poor 
old Fay even though his nerves were 
tingling. He tried to reassure himself 
by saying that it was no more than a 
repetition of that dogging to which he 
had been subjected before, and that it 
would discontinue once he was off the 
premises. 

But when he turned to glance over 
his shoulder it seemed to him that the 
sinister footsteps glided after him. That, 
he reasoned, might have been no more 
than fancy. The arc-lights were rare 
on this rather lonely road, and the 
enormous shadows they flung lent them- 
selves to the startling of sick imagina- 
tions. Nevertheless, as he walked Claude 
continued to look back over his ce 3 
always with renewed impressions of : 
creepy thing trying to track him fein 
Having entered the obscurity of his 
own driveway, he broke at last into 
a light. soundless trot which was not 
slackened till he reached the relative 
protection of the door. 


But by morning he had regained 
measure of tranquillity. Knowing what 
he had to do, he was resolved to do it 
promptly. With sunlight and summer 
and the sense of being home again to 
brace him up, the Claude who was a 
devil-of-a-fellow seemed in a fair way to 
be reborn. Waiting after breakfast only 
long enough to be discreet, he took his 
way up the hill again. 

He was confident by this time, and 
the more so because of his being beyond 
the need of concealments. There would 
be no more shrinking into the odorous 
depths of the hothouse, or hesitancies, or 
equivocations. He would walk up and 
avow himself—to the father and mother 
as well as to Rosie. The hero in him 
was coming to his own at last. 

The gash in the hothouse roof which 
he could see from a distance was what 
he noticed first. In his two nocturnal 
visits this had not been apparent. Now 
that he saw it he stood stock-still. It 
was something like a gash within him- 
self, a gash in his courage perhaps, or a 
gash in the dream of a reconstituted self. 
He knew vaguely that his father had 
refused the renewal of the lease and that 
at some time in the near future Fay 
would have to go; but he had not-ex- 


pected the immediate signs of com- 
plete demoralization. Now that they 
were there, they disconcerted him. 

He went on till he was in view of the 
house. It gave him the blind stare with 
which empty houses respond to interro- 
gation. He continued his way to the 
gate and into the yard. All was neg- 
lected and fantastically overgrown. 
Vetch, burdock, and yarrow were in 
luxuriant riot with the planting and 
seeding of the spring. No living crea- 
ture was in sight but a dappled mare, 
whose round body and heavy fetlocks 
spoke of a Canuck strain, hitched in the 
shade of the magnolia-tree. 

The mare wore a straw hat to which 
was attached a bunch of artificial roses, 
and switched her tail to drive away the 
flies. Harnessed to a light form of dray, 
the animal suggested business, so that 
Claude, putting on a business air, went 
forward with the assurance of one who 
has aright to be onthe spot. He had not 
advanced twenty paces before the hot- 
house door opened to allow the passage 
of a fern-tree in a giant wooden pot, 
behind which came the pleasant coun- 
tenance of Jim Breen, red and perspiring 
from so much exertion under a July sun. 
Claude paused till the fern-tree was 
deposited in the dray, when the two 
men stared at each other across the in- 
tervening space. 

“Hello, Claude!” 

Jim threw off the greeting guardedly, 
and yet with a certain challenge. His 
very use of the Christian name was 
meant to be a token of man-to-man 
equality. Having attended the public 
school with Claude, and taken part with 
him in ball-games at an age too early 
for class distinctions, he was plainly 
disposed to use that fact as a basis of 
privilege. He attempted, however, no 
other advance, remaining sturdily at the 
tail of his dray, hatless and in his shirt- 
sleeves, but with head erect and gray 
eyes set fixedly. 

Claude resented the attitude; he re- 
sented the use of his Christian name; 
but he was resolved to be diplomatic. 
He went forward a few steps farther 
still, though in spite of himself his 
voice trembled. ‘‘Mr. Fay ’round?” 

Jim answered nonchalantly. “No; 
gone to town. Want a good fern-tree, 
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Claude? Two or three corkers here. 
Look at that one, now. Get it cheap, 
too. Dandy in the corner of a big 
room.” 

Sickeningly aware of his feebleness in 
contrast with this easy, honest vigor, 
Claude made an effort to be manly 
and matter-of-fact. “‘Mr. Fay selling 
“a?” 

‘Not exactly selling off. Fixed things 
up with father. Father's taken the 
stock, and Mr. Fay’s going in with him. 
Didn’t want this old place any longer,” 
lim continued, loftily. ‘“‘ Kind o’ clung 
to it because he’d put money into it, 
like. Money-eater; that’s what it was. 
Make more in a year with father than 
he would in this old rockery in ten. 
Hadley B. Hobson’s bought the place. 
Know that, don’t you? Come to think 
of it, it was your old man who owned 
it. Well, it’s Hadley B. Hobson’s now 
or will be the day after to-morrow. 
Have a swell residence here. Good 
enough for that, but too small for a 
plant like Mr. Fay’s.” 

Claude did his best to digest such 
details in this information as were new 
to him while he nerved himself to say, 
“Ts Miss Fay a-about?”’ 

Jim nodded toward the blank windows 
of the house. ‘“‘Moved. Better take a 
fern-tree, Claude. Won’t get a bargain 
like this, not if every florist in the town 
goes bankrupt. This one’s a peach, and 
yet you'll call it a scream compared to 
the one I’ve got inside. Bring it out 
sO as you can get a squint at it. Can’t 
wait, can’t you? Well, so long! Got to 
finish my job. Back, Maud, back! Any 
time you do want a fern-tree, Claude 

Claude was obliged to speak peremp- 
torily in order to detain him. “I want 
to know where the Fays have moved to.”’ 

“To town,” was the ready answer. 
“Well, so long! If I don’t get on with 
my job—-”’ 

“What part of town?” 

Jim turned at the hothouse door. 
“Oh, a very nice part.” 

“But that’s not telling me.” 

“No,” the young Irishman threw 
back, with his peculiar smile, “and if 
you take my advice you won't ask 
anybody else. If old man Fay was to 
see you within a mile of the place—” 

Claude decided to be confidential. 
VoL. CXXXIL—No. 790.—69 
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“Old man Fay has no reason to be afraid 
any longer, Jim—not as far as I’m con- 
cerned.” 

“Oh, it isn’t as far as you're con- 
cerned; it’s as far as he is. The boot’s 
on that foot now.”’ 

Claude loathed this discussion with a 
man so inferior to himself, but he was 
obliged to get his information some- 
how. “If he thinks—”’ 

**Tt’s not what he thinks, but what he 
knows. That’s what’s the matter with 
old man Fay. If 1 was you I'd give him 
a darned wide berth—from now on.” 

“Yes, but, Jim, you don’t under- 
stand—” 

‘Il understand what I’m telling you, 
Claude. If you don’t clear out of this 
village for the next six months—” 

Claude was beside himself with exas- 
peration. ‘“‘But, good God, man, I’ve 
come back to marry Rosie. Now don’t 
you see?” 

Jim stalked forward from the hot- 
house door, standing over the smaller, 
slighter man with a tolerant kindliness 
which persisted in his sunny, steely 
smile. ‘“‘No, I don’t see. You clear 
out. ‘Take a friend’s advice.. Whether 
you've come back to marry Rosie or 
whether you haven’t won’t make a cent’s 
worth of difference to old man Fay. 
Clear out all the same.” 

In his excitement Claude screamed 
shrilly. ‘‘ Like hell, I will!’, 

“Like hell, you'll have to. Mind you, 
Claude, I’m telling you as a friend. 
And as for marrying Rosie—well, you 
can’t.” 

Claude became aggressive. “If that’s 
because you think you can—” 

“Gee! Me! What do you know 
about that! It’s all I can do to get her 
to look at the same side of the road I’m 
on—so far. But if I can’t, still less can 
you, and for a very good reason.” 

“What reason?” Claude demanded, 
with his best attempt to be stern. 

The other became solemn and dra- 
matic. “The reason that—that she’s 
dead.” 

Claude jumped. “Dead! What in 
thunder are you talking about? She 
wasn’t dead yesterday afternoon.” 

“Oh yes, she was, Claude—that Rosie. 
She — she drowned herself. When | 
dived in after her it was another Rosie 
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altogether that I brought up. Do you 
get me?” 

Claude broke in with smothered ob- 
jurgations, but Jim, feeling the value of 
the vein he had started, persisted in go- 
ing on with it. He did so not bitterly 
or reproachfully, but with a playful, 
Celtic sadness in which a misty blinking 
of the eyes struggled with the smile that 
continued to hover on his lips. 

“The Rosie you knew, Claude, was 
all limp and white as I held her in my 
arms, while Robbie Willert rowed us 
ashore. She was gone. The soul was 
out of her. She was as much in heaven 
as if she’d been dead a week. Her 
eyes were shut and her eyelashes wet, 
just as you might see the fringe of a 
flower hung with dewdrops of a morn- 
ing. And her mouth! You know the 
kind of mouth she’s got—a little open 
when she looks at you, as if you’d taken 
her by surprise, like. Well, that’s the 
way it was then—a wee little bit open— 
as if she was going to speak—but more 
as if she was going to cry—and her lips 
that white !—and not a beat to her heart 
no matter how tight you held her! 
When Dr. Hill brought the breath into 
her again it was a different Rosie that 
came back entirely.” 

Claude wheeled away in order to hide 
the spasm that shot across his face. 
“Ah, shut up, damn you!” was all he 
had the strength to say, but the tone 
moved Jim to compunction. 

The Irishman in him came out as he 
tried to make things easier for Claude, 
without at the same time desisting from 
his object. “Sure you couldn’t tell that 
that was the way she'd take it. You 
couldn’t tell that at all at all. If you’d 
known it beforehand you’d have acted 
quite different. We all know that. 
Any one else might have done the same 
thing that was—that was”—he sought 
a consolatory phrase—‘that was like 
you.” He plunged still further. “I 
might have done it myself if I hadn’t— 
hadn’t been built the other way round. 
Only that won’t matter to ¢ ld man Fay 
—nor to Matt neither.” 

Claude turned so suddenly pale at the 
mention of the brother that Jim followed 
up his advantage. “The old fellow has 
to be out of this by to-morrow night, 
and Matt gets his walking-ticket from 


Colcord the next morning.” He laid 
his strong, earthy hand on the neat 
summer black-and-white check o{ 
Claude’s shoulder with the lightest hint 
of turning him in the direction of th: 
gate. “Now if you'll make yourselt 
scarce for a spell I'll be able to manag: 
them both and coax them back to thei: 
senses.” 

Though he felt himself irresistib|) 
impelled toward the road, Claude mad 
an effort to recover his dignity. ‘I; 
you think I’m going to run away—”’ 

Jim slipped his arm through his com- 
panion’s, helping him along. “Sur 
you're not going to run away. Lay lov 
for a spell, that’s all you ‘ll be doing 
Old man Fay is crazy—stark, staring, 
roaring crazy. It isn’t you, and it isn’t 
Rosie; it’s having to get out of her 
It was bluff what I said a minute ago 
about the place being too small for hi 
plant. He’s dotty on these three old 
hothouses. My Lord, you'd think 
one ever had hothouses before and neve: 
would again. You’d think it was th 
end of the world to hear him talk. You'd 
die laughing. The fellow he’d like t 
put it over on is your old man. Gives 
me a mouthful about him three or fou: 
times a day—and it ’d be a barr’! full 
of buckshot in the back if he could get 
at him. Lucky he’s in Europe. But I’!! 
calm him down, don’t you fret; and 
Pll calm down Matt once I get at him 
Let me have two months—let me hav: 
a month!—and Ill have ’em coming to 
you like a gray squirrel comes for nuts.”’ 

Out in the roadway Claude made a 
last effort to react against his humilia- 
tion, doing it almost tearfully. “But, 
look here, Jim, I’ve got to marry Rosie 
I’ve got to.” 

The Irishman in the young man was 
still in the ascendant as he wagged his 
head sympathetically. “Sure you’v« 
got to—if she wants it.” 

“Well, she does want it, doesn’t she? 
She must have told you so, or you 
wouldn’t know so pak about it.” 

“She’s told me all about it from seed- 
ing to sale, and it’s God’s truth I’m 
handing out to you—no bluff at all. 





This Rosie’s another proposition.” 

“T’ll marry her whatever she is,” 
Claude declared, bravely; 
got to see her, too.” 


“and I’ve 
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Jim looked thoughtful. “It isn’t so 
easy to see her because Well, now, 
I'll tell you straight, Claude—because 

makes her kind o’ sick to think of 
vou. Oh, that’s nothing!” he hastened 
to add, on seeing a second convulsion 
pass across Claude’s face. ‘“‘Sure she’d 
feel the same about any one who'd done 
the like o’ that to her, now wouldn’t she? 
It isn’t you at all—not any more than 
it ’d be me or anybody else.” 

‘if I could see her,’’ Claude said, 
weakly, “I’d—I’d explain.” 

‘Ah, but you couldn’t explain quick 
enough. That’s where the trouble about 
that ‘d be. She’d be down on the floor 
in a faint before you’d be able to say 
aword. You couldn’t get near her at all 

all—not this Rosie—not if it was to 
explain away the ground beneath her 
feet.” 

“She'd get over that 
gan to plead. 

“She'd get over it if it didn’t kill her 
first; but it’s my belief it would. If 
vou could have seen her the night she 
told me about you! It was like cutting 
out her own heart and picking it to 
pieces. She’s never mentioned you be- 
fore nor since—and I don’t think ever 
will again. No, Claude,” he continued, 
in a reasoning tone, “‘there’s no two 
ways about it, but you've got to get out 

for a spell, at any rate. If you don’t, 
old man Fay ’Il be after you with a gun, 
and what Matt Fay ’Il do mav be worse. 
[ can handle them if you’ll keep from 
hanging yourself out like a red rag to a 
bull, like; but if you don’t—then the 
Lord only knows what ‘Il happen.” 

“What ’Il happen,” Claude cried, with 
a final upleaping of resistance, “is that 
you ll marry Rosie.” 

“Tl marry her if she'll have me. 
Don’t you fret about that. But I won’t 
try to marry her—not if I see that she’s 
got the least little bit of a wish to marry 
you, Claude. Ill play fair. If she 
changes her mind from the way she is 
now, and gets so as to be able to think 
of you again, and wants you—wants 
you of her own free will—then I'll put 
up the banns for you myself—and that’s 
honest to God.” 

He offered his hand on the compact, 
but Claude didn’t take it. He didn’t 
take it because he didn’t see it, and he 
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didn’t see it because he looked over it 
and beyond it, as over and beyond the 
young Irishman himself. It was not 
that he had any doubt as to Jim’s word 
being honest to God, or that he ques- 
tioned Rosie’s state of mind as Jim had 
sketched it. It was rather that he was 
seeing the Claude who was a gentleman 
and a hero and a devil-of-a-fellow recede 
into the ether, while he was left eternally 
with the Claude who remained behind. 

Jim felt no resentment for the neglect 
of his proffered hand, but the long stare 
of those sick, unseeing eyes made him 
uneasy. ‘Well, I guess | must beat it 
back to my job, ” he said, beginning to 
move away. ‘So long, Claude, and good 
luck to you!” He added, in order to 
return to a colloquial tone, “If you ever 
want a fern-tree don’t forget that we’ve 
got some daisies.” 

But Claude was still staring at the 
great blue blank which the fading of his 
ideal had left behind it. 


CHAPTER XXXII 


WENTY-FOUR — hours after 
Claude turned to take the way of 


humiliation down the hill, unde- 
ceived by Jim Breen’s friendly tone and 
the hope of future possibilities held out 
to him, Thor Masterman found himself 
almost within sight of home. On arriv- 
ing in the city late in the afternoon he 
went to a hotel, where he took a room 
and dined. When he had devised the 
means of letting Lois know that he was 
camping outside her gates she might be 
sufficiently touched to throw them open. 
She might never love him again; she 
might never have really loved him at all; 
but he would content himself with a 
benevolent toleration. Like her, he was 
afraid of love. Its dynamic force was 
at too high a pressure for the calm 
routine of married life. If Lois could 
find a substitute for love he was willing 
to accept it, giving her his own substi- 
tute in return. All he asked was the 
privilege of seeing her, of being with her, 
of proving his devotion, of having her 
once more to share his life. 

It was not to force this issue, but to 
play lovingly with the hope in it, that 
when dusk had deepened into evening 
he took the open electric car that would 
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carry him to the village. He had no 
intention beyond that of enjoying the 
cool night air and loitering for a few 
minutes in sight of the house that shel- 
tered her. She might be on the balcony 
outside her room, or beneath the portico 
of the garden door, so that he should 
catch the flutter of her dress. That 
would be enough for him—to-night. 
He might make it enough for the next 
night and the next. After absence and 
distance, it seemed much. 

County Street was as he had known 
it on every warm summer night since he 
was a boy, and yet conveyed that im- 
pression which every summer night con- 
veys of being the first and only one of its 
kind. The sky was majestically high 
and clear and spangled, with the Scor- 
pion and the red light of Antares well 
above the city’s amber glow. Along 
the streets and lanes dim trees rustled 
faintly, casting gigantic trembling shad- 
ows in the circles of the electric lights. 
The breeze being from the east and south, 
the tang of sea-salt mingled with the 
strong, dry scent of new-mown hay and 
the blended perfumes of a countryside 
of gardens. All doors were open as he 
passed along, and so were all windows. 
On all verandas and porches and steps 
faint figures could be discerned, low- 
voiced for the most part, but sending 
out an occasional laugh or snatch of 
song. Thor knew who the people were; 
many of them were friends; to some of 
them he was related; there were few 
with whom he hadn’t ties antedating 
birth. It was soothing to him as he 
slipped along in the heavy shadow of the 
elms to know that they were near. 


On approaching his father’s house, 
which he expected to find dark, he was 
astonished to see a light. It was a light 
like a blurred star, on one of the upper 
floors. From what window it shone he 
found it difficult to say, the mass of the 
house being lost in the general obscurity. 
The strange thing was that it should 
be there. 

He passed slowly within the gate and 
along the few yards of the driveway, 
pausing from time to time in order to 
place the quiet beacon in this room or 
in that, according to the angle from 
which it seemed to burn. He was not 


alarmed; he was only curious. It y 
no furtive light. Though the curtain 
were closed, it displayed itself boldly 
the eyes of the neighbors and of the tw 
or three ornamental constables wh 
made their infrequent rounds in Count 
Street. He could only attribute it + 
old Maggs, who lived in the coachman’ 
cottage at the far end of the property, 
though as to what old Maggs could }) 
doing in the house at this hour in th 
evening, at a time when the parents wer 
abroad and Claude away on a holida 
he was obliged to be frankly inquisitiv. 
An investigating spirit was furthe: 
aroused by the fact that in one of his 
pauses, as he alternately advanced and 
halted, he was sure he heard a footstep 
If it was not a footstep,<it was a stirring 
in the shrubbery, as if something had 
either moved away or settled into hid 
ing. 

He was still unalarmed. Night-crime: 
were rare in the village, and relative! 
harmless even when they were com 
mitted. The sound he had heard might 
have been made by some roving dog, 
or by a cat or a startled bird. Had it 
not been for the light he would scarcel; 
have noticed it. Taken in conjunction 
with the light, it suggested some one wh« 
had been watching and had slunk away: 
but even that thought was slight! 
melodramatic in so well-ordered a com 
munity. He went on till he was at th: 
foot of the steps, at a point where hx 
could no longer descry the glow in th: 
upper window, but could _perceiv: 
through the fanlight over the inner doo: 
that, though the lower hall was dark, the 
electrics were burning somewhere in th: 
interior of the house. 

He verified this on mounting the steps 
and peering into the vestibule through 
the strip of window at the sides of th« 
outer door. Turning the knob tenta- 
tively, he was surprised to find it yield. 
On entering he stood in the porch 
and listened, but no sound reached him 
from within. Taking his bunch of keys 
from his pocket, he detached his latch- 
key softly, and as softly inserted it in 
the lock. The inner door opened noise- 
lessly, showing a light down the stairway 
from the hall above. He could now hear 
some one moving, probably on the top- 
most floor, with an opening and shutting 
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of doors that might have been those of 
closets followed by a swishing sound like 
that of the folding or packing of clothes. 
He entered and closed the door with a 
distinctly audible bang. 

Listening again, he found that the 
sounds ceased suspiciously. Whoever 
was there was listening, too. It was 
easy by the light streaming from above 
to find the button and turn on the elec- 
tricity in the lower hall, whereupon the 
movement up-stairs began again. Some 
one came out of a room and peered 
downward. He himself went to the 
foot of the stairs, looking up. When the 
watcher on the third floor spoke at last 
it was in a voice he didn’t instantly 
recognize. He would have taken it for 
Claude’s, only that it was so frightened 
and shrill. 

“*Who’s there?” 

“Who are you?” Thor demanded, in 
tones that rolled and echoed through the 
house. 

Chere was a long, hesitating silence. 
Straining his eyes upward, Thor could 
dimly make out a white face leaning over 
the highest banister. When the ques- 


tion came at last it was as if reluctantly 


and shrinkingly. 

“Ts that you, Thor?” 

Thor retreated from the stairs, back- 
ing away to the library, of which the 
door was the nearest open one. He dis- 
tinctly recorded the words that passed 
through his mind. He might have ut- 
tered them audibly, so indelible was the 
impression with which they cut them- 
selve s in. 

“By God! I’ve got him.” 

Out of the confused suffering of two 
months earlier he heard himself saying: 
“IT swear to God that if I ever see 
Claude again [’Il kill him.” 

He hadn’t meant on that occasion 
deliberately to register a great oath; the 
oath had registered itself. It was there 
in the archives of his mind, signed and 
sealed and waiting for the moment of 
putting it into execution. He had hard- 
ly thought of it since then; and now 
it urged itself for fulfilment like a vow. 
It was a vow to cover not merely one 
offense, but many —all the long years 
of nameless, unrecorded irritations, ig- 
nored but never allayed, culminating in 


the act by which this man had robbed 
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him; robbed him uselessly, robbed him 
not to enjoy the spoil, but to fling it 
away. 

It was a moment of seeing red similar 
to many others in his life. For the 
instant he could more easily have killed 
Claude than refrained from doing it. 
That he should so refrain was a matter 
of course. Naturally! He still kept a 
hold on common sense. He -would not 
only refrain, but be civil. If Claude 
were in need of anything or were short 
of cash he would probably write him 
a check. It was the irony of this kind 
of rage that it was so impotent. It was 
impotent and absurd. It might shake 
him to the foundations of his being, but 
it would come to nothing in the end. 
It both relieved and embittered him to 
foresee this result. 

From the threshold of the library he 
called up to Claude, “Come down!” 
The tone was imperious; it was even 
threatening. That degree of menace at 
least he was unable to suppress. 

Claude’s steps could be heard on the 
stairs. They were slow and clanking 
because the carpets were up and the 
house full of echoes. To Thor’s fevered 
imagination it seemed as if Claude 
dragged his feet like a man wearing 
chains, going haltingly and clumsily be- 
fore some ominous tribunal. The sensa- 
tion—it was more that than anything 
else—caused the elder brother to with- 
draw into the depths of the library, 
where he turned on a light. 

The room, with its bare floors, its 
shrouded furniture, its screened book- 
cases, its blank pictures swaddled im 
linen bags, its long, gaunt shadows, and 
its deadened air, suggested itself hor- 
ribly and ridiculously as a fitting scene 
for a crime. He might kill Claude with 

blow, and if he turned out the lights 
and shut the door and stole back to his 
hotel no one would ever suspect him as 
the murderer. The idea would have 
been no more than grotesque had it 
not acquired a certain terror from the 
mingling of affection and anger and pity 
in his heart at the sound of Claude’s 
shrinking, clanking advance. In pro- 
portion as Claude seemed to be afraid 
of him, he was the more aware that he 
was a man to be afraid of. The con- 
sciousness caused him to get deeper into 
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the dimly lighted room, taking his stand 
at the remotest possible spot, with his 
back to the empty fireplace. 

But when Claude appeared coatless 
in the doorway his head was thrown up 
defiantly in apparent effort to treat 
Thor’s entrance as unwarranted. “ What 
the devil are you doing here?” 

Because of the semi-obscurity his face 
was white with a whiteness that quick- 
ened Thor’s sympathy into self-reproach. 

“What are you doing here?” 

“That’s my business.” In making 
this reply Claude seemed to take it for 
granted that they met on terms of hos- 
tility, though he added, less aggressively: 
“If you want to know, I’m packing up. 
Taking the train for New York at one 
o’clock this morning.” 

Thor endeavored to speak with casual 
fraternal interest. “What brought vou 
back?” 

Claude took time to light a cigarette, 
saying, as he blew out the match, 
a fy 

“Me? I thought it might be—might 
be some one else.” 

“Then you thought wrong.” He 
walked to a metal ash-tray which helped 
to keep the covering that protected one 
of the low bookcases in its place, and 
deposited the burnt match. He threw 
off with seeming carelessness as he did 
so, “I know only one traitor to make me 

keep returning on my tracks.” 

Because the impulse to violence was 
so terrific, Thor braced himself against 
it, standing with his feet planted apart 
and his hands clenched behind him till 
the nails dug into the flesh. He could 
not, however, restrain a scornful little 
grunt which was meant for laughter. 
“You talk of traitors! I’d keep quiet 
about them, Claude, if I were you. You 
make it too easy for an opponent.” 

“Oh, well,’ Claude returned, airily, 
“I’m used to doing that. I made it 
infernally easy for an opponent—last 
winter. But, then, sneaking’s always 
easy to a snake, till you get your heel 
on him.” 

“And snarling’s easy to a puppy, 
till you’ve throttled him.” 

“And bluster’s easy to a fool, till 
you let him see you hold him in con- 
tempt.” 

“As to holding in contempt, two can 


play at that game, Claude; and you 
might find the competition dangerous.’ 
Claude came nearer, the lighted ciga- 
rette between his fingers. “‘ Not on your 
life! That’s one thing in which I’m 
not afraid to bet on myself.” He came 
nearer still, planting himself within a 
few paces of his brother. His smile, his 
mirthless, dead-man’s smile, held Thor’s 
eyes as it had held Lois’s a day or two 


. before. He made an effort to speak 


jauntily. “Why, Thor, a volcano can’t 
belch fire as fast as I can spit contempt 
on you. There! Take that!” 

With a rapid twist of the hand he 
threw the lighted cigarette into Thor’s 
face, where it struck with a little smart- 
ing burn below the eye. Thor held 
himself in check by clenching his fists 
more tightly and standing with bowed 
head. It was a minute or more before 
he was sufficiently master of himself to 
loosen the grip with which his fingers 
dug into one another, and put up his 
hand to brush the spot of ash from his 
cheek. Being in so great fear of his 
passions, he felt the necessity for speak- 
ing peaceably. 

“What did you do that for, Claude? 
It’s beastly silly.” 

“Oh no, it isn’t—not the way I mean 
it. 

“But why should you mean it that 
way? What have I ever done to you? 

“Good Lord! what haven’ t you done? 
You’ve—you’ve ruined me.’ 

The charge was so unexpected that 
Thor looked more amazed than indig- 
nant. “Ruined you?” 

“Yes, ruined me. What else did you 
set out to do when you began your 
confounded interference?” 

“T didn’t mean to interfere—”’ 

Claude might have posed for some 
symbolical figure of accusation as, with 
hands in his trousers pockets and clas- 
sic profile turned in a three-quarter 
light, he flung his words and directed 
his glances obliquely and disdainfully at 
the brother who glowered with bent 
head. ‘“‘When you don’t mean to go 
into a thing you keep out. That was 
your place—out. Do you get that?— 
out. But you're never satisfied till 
you’ve made as vile a mess of every one 
else’s affairs as you’ve made of your 
own.” 
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Feeling some justice in the charge, 
[hor began to excuse himself. “If I’ve 
made a mess of my own, Claude, it’s 
because—” 

“Because you can’t help it. Oh, I 
know that. No one can be anything but 
a damn fool if he’s born one. All the 
more reason, then, why you should keep 
away from where you're not wanted.” 

By a great effort Thor managed to 
speak meekly. “How could I keep 
away when—?”’ 

“When you’re a rubber-neck bred in 
the bone. No, I suppose you couldn’t. 
But you hate a spy and a liar even when 
he can’t be anything else; and the 
worst of it is 

“Oh, is there anything worse than 
that?” 

“There’s this that’s worse, that your 
spying and your lying weren’t bad 
enough till you got me into a fix where 
| have to look like a cad, when’”—the 
protest in his soul against the réle he was 
compelled to play expressed itself in a 
little gasp—“when I’m—when I’m not 
one.” 

The elder brother found himself un- 
able to resist the opportunity. “If you 


look like a cad, I suppose it’s because 


you've acted like a cad. 
reason.” 

‘Oh, there’s cad and cad. There’s a 
fellow who gets snarled up in the barbed 
wire because he runs into it, and there’s 
another who deliberately lays the trap 
for him. The one can afford to crawl 
away with a grin on his face, while the 
other lies scratched and bleeding.” 

It seemed to Thor that there was an 
opening here for a timorous attempt to 
cry quits. “If it comes to the question 
of suffering, Claude, it isn’t all on one 
side. You may be scratched and bleed- 
ing, as you say, and yet you can get 
over it; whereas I’m lamed for life.” 

“Ah, don’t come the hypocrite! If 
you're lamed for life, as | hope to God 
you are, it’s because you’ve got a bullet 
in the leg—which is what any one hands 
out to a poacher.” 

The relatively gentle tone was again 
the effect of a surprise stimulated to 
curiosity. ‘When was I ever a poach- 
er?” 

“You were a poacher when you went 
making love to a woman who belonged 


It’s the usual 
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to another man, while you belonged to 
another woman.” 

“Very well,” Thor said, quietly, after 
a minute’s thinking. “I accept the ex- 
planation. But I never did it.” 

“Then you did something so infer- 
nally like it that to deny it is mere 
quibbling with words.” 

“All the same, | insist on making the 
denial.” 

Claude shrugged his shoulders. “I’m 
not surprised at that. It’s exactly what 
your type of cur would do. Unfortu- 
nately for you, I’ve the proof.” 

“The proof of what?” 

“Of your torturing a poor girl into 
saying she was willing to marry you 
and then throwing the words in her 
teeth.” 

It was from the flame in Thor’s eyes 
that Claude leaped back a half-pace, 
though he steadied himself ‘against a 
small table covered up from the accumu- 
lation of summer’s dust by a piece of 
common calico. Giving himself time 
enough to have deliberately counted 
twenty, Thor subdued the impulse of 
the muscles as well as that of speech. 
“Who told you that?” he asked, at last, 
in the tone he might have used of some 
matter of no importance. 

“Who do you think?” 

“There’s only one person who could 
have told you - 

“Oh, you admit as much as that, do 
you? There is a person who could have 
told me?” 

“Yes, | admit as much as that- 
you must have misunderstood her.” 

Thor’s dignity and self-restraint were 
not without an effect that might eventu- 
ally have made for peace had not the 
brother’s conscience been screaming for 
a scapegoat on which to lay a portion 
of his sins. For him alone the entire 
weight had become intolerable. ‘Thor 
had been known to accept such vicarious 
burdens before now. In the hope that 
he would do so again, Claude answered, 
tauntingly: 

“1 didn’t misunderstand her when 
she said you were making me a cat’s- 
paw to do what you wouldn’t do your- 
self. What kind of stuff are you made 
of, Thor? You go flaunting your money 
before a poor little girl who you know 
can’t resist it, and then, when you get 


but 
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her willing to do God knows what, you 
push her off on me and want to pay me 
for the job of relieving you of your dirty 
work. After you’ve dragged her in the 
dust she’s still considered good enough 
for me—’ 

“Stop!” 

The roar of the monosyllable echoed 
through the empty house, while Thor 
strode forward, the devil in him loose. 
With the skill of a toreador in throwing 
his cloak into the eyes of an infuriated 
bull, Claude snatched the calico strip 
from the table beside which he stood 
and flung it in Thor’s face. The result 
was to check the latter in his advance, 
giving Claude time to dart nimbly to 
the other side of the room. As Thor 
stared about him, dazed by his rage, 
he bore out still further the resemblance 
to a maddened animal in the bull-ring. 

Fear struggled in Claude’s heart with 
the lust for retaliation. Like Thor him- 
self, he knew the minute to be one in 
which he could work off a thousand 
unpaid scores that had been heaping 
themselves up since childhood. For the 
time being it seemed as if he could not 
only make the scapegoat bear his sins, 
but stab him to the heart while he did it. 

“Stop?” he laughed, shrilly. “Like 
hell, 1 i stop. Did you stop when you 
went sneaking after Rosie Fay till you 
got her in a state where she wanted to 
kill herself?” The red glare in Thor’s 
eyes Was an incentive to going on. “ Did 
you stop when you tried to father your 
beastly actions off on me, and juggle me 
into marrying the girl you’d had enough 
of? Did you stop when you fooled 
Lois Willoughby into thinking you a 
saint, and breaking her heart when she 
found you out? Look at her now—” 

With a smothered oath Thor charged 
as a wounded rhinoceros might charge 

in a lunge that would have borne his 
brother down by sheer force of weight 
had not Claude eluded him lightly. 
Once more Thor shook himself, stupefied 
by his passion, blinded by the blood in 
his eyes. He needed an instant to place 
his victim, who, with white face and 
wild, terrified glances, had found tempo- 
rary shelter behind the barricade of the 
heavy library table. 

But before renewing his rush Thor 
marched to the door that led to the hall, 


the only door to the room, locking it and 
ow the key. The muttered, “ By 

God, I'll have you now! ’’ reached 
Claude’s ears, bringing to his lips a pro- 
test which had not burst into words 
before Thor charged again. Behind 
his fortification Claude was alert, 
dancing now this way and now that, as 
Thor brought his strength to bear on the 
table to wrench it aside. But by the 
time that was done Claude was alread, 
elsewhere, overturning tables and chairs 
in his flight. 

Behind a sofa Claude intrenched him- 
self again, a small chair raised abov: 
his head as a weapon of defense. Tho: 
sprang on the sofa, only to receive the 
weight of the chair in his chest, stagger- 
ing him backward while Claude bounded 
off to another refuge. Both were cursing 
inarticulately; both were panting in 
broken grunts and sobs; from both th: 
perspiration in that airless room and in 
the heat of the July night was streaming 
as rain. The pursuit was like that of a 
leopard by a lion—the one lithe, agile, 
and desperate; the other heavy, tre- 
mendous, and sure. 

In darting from point to point Claud 
found himself near a window, where 
he fumbled with the fastening in th« 
hope of throwing up the sash, though 
wooden shutters defended the outside. 
Driven from this attempt, he made for 
the locked door, pulling at it vainly on 
the chance that it would yield. Seeing 
Thor bearing down on him with re- 
doubled fury, he obeyed the impulse of 
the moment and switched off the elec- 
tricity as he crept swiftly along the wall. 
In the darkness he stumbled to a corner, 
where his labored breathing could not 
but betray his hiding-place. While he 


crouched in the corner, making himself 


small, he knew Thor was stalking him by 
the sound. 

He was stalking him, and yet in the 
inky blackness of the room accurate 
hunting down was difficult. It was like 
a duel between blind men. Thor was 
moving uncertainly, pausing from sec- 
ond to second to fix the object of his 
search. 

In the mad hope of reaching the fire- 
place and creeping into the chimney, 
Claude wriggled from his corner along 
the floor, keeping close to the wainscot. 
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\s he did so he touched the legs of a 
footstool, which suggested its use at once. 
Controlling the thumping of his heart 
and the pumping of his lungs as best he 
could, he got noiselessly to his feet. 
Inch by inch, slinging the footstool by 

lez, he moved toward the spot from 
which Thor’s panting breath seemed to 
proceed. If he could but batter in that 
long skull he would be acquitted of 
responsibility on the ground of self- 
defense. But he was afraid of anything 
that appro: iched the hand - to - hand. 
When it seemed to him that he could 
vaguely make out the swaying of a 
figure in the darkness, he hurled the 
missile with all his might—only to hear 
it crash into one of the covered pictures. 

Claude was disappointed, and yet in 
the din of the shattering glass he was 
able to escape again. He had lost all 
sense of direction. Even his touch on 
the furniture didn’t help him, since 
everything was now displaced. Never- 
theless, he continued to duck and dodge, 
to wriggle and creep and elude. Once 
Thor’s clutch was actually upon him, 
but he managed to tear himself free 
with nothing worse than a long rent in 
his shirt-sleeve. Again Thor seized him, 
but only to tear his collar from the stud. 
A third time Thor’s strong fingers were 
closing round his throat, and yet after a 
momentary choking groan he had been 
able to slip away. Never before had 
Claude suppose -d himself so strong. 
[here was a minute when he had felt 
lhor’s hot breath snorting in his face, 
and still was able to pick up a small, 
round table on which his mother some- 
times placed her tea-tray, sending it 
hurtling toward his pursuer, checking 
him again. With a splutter of stifled 
oaths, Thor grasped the piece of furni- 
ture, throwing it violently back. Claude 
rejoiced as it crashed into a window and 
loosened the shutters outside. If he 
only knew which of the windows it was, 
there might be a chance of his getting 
out by it. 

With this possibility before him he 
took heart again. The sound of the 
breaking of the window enabling him 
to fix his whereabouts, he began feeling 
his way toward the unexpected hope 
of exit. It became the more urgent to 
reach it as he guessed by the fumbling 
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of Thor’s hands along the wall that the 
latter was trying to find the electric 
button so as to turn on the light. He 
groped, therefore, between the tables 
and overturned chairs, getting as far 
from his enemy as possible. If only his 
heart wouldn’t pound as though about 
to burst from his body! If only his 
breath wouldn’t wheeze itself out with 
the gurgle of water through a bottle- 
neck! He couldn’t last much longer. 
He was so nearly spent that if Thor 
kept up the attack he must wear him 
out. In the end he must let those 
powerful hands close round his throat, 
as he had felt them close a few minutes 
before, while he strangled without fur- 
ther resistance. He felt oddly con- 
vinced that it would be by means of 
strangling that Thor’s quiet, awful te- 
nacity of revenge would wreak itself. 


Thor had the same conviction. All the 
force of his excited nerves seemed to be 
centering in his hands. ‘That he should 
do the thing he was bent on might have 
been written likeafate. It waslikesome- 
thing he had always known, like some- 
thing toward which he had been always 
working. The tenderness with which 
he had yearned over Claude ever since 
the days when they were children seemed 
never to have had any other end in view. 

So he stalked his prey while the min- 
utes passed—five minutes—ten minutes 

perhaps more, perhaps less—he had 
lost all count oftime. He stalked him— 
through the darkness, round and round, 
over tables and chairs, into corners and 
out of them. The room was sealed; the 
house was empty; the grounds were 
large. They might have been in somc 
subterranean vault. When the right 
moment came he would find the button 
by which to turn on the light, and then... 

Revulsion came from the fact that 
he had accidentally put his hand on the 
switch and lit up the spectacle of the 
room. At sight of it he could have 
laughed. Nothing but the big library 
table and one of the heavy arm-chairs 
stood on its legs. One of the windows 
had a gash like a grin on its prim counte- 
nance, and one of the ‘pictures sagged 
drunkenly from its hook, a mere bag of 
gilded wood and glass. Cowering in a 
corner, Claude was again arming himself 
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with a chair. It was not his weapon, 
but his whiteness, that stirred Thor to 
a pity almost hysterical. One of his 
arms was bare where the shirt-sleeve 
had been torn from it; one side of his 
collar sprang loose where it had been 
wrested from the stud; his lips were 
parted, his eyes starting from his head. 
[he thing Thor could have done more 
easily than anything else would have 
been to fling himself down and weep. 

As it was, he could only hold out his 
hands with a kind of shamed, broken- 
hearted appeal, saying, “Claude, come 
here.” 

Though his trembling hands dropped 
the raised chair, Claude shrank more 
desperately into his corner. When, to 
reassure him, Thor took a step forward, 
Claude moved along the wall, with his 
back to that protection, ready to spring 
and dodge again. If he understood 
Thor's advances, he either mistrusted or 
rejected them. 

“Don’t be afraid,” Thor tried to say, 
encouragingly, but after the attacks of 
the past few minutes his voice sounded 
hollow and unconvincing to himself. 

In proportion as he went nearer 
Claude sidled away, always keeping his 
back to the wall, with gasps that were 
like groans. He spoke but once. “Open 
that door!’ It was all he could articu- 
late, but it implied a test of the brother's 
sincerity. 

Thor accepted it, striding to the 
threshold, turning the key energetically, 
and flinging the door wide open. The 

uiet light burning in the quiet hall pro- 
ead something in the nature of a 
shock. It was the shock of waking to 
peace after the dream of battle—only 
that the dream had been true. He 
stepped into the hall to wipe his brow 
and curse himself. He could never win 
his own pardon for the madness of the 
past quarter of an hour. Neither, prob- 
ably, could he ever win Claude’s, though 
he must go back and make the attempt. 


What happened as he turned again 
into the library he could never clearly 
explain, for the reason that he never 
clearly knew. The minute remained in 
his consciousness as one unrelated to the 
rest of life, with nothing to lead up to 
it and nothing to follow after. Even 


the savagery of their mutual onslaugh: 
had been no adequate preparation fo; 
what now took place so rapidly that th: 
mind was unable to record it. As he re- 
entered the room Claude was standing 
by one of the low bookcases. So much 
remained in the elder brother’s memory, 
as fact. The vision of Claude raising 
his arm in a quick, vicious movement 
was a vision and no more, since on 
Thor’s part it was blurred and then 
effaced in a sharp, sudden pain accom- 
panied by a blinding light. Of his own 
act, which must have followed so prompt- 
ly as to be nearly simultaneous, Thor had 
no recollection at all. By the time he 
was able to piece ideas together Claud 
was senseless on the floor, while he was 
bending over him with blood streaming 
down his face. 

For the instant the brother was 
merged in the physician. To bring 
Claude back to life after the blow that 
had stunned and felled him was obvi- 
ously the first thing to be done. Thor 
worked at the task madly, tearing open 
the shirt, chafing the hands and the 
brow, feeling the pulse, listening at the 
heart. Whether or not there was a 
response there he couldn’t tell; his own 
emotion was too overpowering. His fin- 
gers on Claude’s wrist shook as with a 
palsy; his ear at Claude’s heart was 
deafened by the pounding of his own. 
Meanwhile Claude lay limp and still, 
dead-white, with eyes closed and mouth 
a little open. Thor had seen many a 
man in a state of syncope, but never one 
who looked so much like death. Was he 
dead? Could he be dead? Had the 
great oath been fulfilled? He worked 
frantically. Never till that instant had 
he known what terror was. Never had 
he beheld so clearly what was in his 
own soul. As he worked he seemed to 
be looking in a mirror from which the 
passion-ridden fratricide whom he had 
always recognized dimly within himself 
was staring out. The physician disap- 
peared again in the brother. “Oh, God! 
Oh, God!” He could hear himself 
breathing the words. But of what use 
were they? As he knelt and chafed and 
rubbed and listened they came out 
because he couldn’t keep them back. 
And he was accomplishing nothing! 
Claude was as still and limp as ever. 
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Not a breath!—not a sign!—not a throb 


at the pulse! 


He dropped the poor arm that fell 
lifeless to the side, and threw back his 
head with a groan. “Oh, God—if you’re 

nywhe re! give him back to me!” 

[he broken utterance was the first 
prayer he had ever uttered in his life, 
but having said it he went on with his 
work again. He went on with new vigor 

and perhaps a little hope. He fancied 
he saw 1 change. It was not much of 
a fewaien a little warmth, a little color, 
but no more than might have been cre- 
ited by a fancy. 

He ran for water to the nearest tap. 
In returning to the library his foot 
struck something on the floor. It was 
the metal ash-tray which had helped 
to keep the covering in place on one of 
the bookcases, and mto which Claude 
had thrown a match. the picture of a 
few minutes earlier re-formed itself— 
Claude standing just there, with the 
ash-tray under his hand—the rapid mo- 
tion of the arm—the paralyzing pain 
the dazzling light—and then the blow 
with which he must have hurled himself 
on Claude, striking him to the floor. 
[here was no time to co-ordinate these 
memories now or to attend to the wound 
in his own forehead. The explanation 
came of its own accord as he touched the 
ash-tray with his foot while dashing 
back to Claude’s side. 

The change continued. There were 
positive signs of life. The mouth had 
closed; there was the faintest possible 
quiver of the lids. When he threw a 
little water into Claude’s face there was 
a twitching of the muscles and a slight 
protesting movement of the hand. 

“Thank God!” 

He couldn’t note the involuntary ex- 
pression of his gratitude, which had 
nevertheless been audible. Claude had 
need of air. Taking him in his arms, he 
lifted him like a baby and staggered to 
his feet. The body hung loosely over 
his shoulder as he crossed the room and 
laid it on the sofa. The broken window 
served its purpose now, for a little air 
was coming in by it through the spot 
where the wooden shutter had given 
way. Thor succeeded in forcing the 
shutter altogether, letting the light sum- 
mer breeze play into the marble face. 
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If he only had a little brandy! He 
summed up hurriedly the possibilities 
in the house, coming to the conciusion 
that nothing of the sort would have 
been left within reach. Even the tele- 
phone had been disconnected for the 
summer. It would be, however, an easy 
thing to run to his office. It would be 
easier still to run to his house, which was 
nearer. Claude was breathing freely 
now. He could be safely left for the 
few minutes he needed to be away. 
With a simple restorative the boy would 
be on his feet again. 

He pushed the sofa closer to the open 
window, kneeling once more beside it. 
Yes, the danger was past. “Thank 
God! Thank God!” The words were 
audible again. It was deliverance. It 
was salvation. There was a positive 
tinge of color in the cheeks; the eyes 
opened wearily and closed again. Thor 
seized the two cold hands in his own and 
spoke: 

‘It’s all right, old chap. Just lie 
still for a minute, till I go and get you 
a taste of brandy. Be back like a shot. 
Don’t move. You'll be all right. Fit 
as a fiddle when you've had something 
to brace you up. 

No answer came, but Thor sought for 
none. The worst was past; the danger 
was averted. With the two cold hands 
still pressed in his own, he bent forward 
and kissed the pale lips with a life- 
giving kiss such as Elijah gave to the 
Shunamite woman’s son. Under the 
warmth of the imprint Claude stirred 
again as if making a response. 


He ran pantingly like a spent dog 
but he ran. He had no idea what time 
it was. It might have been midnight; 
it might have been near morning. He 
was amazed to hear the village clock 
strike ten. Only ten! and he had lived 
a lifetime since nine. 

He rejoiced to see a light in the house. 
Lois would be up. As he drew near 
he saw it was the light streaming from 
her room to the upper balcony outside 
it. When nearer still he caught the 
faint glimmer of a white dress. She was 
sitting there in the cool of the night, as 
they had so often sat together in the 
spring. 

He called out as soon as he thought 
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he could make her hear him. “Lois, 
come down.” 

The white figure remained motionless, 
so that as he ran he called again, “ Lois, 
come down.” 

He could see her rise and peer out- 
ward. Still running, he called the third 
time: “Lois, come down. I want some- 
thing.” 

There was a hurried “Oh, Thor, is it 
you?” after which the figure disappeared 
in the light from the open window. 

She met him at the door as he ran up 
the steps. There was no greeting be- 
tween them. He had just breath enough 
to speak. “It’s Claude. He’s down 
there in the house. He’s hurt. I want 
some brandy.” 

He was in the hall by this time, while 
she followed. His own appearance, now 
that he was in the light, drew a cry 
from her. “But, Thor, you’re all cut— 
and bleeding.” 

He was now in the dining-room, fum- 
bling at a drawer of the sideboard. 
“Never mind that now. It doesn’t hurt. 
I'll attend to it by and by. I must get 
back to Claude. Is it here?” 

“No; here.” She produced the bottle 
of cognac from a cupboard, thrusting 
it into his hands. ‘“‘Now, come. I’m 
going with you.” 

They stopped for no further explana- 
tion. That could wait. Thor was out 
of the house, tearing down the empty 
street, while she followed scarcely less 
swiftly. 

She lost sight of him as he turned in 
at the avenue, but continued to press 
on. That there had been a struggle 
between the brothers she could guess, 
though she let the matter pass without 
further mental comment. ‘The fact that 
filled her consciousness was that in some 
strange way Thor was back—wild-eyed 
and bleeding. Whatever had happened, 
he would probably need her now, ac- 
cepting the substitute for love. 

Half-way up the avenue she saw that 
both the inner and outer doors of the 
house were open and that the electricity 
from the hall lit up the porch and steps. 
Thor was still running, but at the foot 
of the steps he surprised her by coming 
to a halt instead of leaping up them, 


two or three at a time. | Stopping 
abruptly, silhouetted in the spot of light 
he threw his hands above his head as j 
he had been shot and was staggerin; 
backward. He hadn’t been shot, becau: 
there was no sound. He hadn’t eve: 
been wounded, because as she sp: 

toward him she could see him stoop 

spring away—return—and stoop again 
She was about to call out, “O} 
Thor, what is it?” when, on hearing h 

footsteps, he bounded to his feet an 
ran in her direction. “Go back!’ h 
cried, hoarsely. ‘“‘Go back! Go back 
Lois! Go back!” 

But she hurried on. If there w 
trouble or danger she must be by hi 
side. 

He wheeled around again to that ov: 
which he had been stooping, but wit! 
a repetition of the movement of flingin; 
up the hands. After that he seem 
to crawl away —to crawl away till h 
reached the steps, where, pulling himse!' 
half-way up, he lay with his face hidden 
The thing he had seen was somethin 
fatal and final, leaving no more to | 
done. The thought came to her th: 
if there was no more for him to do i: 
was probable that her work was ju: 
beginning and that she must keep herse! 
calm and strong. 

She came to him at last and bent ove 
his long, prostrate form. It was racke« 
and heaving. The sobbing was of 
kind she had never heard before—th 
violent, convulsive sobbing of a man. 

Raising herself, she looked about fo: 
the cause of this grief, for a second o1 
two seeing nothing. It was a bare arn 
from which the shirt-sleeve had been 
torn away that caught her attention 
first—a bare arm with a spatter of blood 
on it. It lay extended along the gras 
just beside the driveway. She was 
obliged to take a step or two toward 
it before seeing that it was Claude’s 
arm, and that he himself was lying on 
the sward of the lawn, with a little 
trickle of blood from his heart. 

She was not frightened. She was not 
even appalled. But as her glance went 


first to the dead brother and then to 


the living one she knew that her sub- 
stitute for love had been found. 


[TO BE CONTINUED.] 
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Great-Grandfather’s Landscape 


BY MRS. 

pee ARTLE WOOD walked 

ii > fast, for he wanted shel- 

ter. He walked in the 

maritime district—that 

» warm, rich strip of Sus- 

; sex land lying between 

par wae the Downs and the 

Channel. To-day it was January and 

cold. Everything was silent and sullen, 

boding and a dirty yellow. Sky, trees, 
and birds very plainly presaged snow. 

He loved trees, especially when they 
were bare. Hereabouts big timber 
abounded; elm-trees of a lovely shape 
lifted cloudy boughs to the unbroken 
sky, which was like the grayish cheek of 
an ancient woman. Women, old or 
young, had not interested him; his rap- 
ture was for the look of the world. 

A wren flitted low in the hard, dry 
ditch. Birds looked large to-day, and as 
he skirted a copse a thrush made as 
much noise in the dry leaves as a poach- 
ing man might have done. Through the 
prevailing silence that followed he just 
caught the dim moan of the sea. Then 
clear light died and the cruel wind 
dropped; then suddenly came the snow. 

It fell in solid flakes, sitting on his 
shoulder, clinging to his breast, dashing 
into his face, whirling in a white petu- 
lance. Never had he been colder. He 
hastened on, feeling blind and numb, 
looking through the ghost-like dazzle 
that assailed him for some cottage or 
cart-shed in which to hide. 

He came to a lane winding south. 
Little naked thorn-trees, turning their 
branches backward from the coast and 
looking like outstretched, blackened 
hands, grew upon either side; snow lay 
immaculate in the deep cart-ruts. Maid- 
way down the lane he saw the solid 
grouping of a house and farm buildings. 
He advanced. 

First, there was an orchard full of old 
apple-trees, misshapen and unprolific. 
Linen was hung out, stiffened and spec- 
tral in the snow. Then came the farm 
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DUDENEY 


buildings with rotting thatch roofs and 
A lot for him—if 
hung upon those 


gaping timber sides. 
he had only known it 
derelict barns! 

Cattle, smoking-mouthed and deep- 
eyed, stood in the trampled straw of the 
yard. He passed all this and came to 
the house. It was old and had been 
humble, but additions had been inade by 
successive owners. He saw bow-win- 
dows, an imposing porch, a smooth lawn 
which the snow was quickly cloaking. 

He knocked at the door, and a maid- 
servant opened it. She wore a dark-blue 
frock which matched her Sussex-blue 
eyes—he noticed these things! Behind 
her stretched a generous entrance-hall, 
set about with solid family furniture 
you did not buy such things—you inher- 
ited them. He admired a sideboard of 
mellow mahogany. It was loaded with 
silver tankards, probably prizes for agri- 
cultural excellence. He asked if he 
might take shelter. Before the servant 
answered—for their wits in these parts 
work slowly—another girl came out from 
a room opening off, and with her came 
the sweet smell of burning oak. She was 
tall, and so young that she had not out- 
grown the lanky stage. 

“Come in,” she said, and smiled. It 
was a wide, droll smile and a thin mouth 
full of even teeth. 

Bartle followed her. He noticed her 
youthful, awkward movements, her un- 
usual height, and her wonderful hair. It 
was golden hair, and smooth and gleam- 
ing; it was so exactly twisted that he 
was reminded of some medieval head- 
dress. He followed her into a homely 
room of rafters, with a wide hearth. 
Upon the bricks oak logs were burning. 
The girl smiled at him in an easy way. 
She was not pretty; she had the gawki- 
ness—which can also be a charm and an 
appeal — of youth. -He thought she 
might be seventeen. “Sit down,” she 
said, pointing. “The chimney’s best if 
you're stiff with cold.” 
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“Thank you. I am stiff.” He seated 
himself on the bench in the chimney. 

Sitting here, with the red fire at his 
numbed feet, he could look out and sur- 
vey the room beyond as if it were a pic- 
ture, and he now beheld upon the wall 
the very worst landscape he had ever 
seen in his life. It hurt him. But he 
knew that at last he was warm. Yes, he 
knew that, and already he knew some- 
thing more. This lanky girl was having 
an amazing effect upon him; as he 
thawed, so he fired. His heart leaped 
and his eye lighted. This that he felt 
was an intuition, and the experience of 
life had taught him to follow intuition. 
He was twenty-seven already; he was 
successful, and never had he found cause 
to distrust intuition. He followed wher- 
ever it led. 

She was sitting at the polished table, 
and upon it stood a basket of mending. 
She had her hand in a man’s thick stock- 
ing. She wrinkled the coarse worsted 
thing up her arm, and she seemed to 
wrinkle her funny nose at the same 
moment. She started darning. 

“My father will be in soon.” She 
looked up coolly, smiling. “Mother’s in 
bed; she sprained her ankle yesterday.” 

“I’m sorry,” said Bartle. 

He hardly knew what he said. He 
could only look at her; he could only 
feel that magical something which it was 
the habit of his life to trust. When he 
felt like this about an idea for a picture— 
well, he painted it. Now that, for the 
first time, he felt like this about a 
woman, he must marry her. That was 
logic; it was success. Vaguely he de- 
manded that the right should be his, for 
all his life to see her, as a picture, darning 
a man’s stocking. Violently, he insisted 
that it should be so. He always got 
everything he wanted. 

“Sorry? Why should you be sorry? 
You don’t know my mother; but if you 
did you would be sorry. They—they 
vary, you know.” 

“Yes, mothers do; and wives and 
sweethearts,” he returned, watching her. 

He surveyed with his trained eye her 
lankiness and leanness, that curious, 
attractive air of unfinish and hesitating 
promise that is seen in the half-grown. 
He looked at her beautiful hair and her 
disappointing face. He saw a sallow 


skin and small, black eyes; her mouth 
was poorly shaped, yet, when she smiled, 
hollows that were quainter and more 
pleasing than dimples showed at the 
corners and creased her cheeks. She 
would grow up with a superb body, but 
she would never be beautiful. What did 
that matter to him? He did not care 
how she looked; the magic lay in what 
she was. He wanted not to paint, but 
to possess her. 

“What’s your name?” he asked, 
abruptly, leaning out from the yawn of 
the chimney to watch her more closely. 

“Selina Mercer. What’s yours?” — 

“Bartle Wood,” he told her, with some 
pride. 

“Bartle!” The creases were in her 
thin cheek. “That isn’t Sussex timber.” 

She laughed at her own little play, 
but he looked rueful. He had told her 
his name and it conveyed nothing. Yet 
it was a well-known name; in a way it 
was already famous. 

“What is the house called?” he asked 
her next. 

“Farthings Farm—an old name for it 
and a good name for us. We haven’t 
any money worth talking about. I 
think Dad’s too nice to make money. 
There are people like that, and you love 
them. It doesn’t matter; if we get very 
poor we shail sell the family picture 
and have a fortune.” She gazed rev- 
erently at the landscape on the wall. 

“A fortune!” gasped Bartle, looking 
at the picture and then looking away, for 
it hurt his eyes. 

“‘A thousand pounds, very likely,” she 
told him laconically. ‘That would do 
up the farm and buy stock and pay 
debts. You see, it cost a lot of money 
to send me to a finishing-school.” 

“So you’ve been finished ?”’ 

“At Brussels.” She flushed. “Here’s 
my father, and he will tell you about the 
picture.” 

A man, lean and dark, was coming 
toward the house through the flecks of 
snow and the sulky light. He came into 
the room, and Bartle beheld a kindly, 
nervous creature with a look of keenness 
and yet of incompetence. His eyes and 
the corners of his mouth were kind. It 
was easy to understand that his daugh- 
ter loved him. There was loving quality 
to him and instant geniality. Love 
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seemed to radiate around and within the 
house. The Mercers were gracious peo- 
ple. ak 

[he men became friendly, and in ten 
minutes the three of them were sitting 
round a heartily spread tea-table. Se- 
lina—and this piqued Bartle—tacitly 
handed him over to her father, evidently 
regarding them as contemporaries. She 
sat, aloof and polite, behind the family 
china; she poured from a teapot which 
would have made a collector's mouth 
water—and not only for tea. Bartle 
looked at it all; these people took for 
granted the exquisite possessions that 
other people scrambled for. 

He sat facing the window. With sad- 
ness, with something like despair, he 
presently saw that it no longer snowed. 
After tea he would have to go away. 
There was no excuse for remaining—and 
when would he see this slip of a goddess 
again? His eyes, with the new light and 
the new glorious greed, dropped into 
that shining harvest—her hair. 

When she arose he had to rise, too, 
and the three of them looked signifi- 
cantly out of the window. The room 
had grown dark. When the blue-eyed, 
blue-frocked servant spread the table 
she had lighted three candles in a 
branching stick of Shefheld plate and 
set them on the table, leaving the cur- 
tains undrawn. 

“Storm’s over,” said Mr. Mercer. 
“We never get much of a fall in these 
parts. I reckon it’s about the warmest 
corner of England. Don’t you hurry off 
now. What’s your direction? Arundel? 
I’ve got to go to Arundel, and I could 
drive you.” 

Bartle assented. Directions were all 
the same to him, now that he must leave 
Farthings Farm. Moreover, he was only 
on a little walking tour. 

“| don’t start for an hour,” said the 
farmer, and he settled with his guest in 
the chimney corner. 

Selina began darning again, sitting at 
the polished table. 

“Seen our picture?” The farmer rev- 
erently pointed his pipe toward it. 

“T was telling him about it, father, 
when you came in.” 

“Were you, my dear? Fine work of 
art, Mr.—Mr. Bartlett, I think you 
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said! 


“ Bartle—Bartle Wood,” amended the 
other, looking nettled, for people usually 
knew his name. 

“Thank you. It was painted by my 
great-grandfather, Caleb Mercer. I’m 
Caleb, too, and so was my father, 
and his; we don’t change much down 
here. Famous name, and no doubt 
you know it. Everybody in this part 
of Sussex knows of old Caleb Mercer. 
He worked his way up from nothing. 
Mercers haven't, as a rule, the trick 
of getting on. He started as a herds- 
man—Selina’s ashamed of that.” He 
looked fondly at his daughter. ‘“‘She’s 
been to a foreign boarding-school.”’ 

x | le doesn’t care W here I’ve been, 
father,” protested the girl, mildly. 

“IT do care,” said Bartle, with such 
astonishing gravity that he felt two pairs 
of eyes fixed instantly on him. 

The farmer broke the silence. “That’s 
civil,” he said, showing a certain con- 
straint, ““but you've no call to care. 
Now Caleb Mercer, he taught himself to 
paint; that would be in 1760, and he 
was made a deal of by the local gentry. 
We’re as good as gentry ourselves now- 
adays, but he was a herdsman. He got 
on and bought a bit of land, and his 
father bought more, and my father 
bought—but it’s always been hand to 
mouth with the lot of us.” A shade 
closed in round his happy heartiness. “I 
shall have to sell the family picture one 
of these days. Come close and have a 
look at it. Selina, my dear, push the 
candles closer.” 

They went toward the wall. Bartle 
felt himself suppressing an inarticulate 
groan. It was a shocking picture. 

Mr. Mercer’s narrow black head was 
held sideways, and he screwed up his 
eyes. “A picture of this old place, as 
you see. Didn’t belong to him then, and 
it was smaller and plainer altogether. 
He got a fancy for it, and he bought it in 
the end. What a man keeps on dream- 
ing for he gets. I did.” 

“Did you?” Bartle turned his eyes 
from the landscape painting and fixed 
them eagerly on the man. 

Selina got up; she slipped her hand 
through her father’s arm. “‘Go on about 
the picture, Daddy, or I'll stick this 
darning-needle into you instead of stick- 
ing it into your stocking.” 
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The needle flashed between her finger 
and thumb; she laughed at him indul- 
gently. The farmer laughed, too, and 
looked shy. 

“She doesn’t want me to talk about 
my love-making,” he confessed. ‘She 
doesn’t care. Isn’t that it, sweetheart? 
You're too young to care. But she will 
some day, won’t she?” 

He chuckled at Bartle; he stroked his 
daughter’s magnificent hair. His lean 
fingers were in and out of it, and she 
stood still to let him doit. Bartle looked 
glum and rapt. This was a thing that he 
must not do—yet he would some day. 

“T saw my wife first when she was 
three and I was nine. I went up and 
kissed her on the mouth and said, ‘I'll 
have you for my little wife.” The nurse 
was holding her by the hand—and didn’t 
that woman laugh! I never changed. I 
kept on with my dream until she was 
seventeen—same age as Selina here— 
then we got married. You see,” he con- 
cluded, simply, “I wanted her—and 
that’s the secret. Same with old Caleb. 
He got his eye on this place, he loved it, 
and he painted it—all self-taught, a regu- 
lar genius—and before he died he owned 
it. I wish he’d given us a better view of 
the old place as it was then. But very 
likely trees—and old Caleb put in a lot 

are more in the fashion. Speaking 
from a market value, I°mean. Know 
anything about pictures?” He threw 
out the question casually. 

“A little,” faltered Bartle. 

“If I wanted to sell, could you put me 
in the way of a buyer now?” 

Selina laughed arrogantly, and went 
back to her darning. “Why, you’d ad- 
vertise it in the local paper, father.” 

“The local paper!’ Bartle went close 
to her. In five minutes or so he would 
be out of the house—and he loved her. 
She did not understand, but her father 
would. He was violently in love for the 
first time in his life, and with an angular 
country girl just home from school in 
Brussels. 

“Everybody reads it.” She surveyed 
him indifferently. “There it is on the 
side-table. If father wanted to sell he 
could get a thousand pounds at once, 
and just by a single advertisement which 
costs half a crown.” 

Mr. Mercer said they must be start- 


ing. Bartle put out his hand, and 
Selina’s lay in it. She smiled at him, 
the long mouth getting longer, the hol- 
lows and crinkles lying at once, with the 
smile, in her brown cheeks. She wasn’t 
pretty; but he wanted her, and he would 
have her. He drove away with the 
farmer through the still, white air. 

Two days later Selina went into her 
mother’s room after breakfast. Mrs. 
Mercer was chafing on a couch near the 
fire, bemoaning her sprained ankle. Se- 
lina had a pair of rolled-up stockings, 
which she flung in her mother’s lap. 

“Will these do? Father grows spurs 
on his heels, doesn’t he? Never saw 
such holes!” 

Her mother unrolled them; she poked 
her fingers here and there. 

“That isn’t all,” said Selina, when she 
looked up. 

“Another pair, darling? You've done 
these very nicely.” 

“No; a letter. Read it. You'll like 
it better than I do. You'll under- 
stand.” She tossed it into her mother’s 
lap, after the stockings. 

Mrs. Mercer read it, flushed, gasped, 
and put it down. She was a blond 
woman of overflowing figure, and bet- 
ter-looking than her daughter ever 
would be. 

“Selina! I never!” 

“Yes, mother. Did you ever know 
such a man?” 

“Have you told your father?” 

*’Course I haven’t.” 

“Did your father like him?” 

“T suppose so.” 

“Selina! It’s a love-letter.” 

“How you do blush, mother! I don’t. 
He wants to marry me, you see.” 

“No man could put it more charming- 
ly. I like this man.” Mrs. Mercer's 
plump fingers caressed Bartle’s letter. 
“Why did I go and sprain my stupid 
ankle? Why did he come that very day? 
If I had seen him I could judge for my- 
self. Was he a gentleman?” 

“‘T suppose so.” Selina sat down; she 
was smiling broadly and swinging her 
foot. “But he was old. There was a 
bald spot at the back of his head. You 
could see it even under his cap. It was 
as big as this.” She joined the tips of 
her forefinger and thumb together, de- 
scribing as large a circle as she could. 
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“You won’t marry him? I mean you 
won’t let him come and see us? You 
won’t give him his chance? Father 
would find out all about him—money 
and family and that. It’s such pretty 
writing and such good paper.” 

Mrs. Mercer looked sentimental and 
eager; her fingers kept petting the let- 
ter. She wanted her girl to marry, and 
soon, as all good mothers do. She rushed 
upon personal loss and sacrifice, as a 
good mother must. 

‘It’s like a woman’s writing.” Selina 
was scornful. sis noticed his hands 
womanish. I want them knuckly and 
brown and hairy, like Dad’s. I didn’t 
like his hands any better than his head.” 

“Only that much of his head.” Her 
mother joine -d her own finger and thumb, 
compressing the circle. “’Tisn’t much 
of aman.” 

Selina went and knelt solemnly at her 
side. “‘Do you want to get nd of me— 
so soon? I only left Brussels at the 
Michaelmas term, mother.” 

“No, darling, not yet.””. The mother 
expansively hugged her. “But this is so 
wonderful, Selina; it is so romantic— 
and you are like a little flint.” 

“Romantic! Not a bit. Throw the 
letter in the fire and we'll forget the 
stupid man. Don’t say a word to 
father.” 

“T must. Why, I’ve told him every- 
thing ever since I could speak, almost. 
And the letter must be answered. 
That’s only civil, my dear.” 

“No,” Selina flamed up; “I won't 
have that.” 

**Finishing-school manners, Selina?” 

““Mothe ii the girl was piteous — 
“you won *t answer it behind my back? 
You won’t let him come here and take 
me by surprise?” 

“Of course not, Selina. We don’t do 
things that way in this house.” 

They surveyed each other with all 
the family love and trust that was inter- 
woven with the Mercers. No false word 
or cruel thought had ever arisen be- 
tween the three of them. Bartle had 
felt the felicity and charm of this di- 
rectly he entered Farthings Farm. 

“But I'll keep the letter.” Mrs. 
Mercer flicked and fanned her child’s 
cheek with it. The cheek remained cool 
and uncolored. “Selina!’’—she was al- 
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most vexed—‘‘you’re not a bit excited 
about it, orsensible. This fairy prince 

“Traveling peddler, mother, just as 
likely. He blew in with the snow.” 

“It’s romance.” Mrs. Mercer fondled 
the letter in her generous lap. “That's 
rare; getting married is easy. Won't 
you give a thought to him? ‘Throw this 
chance away and you'll be sorry. Day 
may come when you're hungry for ro- 
mance and it won't be there. Mark my 
words.” 

“That man hasn’t bought up the 
whole stock, mother. Plenty of time. 
And he’s old; he’s bald, I tell you.” 

“Your father said under thirty.” 

“Well, he’s bald.” . 

“What would you do if father and | 
died ?” 

“Look ’round for a man with a good 
thatch to his head. I won't take one 
like the barns out there.” Selina 
laughed and went away. 

Mrs. Mercer put Bartle’s letter regret- 
fully into her pocket. “I'll show it to 
father,” she said, and sat thinking. Then 
her hand stole into her pocket and she 
fingered the letter again. “Your turn 
may come.” She took it out and smiled 
at it in a dazzling way. “Queer things 
happen, when it’s a man and a girl.” 


Bartle had no answer to his proposal. 
He had hardly expected one. His de- 
sire for Selina had flowed unwittingly 
out of him and he could neither sleep 
nor settle down to work until that letter 
was written and posted. 

Time went on. Painting in London, 
he regularly took in the Sussex weekly 
paper which Selina had shown him. He 
only read the advertisement page—but 
nobody wanted to sell a picture. He did 
not go to Sussex again. That strip of 
land lying between the Downs and the 
Channel was enchanted and must re- 
main so; it was not fcr common uses. 

He remembered that half - grown, 
brown-faced girl with the astonishing 
crop of pure gold hair. He thought of 
her every morning when he woke up 
and every night before he slept. This 
remained an indulgence and an everlast- 
ing thrill; it never degenerated into 
mere habit. It was a most faithful fan- 
tasy, and even if he never saw her again 
he would always love her. She was not 
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pretty, but she was herself, and that 
was all he asked or ever would ask. He 
was perhaps a fool, but to be a fool 
meant living with your head in the 
clouds and your lungs filled with ethereal 
air. 
Three years had now passed. No 
doubt she had filled out and become of a 
grand build. If he had gone to Far- 
things Farm to-day and not three years 
ago, would coquetry have awakened and 
would she have answered his letter—if 
only to play with him? 

It was snowing to-day as it had 
snowed that day. He looked out of his 
window. What different snow! Pure as 
it fell, but sodden in the gutters, livid 
on the dirty slate roofs. He stood there 
at the window, not caring to return to 
his easel; industry and inspiration were 
suddenly dead. He did not want to 
paint; he wanted to sit in a chimney 
corner and watch a half-grown girl darn- 
ing a man’s stocking. 

His servant brought in the Sussex 
paper. This was the day for it and a 
day on which he was always restless. 
He looked at the advertisements; he 
read one. So it had come at last! Caleb 


Mercer wanted to sell his ancestor’s | 


landscape, and he asked eight hundred 
pounds. For a canvas that you'd throw 
on the fire! For the chance—incom- 
parable—of the woman you wanted for 
a wife! Even that seemed a paltry way 
of putting it. For the one wonderful 
mate that the world held—for you! 

He went out and saw a picture-dealer, 
taking the paper with him. He arranged 
with this man to buy the landscape at 
once and without quibbling and in his 
own name. The dealer said: “Caleb 
Mercer. I never heard of him. Don’t 
you want me to go down and see it 
first?” 

Bartle answered, with a visible shiver, 
“Certainly not,” and he gave him a 
check. The idea of that man at Far- 
things Farm and in the presence of 
Selina made him flame. 

“It’s a lot of money for a speculative 
thing,” said the dealer, taking the check 
and looking at him curiously. 

“Tt’s a lot—and it will be more when 
you see the picture,” laughed Bartle, 
enigmatically, and he went away. 

When the picture came, he looked at 


| 


it, then shoved it out of sight, for he 
could not endure it. 

If he went back to Farthings Farm 
and tried his luck again and won her, 
then, in decency, he must give the Mer- 
cers back the picture. But they were 
proud and would not take it. Of this 
he felt sure. Suppose they did take it, 
and suppose he married Selina? He 
would have to look at that picture very 
often, and when her parents died Selina 
would have it as an heirloom. There 
would be no escaping it. Here was the 
one flaw to perfect happiness—and there 
must be a flaw; there always was. 

True, he had not won Selina yet, but 
he usually got the thing he wanted, and 
he meant to go back to Farthings Farm. 
He had bought the picture upon an im- 
pulse, not asking himself why. Then 
suddenly his face became illuminated, 
for he had an idea, and it seemed excel- 
lent. 

Henceforth he occupied himself in 
painting a copy of the picture. He could 
not persuade himself to actual fidelity, 
but he had the genuine intention of 
being literal. He knew that he was in 
for a bit of work that would hurt him. 
He mixed his colors and started. 

As he worked, the magic of that mari- 
time strip of land, rich and wooded, as- 
serted itself. He had known it and loved 
it and painted it before ever Fate led 
him to Farthings Farm. He recalled 
summer days and storm days—days 
when you got the smell of the hay and 
the smell of the sea together, or days 
when the sea was rough and balls of 
solid foam flew in amid the pasturing 
cows. He remembered all the lovely 
veiling of that land in summer-time- 
blue hills, blue sea. He remembered the 
winter, full with rain and the southwest 
gale. 

He painted, and the thing became a 
work of art. This happened more than 
once, and he had quite a little store of 
Caleb Mercer’s landscapes before he 
satished himself that he had got just 
the violently bad effect he needed. He 
signed the copy with his own name. He 
would take it down to the Mercers and 
beg them to accept it. They would 


never hang it on the wall; they had too 
great a reverence for old Caleb. 
He hid the original away, for he could 
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not persuade himself to destroy it. 
Then, suddenly, he lost courage, and it 
was June before he overcame shyness, 
dread, and irresolution. One morning 
he woke up brave again, woke up on 
fre for Selina, and he set out. 


Selina that morning had washed her 
hair. There was so much of it that it 
took hours to dry. She Sat on the ledge 
of a sunny window, her one wealth fall- 
ing down her back. She looked out at 
the farm buildings with their new thatch 
roofs, with their gray sides patched 
vellow with new oak. 

She was sad, as she often was, and for 
no reason. She demanded some intangi- 
ble comfort—a magic which the family 
circle, charmed though it was, did not 
supply. Her mother, three years ago, 
had warned her. Her mother, now, 
often watched her, but said nothing. 

Sunlight through the chintz curtain 
made a rose parterre upon her thinly 
covered shoulders, a thrush sang in the 
pear-tree outside, a bowlful of rose- 
leaves was drying close to where she sat 

all these things soothed her and made 
promises, for she vaguely wanted some- 
thing out of the way to happen. She 
put her fingers in the rose-leaves, flick- 
ing and sifting them. Her mother had 
said to her father only yesterday: “‘Seli- 
na’s making a sweet-pot. Women do 
that when they are young and want 
things to happen, or when they are get- 
ting old and things are over.” 

“Or if the things didn’t come,” said 
Caleb, looking at her tenderly, holding 
her pink-and-white face in his lean 
hands. 

“They did come to her, the little tire- 
some thing, Caleb. She wouldn’t have 
him just because of a bald spot.” 

“Couldn’t have been much. I never 
noticed,” said Caleb, and he went out. 

Selina was still drying her hair on the 
window-iedge when she heard wheels in 
the lane. Then the gate clicked; then 
Bartle, parcel under his arm, walked up 
the path. Her window was at the side 
of the house, so she saw his back and 
saw the little bald patch beneath his hat. 
Her cheeks burned, and she started up. 
When she heard her mother coming up- 
stairs she hid her face, flung her hai 
forward, and went on rubbing. 
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**'There’s somebody down-stairs,”” said 
Mrs. Mercer, standing before her. 

‘| know there is, mother. I looked 
out and saw his bald patch. No bigge1 
than three years ago, and that’s a 
mercy.” An ironic laugh came from be- 
hind the golden hair. 

* Don’t you be too sure, Selina. He 
may be as bald as an egg under his hat, 
but you go and get dressed. Look nice, 
won't you?” Her mother came and 
fondly shook her big shoulders, feeling 
for them through the yellow mane. 

“You look so glad, mother’’—Selina 
flung it back. “Pity he can’t make love 
to you!” 

“T’ve got my hands—my arms—full.”’ 
Mrs. Mercer laughed. ‘‘ How long will 
you be?” 

“Not long. You go down.” Selina’s 
hands shook as she twisted her hair. 

Down-stairs, her father and mother 
and Bartle Wood stood round the table; 
a picture was on it. She looked over 
their shoulders; she was taller than any 
of the m. 

“Great - grandfather's picture!’ she 
said, in a voice of wonder. ‘Then she 
turned and nodded brusquely to Bartle, 
whose eves were on her. 

“You look again,” her father grinned. 
“Don’t you see a difference?” 

She bent down; they made way for 
her. To Bartle there was expressed the 
highest joy, for he saw that golden head 
again. 

She looked up; her finger was on his 
signature in the corner. ‘You paint, 
then?” she said. 

“A little,” he returned, gravely. 

“Yes, he has done it for us—and very 
handsomely meant.” Her father was 
cordial. “We'll hang it on the wall 
where the real one was.” He looked 
helplessly at his wife. 

“The nail’s all ready.”” Heg glance 
back at him was firm and eloquent. 

“How could you remember the way 
it went?” asked Selina of Bartle, but 
she never looked at him. 

“| didn’t remember. A rich man, a 
friend of mine, bought it. He’s taken 
it abroad, but he lent it to me first and 
I made a copy. I thought you might 
care to have * 

“Taken it abroad, has he?” The 
farmer's chuckle was good to_ hear. 
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Lots of our best art treasures go abroad. 
You see about it in the papers. You 
won't mind my saying so, Mr. Bartle, 
but you haven’t got the color quite so 
strong as old Caleb’s. Likely they don’t 
make such good colors nowadays.” 

“Nothing's so good as it used to be; 
not dress stuffs, nor house linen, nor 
even food,” said Selina’s mother, sooth- 
ingly. 

Then they hung the picture up; then, 
eagerly and childishly, Mr. and Mrs. 
Mercer went into different parts of the 
room to judge the effect. Bartle and Se- 
lina remained, speechless, by the table. 

“You've got a frame to match as near 
as possible after all these years,” said 
Mercer. “Dirty-looking, too. I sup- 
pose they do these things. They are 
up to all sorts of trade tricks.” 

“It’s an old frame,” said Bartle. “I 
| happened to have it.” 

It was the original frame. 

“It’s—it’s fine,” said Mercer, looking 
warmly at his guest. 

Yet, through all this ceremonial hang- 
ing of his terrible picture,” Bartle de- 
tected a forced enthusiasm. They were 
so fine in their courtesy to him and yet 
so faithful in their loyalty to the family 
genius. 

He stayed to dinner. They insisted 
that he must also stay the night, and 
he consented. Caleb Mercer took him 
tramping round the farm, pointing out 
improvements. The eight hundred 
pounds had saved the situation. When 
they returned in time for tea Selina and 
her mother sat darning stockings on the 
shadowed lawn. Mrs. Mercer looked 
up and smiled at him. 

After supper he got a little walk with 
Selina, her mother openly conniving; he 
had a friend there. They went down the 
lane to the sea. Tamarisk-trees waved 
in a feathery way at the edge of the flat, 
pale beach. They were in bloom, and a 
line of seductive pink blossoms ran along 
this boundary between sea and land. 
The sea was dim and motionless, with a 
shrinking spray that looked like scat- 
tered seed-pearls. Rows of little break- 
waters built close, for the sea en- 
croached, looked dead-white and alto- 
gether ghostly. 

They sat down. Daylight drifted soft- 
ly out and all the subtle smells of sleepy 


earth became more softly insistent. 
Bartle took Selina’s hand; she neither 
drew it away nor returned his significant 
pressure. 

“T love you,” he said. “By the letter 
you never answered, you knew that 
three years ago.” 

She looked at him, and suddenly she 
was crying. He saw her breast rise, and 
he took her in his arms at once. 

“What is it?” he asked. He looked 
down at her face. 

“l’ve been lonelv,” she sobbed, “‘and 
afraid.” 

** Afraid?” 

“Of staying on at Farthings Farm, 
of growing old, of nobody coming. You 
came and you wrote the letter, but | 
wouldn’t have it. Mother said I would 
be sorry, and I was. I’m twenty now, 
and I’ve thought of you—lots. I wanted 
you to come back. I prayed you 
might—there wasn’t much else to pray 
for. At first I wanted you because you 
wrote the letter and made love; after- 
ward, because it was you.” 

“What did you do with the letter?” 

“Mother kept it; then | begged it 
back. She understood; she knows what 
she’s talking about when she says 
‘romance.’ She’s been so _ happy 
with father. There was never anybody 
else.” 

“There must never be anybody else, 
behind or before,” said Bartle. ‘“That’s 
the secret. There has never been any- 
body with me. I just loved you without 
warning that day I blew in with the 
snow and found you darning stockings. 
I made up my mind from that hour.” 

She said to him, as they went back to 
the farm: “Would you mind if we 
didn’t hang your picture on the wall? 
It is wonderful, but not quite the same 
as great-grandfather’s. You do under- 
stand? You don’t feel hurt?” 

“T understand perfectly, and I don’t 
mind a bit,” returned Bartle. 

Selina went on, still trying to console 
him. “Yours is a beautiful picture. It 
is marvelous, considering. But you 
couldn’t expect to paint so well as old 
Caleb Mercer, could you? He was a 
natural genius.” Stout family pride was 
in her voice. 

“T never could paint quite like him,” 
said Bartle, truthfully. 
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OPE? FFA F RO HE centipede tracks of 
- the Appalachians down 
the map across Mary- 
land and into the 
Carolinas have always 
, drawn me southward. | 
y cannot remember when 
I have not wathed to follow their softly 
rounded summits, which were ‘the 
mountains” for me in childhood as for 
so many Americans, down to their source 
in the high, strong ranges of the South. 
Three times I have had my wish. At 
first I followed the Blue Ridge where it 
winds across the Virginia border, hesi- 
tates among lofty hills, orcharded, then 
rises to its crowning effort in Grand- 
father, an ancient pyramid of forests. 
The highest peak of Grandfather is a 
weather-beaten rock bedded in low, green 
spruce and rose-flowered rhododendron. 
From its tip one looks northwestward 
over range after range of forested moun- 
tains to the hazy wall of the Smokies 
behind which lies Tennessee. When | 
came again, | swung in a long loop 
among the high cross ranges that zig- 
zag between the Smokies and the Blue 
Ridge where it overhangs the cotton- 
helds. But on my third journey, having 
determined where for me lay the heart 
of the Appalachians, | headed straight 
for the Smokies by the Balsam route. 
The Balsams are like a bent finger 
projecting from the high Smokies twenty 
miles south, then twenty east, with Soco 
Pass at the joint. The eastern segment 
is made by the Plott Balsams, a range 
of six- thousand - foot, black - topped 
spruce peaks with pleasant valleys be- 
neath. To the north, the mountain 
“lead”’ of old Cataloochee runs up to 
the parent chain in as wild a wilderness 
as the East affords. Oconolufta, most 
beautiful of mountain rivers, borders 
them to the westward. Soco and Jona- 
than rise in them. Tuckasegee is their 
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southern water line. To follow their 
right-angle about and through the coun- 
try of the lost tribe of the Cherokees, a 
little nation hidden in their folds, on 
into the groves of great tulip-trees, now 
nearing extinction, and then to the 
very “top o’ Smoky’”—that was our 
programme. 

The literary approach to the Smokies 
has always been from Tennessee and the 
north. I do not know w hy, unless it was 
that Miss Murfree, the first to celebrate 
the local color of rhododendron and 
razorback, lived on the northern slopes 

or because in later times the fiction 
belt of the Middle West has been con- 
veniently adjacent. Stories have — 
like streams from the Tennessee side of 
the mountains. But the southern slope 


is still unexploited. The local-color 
mountaineer with a magazine dialect 
has not been standardized there. The 


south is wilder, steeper, more vigorous in 
forest; and there were the Cherokees 
and tulip-trees—a musical combination. 
So on horseback, in the warm gold of a 
Southern September, we rode out from 
the little town of Waynesville, our goods 
peddler-wise in rolls behind us. “Whar 
they goin’?” asked the last darky boy 
at the straggling end of Waynesville. 
‘Plumb to top o’ Smoky,” said a 
mountaineer’s son from his mule. And 
we smiled a confident “ Yes.” 

Going into the woods in the Southern 
mountains is so different from the famil- 
iar experience in the North as to belong 
in a different compartment of happiness 
altogether. In the North one follows a 
dimly blazed trail through the spruce, 
pack on back, the moss soft underfoot. 
In the South a road too rough for wheels 
scrambles up a narrowing valley beside 
a clear stream roaring over white rocks, 
until the fresh, green, hardwood forests 
close in above you, the rhododendron 
pulls at your stirrup, and horse and man 
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and road take to the water, fording, re- 
fording, driven from this side to that, 
until the valley becomes a cahon and 
the road a rocky trail. The spruce is far 
above on the summits. It is a fresher, 
greener, loftier forest you ride through, 
high columned, open, save where the 
stream is lost in a labyrinth of laurel and 
rhododendron impenetrable by man. 

But the chief distinction of this South- 
ern forest is that it is populous, that it 
is humanized by the most refreshing 
people in America. The glaciers have 
established the character of the North- 
ern mountains, peaks, lakes, swamps, 
with only here and there space for a 
farm. But glaciers never reached the 
North Carolina country. There the 
creeks have cut narrow, winding valleys 
from the mountain hearts outward, and 
each “branch” has made its tiny 
“cove,” up which one may push to a 
turfy summit or a balsam-covered dome. 
And in every cove and along the infre- 
quent levels of each valley, the mountain 
people have crowded their little clear- 
ings and built their shacks. Except on 
the passes, or the steep flanks or very 
tops of the mountains, you are seldom 
out of sight of a thread of smoke, a stone 
chimney, a tattered gray roof, and a 
corn-held rising sharply beneath girdled 
trees into the heavy forest. By the 
streamside it is rustic life everywhere; 
up the mountain, wilderness. 

And therefore, as for two days we rode 
toward the Indian country, following 
Jonathan Creek through its valley be- 
neath the Balsams up to its very source 
in a clump of rhododendron, we were 
never solitary. In spite of our interest 
in tulip-trees and Cherokees we gave 
our first and freshest thoughts to the 
friendly mountain whites. Sometimes 
it would be a sheep-herder on his mule 
jogging beside us, curious as to our 
destination, incurious as to us, for we 
were too far outside his world to interest 
him save as a man and a woman wan- 
dering in his mountains. More otten 
we encountered a mountain family dis- 
persed along the roadside, the children 
popping up from the dead leaves and 
chestnuts to cry “‘Howdy!” the father 


loahng streamward with his gun over 
his shoulder; the mother wearily cutting 
corn on the hillside, or resting her drag- 


gled figure by the smoky cabin door. 
“Goin’ to top o’ Smoky?” some one 
would always ask. ‘‘Wal, hit’s plumb 
far.” 

It was on Jonathan’s Creek that | 
resolved to correct, if a single pen can 
correct, an erroneous impression of 
these mountaineers that “‘local-color lit- 
erature” has spread broadcast. For in 
North Carolina at least, and, I suspect, 
everywhere in the long Southern high- 
lands where they live, two million strong 
of native Americans, there are twe 
classes of mountaineers; not, it is true, 
sharply set apart, for indeed all seem 
to be of the same good pioneer stock 
Scotch-Irish mostly, but as different for 
the purposes of civilization as well may 
be. The valley folk and the cove folk 
I shall call them for convenience; al- 
though a more scientific description 
might be, the landed and the relatively 
landless. 

It was the valley folk we met first 
along the rich meadows of Jonathan's 
Creek, although here and there on the 
road the cove people came down from 
their little shacks and girdled fields on 
the steep hillside to please us with their 
richer dialect. To speak of the valley 
folk as degenerates is the rankest in- 
justice. They are a mountain people, 
aloof from the world outside and know- 
ing little about it, but no more degen- 
erate than Daniel Boone or the Colorado 
pioneers. They are pioneers, pioneers 
of the early nineteenth century, main- 
taining a static battle against the wilder- 
ness which their grandfathers entered, 
and which has fought them on even 
terms ever since. They live quite as the 
pioneers lived, growing their own bread 
in the corn- -helds and grinding it, mak- 
ing their own “long sweetening” from 
plumed sorghum, eating pork from their 
own ranges, and chewing tobacco dried 
on the home rafters. Except that clothes 
are bought now, not woven, and the 
mail brings a trickle of news from the 
outer world, there has scarcely been a 
vital change in a century’s experience. 

In Crockett Campbell’s house in 
Campbell Cove where the four Campbell 
brothers live on the lands their grand- 
father hacked out of the forest, the old 
flintlock still stands in the corner of the 
kitchen, ready for business. It has a 
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THE LOWER REACHES OI 


percussion hammer now; otherwise it 1s 
just as when “grandaddy” leveled it 
on Kirk’s raiders. In the same fashion, 
the twentieth century has touched these 
valley folk only a little; taught them to 
read and write, taught them to educate 
their children; that is about all. Their 
simple ways, big bodies, powerful mus- 
cles, clear and open countenances, and 
excellent virility are an unimpaired in- 
heritance. 

Crockett Campbell’s grandfather was 
old Plott, whose name is set upon the 
southern “lead”? of the Balsams, and 
crowns its highest peak. Forty-nine 
‘“»ainters” and innumerable “bars” fell 
before his flintlock. When he grew old 
and a little weary of mere slaughter, it 
was his custom to wait upon some bear 
stand in his Balsams until he heard the 
bear scrambling through the rhododen- 
dron with the hounds after him. Then 
he would put his big gun down by the 
trailside, present his left arm “‘to be 
chawed,” so said Crockett, and, with the 
knife in his right hand, stab. A bear 
got that way was worth getting. At 
eighty years of age he crawled out too 
far upon a shelving bank above a pool 
where bear and dogs were fighting. The 
shelf broke and slid the tough old pioneer 
into the midst of the naval combat. He 
took his part, but “the bar nigh et him 
































JONATHAN VALLEY 


up, an’ he was never the same man ag’in. 
He lost his health”! That is the stock. 
*Cain’t you hit a squir’l runnin’ with a 
pistol? Why, I kin,” said his grandson, 
more in than contempt. The 
pioneers are still alive, and, thank 
Heaven, raising plenty of children, in 
the mountains of North Carolina. 
What is most refreshing, however, in 
these simple, vigorous valley folk is 
their entire originality. Now that the 
” are putting the final touch on 
the standardized mediocrity of urban 
\merica, a visit to the Southern moun- 
tains is to renew acquaintance with per- 
sonality. Men in the Carolina 
and valleys are as different from one 
another as the Lord made them; not 
as near alike as the department-store 
advertisements, popular magazines, and 
daily newspapers can shape them in 
clothes, thoughts, and information. 
They know little of the great war (the 
cove folk, nothing) except that “we-all 
think that Europe’s goin’ to win”; and 
yet our sheep-herder stated his home- 
made pacificist theory that “war don’ 
settle nothin’,” with a convincingness 
due quite as much to his home-bred 
thinking as to the fact that he carried a 
gun under his arm. Their thought is 
their own, and freely uttered in speech 
colored with personality. ‘From yon 
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WHERE THE STREAM-BED 


bump ”—our fellow-traveler waved at a 
pointed mountain—‘y’ kin see as far 
as y r eye kin lift.” Imagine a press-fed 
mind inventing that! 

But for all their hearty dialect, their 
strong primitiveness, and their passion- 
ate love of the mountains. the valley 
folk have not been much celebrated in 
literature. The writers of local-color 
stories prefer the picturesque degeneracy 
of the “coveites”’ to the living pictures 
of healthy pioneer life which we encoun- 
tered so often in our weeks among the 
mountains. I do not altogether blame 
them, for the cove people of the hillsides 
are easy to make interesting. They are 
the quaintest, most shiftless, most hope- 
lessly degenerate race | know outside of 
the tropics; and yet they are lovable, 
too. As we mounted toward the bleak 
pass at the head of Jonathan Creek 
their unkempt tshacks, constructed of 
logs mud-stuffed, with a rubble chimney 
or a mere fireplace built into the cabin 
side and opening outward, squatted at 
every turn of the road. They were 
picturesque in a way, these cabins, with 
their strings of beans and peppers hang- 
ing from the eaves, but on nearer view 
dirty, desolate. And the people, too, 
lean, bilious, the women bent and 
scrawny, the children underfed, were not 


AND THE ROAD-BED ARE ONI 


engaging. Only their kindly shrewd- 
ness, their hearty welcome of the stran- 
ger forbade contempt. 

The stock is not at fault, for they bear 
as good names as you can find in Amer- 
ica. It is the mountains that have 
crushed them. Their lot has been that 
of the French, without French thrift to 
meet it. Loving their soil, they have 
overcrowded it. You cannot go on hav- 
ing six or seven children indefinitely 
without cramping a valley so narrow 
that the levels suffice for a handful of 
families only. And so, if the children 
will not emigrate—and no one wishes 
to emigrate from the mountains—they 
must push on a little farther up the 
coves, where the pitch is steeper, the soil 
thinner, livelihood harder to get, educa- 
tion, civilization farther away. There 
they girdle the magnificent oaks and 
chestnuts back of the shack, plant corn 
on an angle as steep as your roof, harvest 
it a few leaves at a time for their stock, 
the big ears last of all; plant again and 
again; and then, when the steep land 
gullies into red sand, move on and start 
over. They are nomads, Squatters, ex- 
hausters of the soil, always cramped for 
even the little room they ask, because 
they will not leave the mountains. Even 
when the children of the valley folk go 
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away to school, they come back. “Na- 
tur’ is best,”’ said one old fellow. ‘God’s 
made it. he boys come 
hack.” But the children of the cove 
people never leave the coves. It does 
not need hookworm to explain degen- 
eracv under such circumstances. The 
hookworm is a result as much as a cause. 

And yet these hill people, for all their 
hopelessness, are fascinating. They are 
not civilized; but neither are they bour- 
toothless old Lane 
latem where on the slopes of Soco he 
sits for ever holding his stomach. “Hit 
was hurt in loggin’,” he says; but as a 
matter of fact that is just an excuse for 
making the “‘gals”’ he “nz” do the work 
while he philosophizes. No one can 
read or write in that household but a 
Cherokee Indian, a barbarian in over- 
alls with the accent of a college graduate, 
who does the heavier labor, paid, Heaven 
knows how; perhaps from the proceeds 
of some mysterious still on the hillside. 
The rickety clock marks twelve. It is 
really two. They have no sugar in the 
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house, no milk; nothing for dinner but 
stewed dough, coarse beans, rough corn- 
bread dipped in pink drippings from sour 
and fleas and 
inside and out the one- 
But when it comes to 


beets, unspeakable coffee 
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personality! Lane would make a fortune 
in vaudeville. The girls, their pinched, 
pathetic faces flushing with embarrass- 
ment at our interest in their life, proud 
of their best clothes, put on so that we 
should “make a picter,” apologetic be- 
cause the room had not been “breshed 
out’’—it needed scraping; they were 
all illiterate and two of them miserable, 
yet more individual, less depressing, than 
the vulgarized, common place poor of the 
slums. 

But Hendy Caps will remain in my 
memory as the best explanation of why 
it is the cove folk that story-tellers have 
seized upon. We were sitting at sunset- 
time on the porch of a valley house be- 
side Jonathan, listening to the sputtering 
of frying chicken inside, stretching our 
legs luxuriantly after the day-long cramp 
of the saddle. Down by the little store 
at the ford of the “‘ branch” some boys 
were laughing noisily. 

Che creaking gate banged. Across the 
grass came a rosy-faced girl, eyes spark- 
ling, full breast heaving, fists clenched. 
Her shoes were broken and dusty on 
strong feet accustomed to go bare; her 
skirt ragged, her baggy brown blouse 
torn and slimsy, but her figure gave 
them grace. ‘* You-uns tell ’em boys to 
quit h’rassin’ me,” she cried, resentfully, 
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tears of anger, not fear, in her eyes. 


Slumping into a chair, she forgot her 


rage and looked us over with a curious, 
shy smile that curved her lips downward 
and ended in drooped eyes and a burning 
blush. “‘I’m Hendy Caps. You-uns tell 
me whar Clyde Caps lives. He’s kin o’ 
mine. I’m expected to’im.” She sighed. 
‘Them boys was storyin’ me "bout him 
livin’ here. Mebbe—” but she was too 
proud to ask for hospitality. “Is hit 
far?” 

“Where do you live?” we asked. 

“Done don’ live nowhar. We couldn’ 
set a home when our mother died. Las’ 
winter I served old man Eldridge. He 
made me go barefoot in the snow. I’m 
tryin’ to behave myself. Takes that to 
get through the world, don’ hit?” She 
raised her eyes, smiled her quick, shy 
smile again, and blushed. Some one 
laughed in the dusk by the gate. “ H’yar 
you—! !”” She sprang from the chair like 
a cat, and from her pretty mouth let fly 
an astounding stream of mountain pro- 
fanity. Our hostess dropped the frying 
chicken and came running. “I won't 
hev no sech low-down words ‘roun’ my 
children,” she cried, angrily. “* Y’ better 
move right along up the cove to fin’ 
yrkin. Clyde Caps ‘Il be milkin’ ‘long 
the branch.” 

‘I’m plumb tired,” said the girl, look- 
ing wistfully at the table setting for 
supper inside. She tossed her head det- 
antly. “But Clyde Caps is kin o’ mine. 
He oughter take me in. I reckon I'll be 
droppin’ ‘roun’ for a little call thar this 
evenin.” She smiled her drooping 
smile, lowered her eves, flushed, picked 
up her battered satchel, and swung off 
into the dusk of the forest. Degenerate, 
| suppose, illiterate, irregular; but was 
not Isopel Berners irregular and badly 
bred? 

Thus adventuring by the wayside, we 
climbed over the grassy pass by Bunches 
Bald called Soco on the maps and 
rode down a pitching, stony road, past 
hlmy waterfalls, through roaring Soco 
again and again on rock slants that made 
our horses tremble, and into a wild and 
winding valley, the first of the Indian 
lands. Soco Pass crosses the Balsams 
where they make their sharp bend to the 
northward. Soco Valley leads to the 
Oconolufta, and the “Lufty” leads to 


“top o' Smoky.” All Soco and most of 
the Oconolufta is Cherokee country. 

In 1535 the state of ¢ seorgia concluded 
a shameless campaign of greed and law- 
lessness against the Cherokees by per- 
suading President Jackson to expatriate 
them and move them west. Disregard- 
ing their services in the War of 1812, 
and their more than respectable stage of 
civilization, General Winheld Scott, with 
two thousand soldiers, hunted out the 
nation and deported them. Four thou- 
sand died on the way. No race ever 
loved its soil more dearly. Most of the 
Cherokees protested the removal. Some 
thousand refused to go and became fugi- 
tive in the inaccessible country of the 
high mountains. It seemed best to let 
them go. They grouped themselves upon 
the Oconolufta and its branches; later 
their land was delimited and set apart 
for their use only; and when the flooding 
tide of whites reached them better laws 
gave them at least a title to their homes. 
The Society of Friends established a 
school among them; later the govern- 
ment took it over, enlarged it. Now 
some thirteen hundred real Cherokees 
full bloods and part bjoods—and per- 
haps nine hundred more of white appear- 
ance, but nominally Indian, live in the 

valleys that meet at Yellow Hill, where is 
the Indian school. 

The cove folk speak disparagingly of 
the Cherokee. He has, according to 
them, all the bad qualities that one 
notices in the cove folk themselves 
dirt, shiftlessness, and incapacity. But 
I think that I have never seen a people 
of more contented appearance, nor hap- 
pier children than the little Indians at 
the Cherokee school. By a fortunate 
system it is the “nation” that owns the 
land, so no one can be in want; by a 
still more fortunate addition, while no 
Indian may own his farm, he can own 
and rent and sell the improvements he 
makes upon it; most fortunate of all, 
the government gives them nothing free 
of cost except a sound industrial educa- 
tion, and they-must pay taxes like their 
fellow-Christians to the state of North 
Carolina. 

From an early age the boys and girls 
must go to school and must stay there 
until they are about seventeen. Then 
they may go to Carlisle or Hampton, 
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back to the little, low-porched shack 
set behind its flowers and fruit-trees on 
the mountain clearing. At school they 
are divided into ** de tails” fol study and 
this group learning to read, o1 
while others clean 
dishes, blacksmith, according to age or 
Sex. The boys, when free from tasks, 
“Cherokee ball’—a kind of la- 

on a green meadow beneath the 
school buildings, with queer, shrill cries; 
the girls roam about in pairs and fours, 
arms about waists, chatting and laugh- 
ing in liquid Cherokee under the trees. 
It is all very charming and very idyllic. 
Indeed, my best impression of the Cher- 
okee country is of a land of primitive 
beauty where an unambitious 
content. 

All speak Cherokee, one of the most 
musical of tongues. To hear the boys 
singing hymns in their strange, soft 
voices is an experience. The older In- 
dians know little English. They under- 
stand but do not willingly speak it. Race 
pride is strong. It is a merit to be a full- 
blood. Even the children feel their 
caste, and the sons of the “hangers-on,” 
whose vellow hair betrays them, come to 
the teachers, saying, “Please make the 
little Indian boys play with us.” And 
yet it is the Indian with some white 
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THE INDIAN SCHOOIL 


blood in him that does best. The full- 
bloods, although the Cherokees are the 
most civilized among Indian tribes, are 
barbarians still. 

Mink, the medicine- man, is well 
patronized. We saw his conjuring-beads 
which tell by their rolling whether the 
sick man Is going to di , or who is to win 
the match at Cherokee ball. They still 
dance the green-corn dance and the 
ball dance, the latter before the great 
ball game of the year. Then they dance 
all night, the men tn a circle around the 
hre where Dr. Mink is beating a tom- 


tom, the women in a long line. At in- 
tervals they go down to the stream 
while the medicine-man prays to the 


(nd yet, like their 
ne ighbor W hites, they are good Baptists, 
so good that they have been known to 
carry a sick squaw in a chair two miles 
over the mountains to plump her in the 
Oconolufta, lest she should die unchris- 
tened and be barred from heaven. She 
died the day after! In the deeper forest 
they still make blow-guns eight to ten 
feet long of reeds, through which they 
shoot an arrow barbed with a thistle 
point, impaling chipmunks, squirrels, 
and birds. Wildness still lingers in the 
Cherokee, for all his bucolic life; and he 
looks wild, too, aS one sees him motion- 


god of the waters. 























LITTLE INDIAN GIRLS AT 


less above a pool, following with his 
rifle the movements of a trout. If a 
moonshine hunt is on, the officials seek 
an Indian guide, for it is his keen eye 
that first sees the thread of smoke above 
the hidden still in the forest. 

As we came down Soco Pass from the 
great forests and the waterfalls into the 
pleasant valley, we saw at first no In- 
dians, only their cabins set back from 
the road, unlike the cove folks’ huts 
that spill their children across one’s 
track. The cabins were curiously silent; 
they seemed deserted except when, as 
rarely, we would see the squaws making 
splits for baskets beside the porch. 

The Indian is shy. He draws his 
porch roof down to conceal his door; he 
plants fruit-trees and cosmos and sun- 
flower to hide him from passers-by. He 
prefers to build his cabin in an arm- 
pit of the mountains, back from the 
highway, so that he can see and not be 
seen. You meet him most frequently 
upon the road where he is eternally walk- 
ing with a meal-sack on his shoulders, 
white against his long, black hair and red 
bandana neckcloth; or, if it is a squaw, 
a pack of white cotton cloth with a load 
of herbs in it, or corn, or a papoose 
curled invisible, or sticking his fat legs 
beneath her armpits. She wears a head- 


THE CHEROKEE SCHOOL 


dress of red bandana. Once the men 
wore turbans that left the top of the 
head bare, as can be seen in pictures of 
the famous leaders of the early nine- 
teenth century. Now the bandana 
goes round the neck, and the head is 
topped with the felt hat of the region. 

Big Jim on Straight Fork still wears 
his turban. We saw him at dusk, an 
impressive figure, with the long, white, 
drooping mustache characteristic of one 
type of the Indians, red turban, dark 
face that seemed sullen but was only 
shy. “U-ii-ii-ii-ii-ii-ii,” he replied as | 
greeted him. With joy I recognized the 
famous Indian “Ugh” of childhood 
story-books. Wild Cat wears his turban 
still. So, I believe, does Dr. Mink, 
whose herbs, says the reservation doctor, 
are marvelously medicinal, though, un- 
fortunately, with results quite different 
from what he proposes. 

The best Indians are farthest back. 
Even in this remote and pastoral com- 
munity, white by red is not a fortunate 
arrangement. At Big Cove, where the 
Straight Fork of the “Lufty” joins 
Raven Prong, we spent two days with 
one of the best of them, Johnson Owl, 
whose real name is Oo-goo-koo, which is 
what the hoot-owl keeps saying at night 
unless you turn your pocket inside out 
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and twist it. His wife was Stacey Wah- 
nita, which means little deer, a low- 
voiced woman, educated at Carlisle, 
capable, eficient, clean, who in a most 
anti-feminist manner stood behind het 
husband’s chair at dinner while we sat 
with Johnson, his two papooses, and a 
savage full-blood who grunted Cherokee 
through chin bristles. Mrs. Owl never 
answered a question without looking at 
her husband. She never smiled until 
he smiled. But no French auberge was 
ever cleaner or more comfortable than 
her mountain cabin, let the “‘antis”’ 
make what they please of it. Mean- 
while, down by the creek Ann Panther, 

Crawhsh, was boiling the Owl laun- 


dry in a vast pot over an open fire of 


logs. 

The papooses were better behaved 
than most white children. We fright- 
ened the little one at first so that he 
cried with curious falsetto screams. | 
noticed that the older boy answered our 
questions with his fingers as much as 
with his tongue. He described by ges- 
tures the great mountain “‘’way, away, 
away’ where the white ducks went to 
sleep at night. You could see from his 
pudgy fingers how they flapped and wad- 
dled up through the forest. I asked the 
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name of the fat little gold-colored baby 
with slant eves and bronze cheeks. It 
was my own, with Owl tacked co it, 
borrowed from a Quaker cousin who has 
kept up the interest that Friends have 
always felt in the Indian. A coincidence 
impossible for fiction, but amusing in 
fact. I like the Cherokees. I am glad 
that there is a Joseph Canby Oo-goo-koo. 

Indians and white mountaineers alike 
have an affectionate regard for their 
forests that I have not found in the 
North. They regard with a certain mel- 
ancholy the invasion of the lumbermen, 
who, since my first visit fourteen years 
ago, have hacked their way to the top 
of the Balsams, and peeled off great 
areas of spruce. Being human, they do 
not despise the money that comes into 
the country, but they deplore the slaugh- 
ter of the forests. North Carolina is 
better forested, more beautifully for- 
ested, than any other part of the Appa- 
lachians;_ nevertheless, the choppers 


have already culled the more accessible 
woodlands, and have gone far upon a 
more ruinous destruction. ‘‘Seems as if 
they jes’ nat’rally t’ar up everything,” 
was our sheep-herder’s comment. “‘Soon 
thar'll be no more big woods,” said the 
Cherokee at Lane latem’s. 


But the 
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valley folk cling to their forest lands. | 
know one who keeps fifty acres of virgin 
forest at his back door, because “my 
spring’s right thar, an’ a man cain’t 
live nght without a spring.” When we 
asked of white or Indian where we might 
still find “big poplars,” they were eager 
to direct us, regretful that there were so 
few left to find. 

Our best information led us up the 
Oconolufta through the Cherokee na- 
tion, and on toward the main line of the 
Smokies, where they tower up well above 
six thousand feet into Mt. Guyot. We 
chose the Straight Fork of the river, for 
on it lie the twenty-five thousand acres 
of land sold but lately by the Indians, 
and still untouched by the lumberman, 
the finest forest, [ am told, in North 
Carolina; if so, one of the finest in the 
world. 

Johnson Owl rode with us up the nar- 
row cahon above the white, rushing 
Oconolufta. On a fence by a sorghum- 
held we found the oldest son of Magee, 
the last se ttler of the upper prong, study- 
ing the sun’ s reflection on his gun- 
barrel. ‘“‘Kin y’r brother take us-all 
to the big poplars?” asked Johnson, in 
his soft Indian voice. The boy scarcely 
looked up. “He cain’t do nothin’ till | 
come home, an’ | ain’t goin’ home till 
noon.” ‘Time is not valuable in the 
mountains. [he mountaineer works 
when he has to, and eats twice a day 
once when he gets hungry in the morn- 
ing, and once when he gets hungry in the 
afternoon. The Indian, so they say, 
eats three meals a day, even if they all 
have to come at twelve o'clock. Young 
Magee “‘warn’t right busy.” He sad- 
dled his horse, and off we went, the four 
of us with four dogs, up Lufty Straight 
Fork to find the big poplars. 

It was glorious riding, but difficult. 
Our road clung to one side of the narrow 
mountain rift where Magee and his sons 
had scraped a patch here and there for 
corn or sorghum. Beside us the Lufty 
shouted over its boulders. Above was 
a deep jade wall of rhododendron, then 
towering hemlocks beneath a cliff of 
waving hardwoods, oaks or chestnuts, 
until far above one saw through some 
cleft the faint spires of balsam near the 
top of Cataloochee. | remembered that 
I had seen such rhododendron hanging 


its candelabra of flowers over the moun 
tain torrents in July, and regretted for ; 
moment our September. But we rode 
through goldenrod as high as our sad- 
dles and beds of turquoise aster. The 
air was crisp and cool, while beneath the 
hemlocks and among the rhododendron 
garnet maple-leaves and crimson sorrel 
burned in the sunlight. 

Perhaps there are still many groups of 
tulip-trees such as we found at last in 
Round Bottom, but I cannot learn of 
them. One other grove almost as fins 
I have seen, but now there are only 
stumps to show what once could be 
viewed there. And the tulip-tree—or 
yellow poplar, as it is more familiarly 
known—is of course no rarity like the 
sequoia, which among all trees that | 
know, at its best, it most resembles. 
True, like the sequoia again, it is the last 
of its genus; but once it was abundant 
everywhere in its Appalachian range; 
it is still common in our forests; but not 
at its best, not at all as it grows upon 
the Oconolufta. 

We rode up Straight Fork through a 
sun-spangled grove of chestnuts, then 
left the trail to Cataloochee, splashed 
noisily across green water, burst horse 
and man through a screen of rhododen- 
dron, and entered the dark forest. It 
was an open forest beneath its high roof. 
The eye went freely once we were past 
the door of rhododendron, and at first, 
in intervals of guiding our scrambling 
horses, we looked vainly for the poplars. 
Hemlock shafts, oak bolls aplenty; and 
then on the upper slope I saw the first, 
a smooth tower, its head lost above the 
leafage, and beyond another, and below 
in the hemlocks a group of four, like 
cathedral piers beyond the pillars of a 
nave. 

We rode to the first in view. Twenty- 
one feet in circumference, it rose mas- 
sively for seventy feet perhaps without 

branch; how much above one could 
not tell in that forest. For as in the red- 
wood groves of California, so here, the 
eye can seldom take in a whole tree 
when in its forest setting, the camera 
never. Indeed, the habit of the great 
poplar is curiously like that of the giant 
sequoia. Like the sequoia it rises above 
lesser neighbors, and flings from the 
capital of its great trunk a crown of 
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heavv limbs that turn and lift nobly 
above the forest roof. From an oppos- 
ng hillside you can pick out these 
rowns of light-green foliage above the 
oaks and chestnuts, just as across a 
Sierra canon one sees the sequolas lift 
above spruce and fr. Only these two 
trees, in my experience, have this regal 
habit. And if the sequoia is vaster, it is 
less graceful. 

As our eves grew more accustomed to 
the green shade of Round Bottom, we 
saw that they were all about us, some 
springing from the rhododendron of the 
stream-bed until they had overtopped 
the hemlocks, some high up on the hill- 
side catching the sunlight on smooth, 
mossy trunks. And everywhere he- 
ne ath, clear, gold-lit spaces, and above, 
through rifts in the foliage, glimpses of 
great arms rising higher into the blue 
all above the forest. 

Some day | hope to see an Eastern 
forest like this one not already marked 
for destruction. But I am not hopeful. 
There are few left now, and it 1s nearly 
too late to save them. lready survey- 
ors are at work on the Oconolufta, and 
rails are waiting somewhere for the nar- 
row gauge down which the last of the 
Indian poplars will trundle to oblivion. 
Surely if California can afford five for- 
ests of sequoia, we Easterners might 
have indulged ourselves with one such 
| have seen both, and really, 
if a choice between sequoia grove and 
tulip bottom should lie before me to- 
morrow, | should be torn. The one is 
grander; but the other is our well- 
beloved woods of the Appalachians 
raised to a power which they never again 
will attain. [wenty-hve thousand acres, 
of which Round Bottom 1S, of course, 
the most valuable part, the Cherokees 
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refused to lease to the government. The 
“council,” a mysterious central power 
of varying judgment, was responsible. 
hen it was sold, or seized—the stories 
are conflic ting at seven dollars an acre! 
When | heard this I lost my temper. A 
thousand dollars an acre scarcely rep- 
resents what this tulip grove above the 
rhododendrons of Oconolufta might be 
worth—unlumbered—in pleasure and in 
cash to a more far-sighted generation. 

We splashed back through the river. 
\t a steep cliffs edge, above a turn in 
the valley, we stopped oul horses and 
looked up the verdurous canon, past the 
dark hemlock tops of the stream-line, 
past the green slopes with their giant 
arms uplifted, to where a mountain rose, 
ridge on ridge to a black wall dimly 
pricked with tiny pinnacles along its 
crest. “*Hit’s top o Smoky,” said the 
mountaineer, and the Indian assented. 
Once before and farther westward I had 
left the hardwoods behind, climbed 
through the spruce where its dense col- 
umns crowd up through rhododendron 
higher than horse and rider, and come 
out upon that distant line where Caro- 
lina meets Tennessee. I had watched 
the ravens sailing below, heard snow- 
birds in the bushes, and seen where 
bears had sharpened their claws upon 
trees by the trailside. But this time it 
seemed better to leave the black crest 
a distant goal beyond the valley. ‘The 
cleverest people thar is anywhar live on 
Catalooch’,” said Magee junior, mus- 
ingly. *You-uns could leave your 
horses an’ follow the lead to top o’ 
Smoky.” We hesitated, but after a 
while turned homeward down the Oco- 
nolufta. Top o’ Smoky, after all, was 
only a balsam forest. It was the way 
there that was best. 
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CREA DROHE clearing at the edge 
=a? of the wood was filled 
Y with tall, dry grass that 
* shone gray in the sun; 
) - 
the bushes scattered 
, here and there had oc- 
, “2 casional gleams of red 
or yellow, brilliant among the green; 
and the clump of sumachs, that had 
lost their leaves, except stray ones, 
showed transparent silver twigs against 
the hemlocks. The clearing had once 
been the center of an estate; but only a 
grassy road that disappeared into the 
forest showed by its turnings where 
buildings had once stood, and a curve to 
the left revealed a broken gateway tow- 
ard the town. 

A woman seated in the clearing on a 
bit of fallen timber was writing on a pad 
on her knee. Every now and then her 
eyes left the pad and rested absently on 
the sunshine that filled the clearing; 
the eyes were dark, with a look that 
touched them as the sun touched the 
edge of the forest where the road went— 
and revealed nothing. The air was so 
still that sounds from the distant town 
came faintly—a trolley burring on its 
rails, or the sharp sound of metal 
striking on metal; then there was a 
sharper sound, a quick “ping,” and the 
woman lifted her head, glancing toward 
the forest; but its quiet revealed only 
the great trees that crossed and inter- 
laced their branches, and the sunshine 
falling through them and flecking the 
road. 

Hereyes rested on the sunlight dreamily 

-and there came again the sharp “ping.” 
She shivered a little and drew her cloak 
about her and went on writing on the 
pad on her knee: “I woke this morning 
to a prison—not only of spirit, but of 
mind and body. I have come into a 
close, dark place and there is no way out. 
I am shut off from life, and from myself 

and from every one. If I could not 
write these words | should suffocate; 





there is no one to whom I can speak, or 
who will listen. I am alone! I think- 

What she thought she did not put 
down, for there was a sound behind her 
in the clearing—a faint touch on dry 
grass, and cautious, whispered words 
and clumsy feet stealing upon her. 

She waited till they came close before 
she lifted her head. ‘Then she spoke 
over her shoulder, not looking behind 
her: “I am glad you have not a gun. 
I have been hearing some one shooting 
off there—and | was terribly afraid | 
might get shot.” 

They circled about her slowly and 
came in range of her half-smiling gaze- 
two unkempt boys, eight and ten, it 
might be. They surveyed her with 
eager, curious eyes and stood half poised, 
ready for flight. 

She returned the gaze frankly. 

Slowly the tension relaxed. The older 
boy withdrew his hands from his pockets 
—unfolding as they came—and waved 
the night one toward the woods and the 
curving road. 

“These are Baxter’s woods,” he said, 
reassuringly; “the’ ain’t anybody let 
to shoot in these woods.” 

“ Baxter'd get after anybody that was 
shootin’ here!’ broke in the other, 
quickly. 

“Yes, sir, he would!’—even more re- 
assuringly from the first. They shifted 
from foot to foot and regarded her. 

She took it quietly, with a little smile. 
“T am glad of that; I should hate to 
have my head shot right off, sitting 
here.” 

“The’ won’t anybody hurt you here,” 
said the older one. He spoke protect- 
ingly, and he was looking at her with 
large, kind gaze. 

It was evident that they had not ex- 
pected to find a middle-aged woman 
sitting in the midst of the old clearing; 
and the pad on her knee and the writing 
on it had to be reckoned with. But 
every one has a right to be held innocent 
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until he is proved guilty. They sur- 
veyed the writing, and drew nearer. 
Her eyes regarded them idly. “How 


does it happen that you are not in 
school?” she asked. 

They stopped. “It’s Columbus Day!” 
They moved forward together. 

“What is that—Columbus Day?” 

They tumbled over each other to get 
in the words: **Columbus he was a man, 
and he—” ‘‘America was discovered 
in 14—” 

[he other cast a withering look at 
him. “Fred, will you keep still and let 
me tell this!’’ 

Fred stopped. He had red hair, and 
a quick mouth that kept opening and 
shutting in time to the words that fol- 
lowed. But he withdrew in favor of 
Billy’s eloquence. ‘‘Go ahead,” he said, 
sullenly. His heel dug a hole in the 
ground. 

And Billy went gloriously on: “Co- 
lumbus he was a man, and he sailed— 
and sailed—till he come to a new world, 
and he called it America, and so we have 
a holid: ay. It was hundreds—” 

‘1492,” said Fred, glibly. 

But Billy’ s look withered him—“ hun- 
dreds of years ago,” he finished up. 

The woman’s gaze was full of interest. 

“That’s fine!—to have a holiday just 
because a man sailed—and sailed! What 
are you going to do with it?” 

They looked at each other question- 
ingly, and then behind them at the dark 
wood. 

“We got a camp,” 
ently. 

“It’s a dandy camp!” broke in Fred. 
“The’s a big tree, you know—” 

Billy pushed him aside. “It’s holler 

-oh, it’s awful big’’—he looked about 
him—*bigger’n any tree,” he said, re- 
flectively. ‘‘An’ we got inside it—” 

“You can’t both get in!” 

“Yes, sir!’ quickly, from both. They 
came nearer. 

“It’s held four of us,” said Billy, with- 
out reserve. 

She looked her surprise. 

“And we have put a chair in it, too. 
We could get it in—but we couldn’t turn 
it around,” regretfully but truthfully. 

There had been other camps, it 
seemed, in these woods. One they had— 
oh, it was a fine one!—and some other 
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said Billy, indiffer- 
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boys came and put up a door—and wrote 
things all over it. Billy’s eye lifted 
a minute, as if hoping she would not 
understand—and hoping she would. 

‘And when we come and found it, we 
tore it down, me and Fred—! And then 
they came back and tore it, and then 
we tore it some more—and it was all 
gone.” It was a thoroughly demolished 
camp before they were done with it. 
And as Billy talked, they drew nearer 
to this strange woman who seemed to 
understand. ‘“‘Like enough we'll find 
some boys over there now.” He glanced 
toward the dark woods. “It’s a dandy 
camp, this one!’ He sat down on a rock 
near by, his hands clasped about his 
knees and his back carefully turned to 
the woman. 

Fred looked at the back with sudden 
suspicion, and then at the woman. “Oh, 
come on, Billy! What’s the use staying 
here all day?” He fidgeted a little on 
his way toward the wood. But Billy’s 
back was imperturbable. 

“T’m goin’ to stay here; I ain’t in any 
hurry.” 

“There isn’t anything to do here!” 

“Well, I like it, and I’m goin’ to stay.” 
Billy surveyed the woods before him 
with kindly, impersonal gaze. 

Fred’s mouth opened and shut. 

“What have you in your pocket that 
sticks out so?” asked the woman. She 
was looking at Fred’s pocket that bulged 
alarmingly. 


His hand made a dive. “Horse- 
chestnuts.” 
Billy leaped to his feet. “I got a 


string six feet long!” 

The woman weighed it with ¢ a half- 
quizzical smile. ‘That isn’t a ‘thin 
story, 1S it?” 

“No, sir! It isn’t a snake story.” He 
came nearer to her. Anyway, he 
had counted up as high as a hundred and 
twenty inches. 

“Why, let me see—how many inches 
make a foot?” 

“Twelve,” helpfully, from Fred. 

“And that goes in a hundred and 
twenty ten times—ten feet! That’s 
even longer than you said.” She looked 
at him reflectively. “It might be; it 
wouldn’t take more than a hundred and 
twenty chestnuts— They’re an inch 
wide, aren’t they?” 
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“Not more’n half an inch—” Fred 
produced a handful from his pocket. 

The woman reached out a hand. 
“How beautiful it is!’ she said, softly. 

They leaned forward, their eyes fairly 
shining. “Do you want some more?” 

“But what could J do with horse- 
chestnuts? I have no pockets.” 

“But you have a bag,” from Billy, 
eagerly. “You're sitting on it!” 

“So I have—” And while she said it, 
consideringly, they were filling her lap— 
a kind of shamefaced competition in 
their gestures. She ran her fingers slow- 
ly over the brown surfaces. 

Fred reached down half shyly and 
took one back, putting in its place a 
delightfully tiny one. “That’s the lit- 
tlest one [I’ve got,” he said. “You may 
have it!” 

Billy’s eye was on it grudgingly. “I 
had a little one once—no bigger’n a 
button!” 

But he hadn’t it now, or he would lay 
it in her lap. That was certain. He 
would give her anything he had. 

Fred watched him distrustfully. “Oh, 
come on to the camp!” 

“I like it well enough here. The’ 
ain’t any hurry,” said Billy. 

The woman’s eyes swept the hemlock 
woods. ‘“Aren’t you ever afraid in the 
woods?”’ 

No, they were never afraid. Why, 
they had been through these woods as 
late as eight o’clock at night—pitch 
dark! . . . And the way the woods were 
in winter—she ought to see ’em! 

But Fred had drawings toward the 
camp—and, besides, he had never seen 
Billy like this; there was some kind of 
baleful influence at work on him. It 
was safer to go—and at last he had him 
started—with a parting request from the 
woman that if they saw the man who 
was shooting over there, they would tell 
him it was against the law. 

She took up her pad and read thought- 
fully what she had written, and tried to 
regain the thread. But before she could 

ather it up the two figures reappeared— 
Billy far ahead and breathless; Fred a 
little reluctant.... The woman, too, was 
reluctant; there were things she wanted 
to say to her pad—if only she could 
gather them out of the darkness that 
seemed closing about her. 


But Billy was a person who knew 
when he had found what he wanted. He 
sat down on his rock, with his back to 
her, and surveyed the wood. 

She looked at the back and smiled a 
little. She had been wooed many times 
and in many ways, but never more 
valiantly than by Billy’s back. . . . 

She considered subjects, and decided 
on “War.” Would they like to have it 
all stop? People were talking about hav- 
ing war everywhere stopped; and prob- 
ably about the time they got to be men 
it would be decided. It would depend a 
great deal on how boys like them felt 
about it. 

Well—they’d “‘like it stopped.” 

“Don’t you like to fight?’ “Oh, 
no!” “But you do fight?” “Yes, you 
have to fight.” “But why?” “Oh, you 
just have to!” “But you don’t like it?” 
“No.” “Nor to see other boys?” As- 
suredly not. 

There was some kind of mysterious 
prompting, it seemed, that urged one on 
to fight; and if you were a boy—a real 
boy—you had to do it; but you didn’t 
like it. . . . It was strange that any one 
should not know such a simple thing as 
that; but since she did not know it, and 
was obviously interested, they would 
gladly tell her more if they could—only 
there was nothing to tell. You just 
“had to.” This afternoon they were 
going to climb one of the tall trees, the 
tallest one they could find, to watch the 
airship go up from Bayside. But Fred 
was keeping a watchful eye on Billy. 
It was time they were off. 

The woman, with a faint smile, 
watched the movements of his mind— 
and his legs! She suggested that they 
skirt the camp of the enemy, who had 
sent them scurrying back, and play the 
enemy were ot ad 

Fred’s eye was grateful and eager. 

Billy surveyed the plan and decided 
against it. He was contented where he 
was. 

The situation grew serious from now 
on—almost epic in its detail and human 
quality. Here was Billy, the all-power- 
ful, the callous, the companionable, re- 
fusing to budge. Here was an unknown 
female who apparently had something 
to do with this uncanny conduct of 
Billy’s; and here was Fred, irritated, 
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watchful, uncomprehending, driven by 
an awful force that he himself did not 
understand, to “act up.” 

He circled the rock and came close 
behind the mysterious woman and blew 
a shrill shriek between his two fingers. 
Over her head, as he did it, he could see 
Billy’s back. 

Billy had not turned his head, but he 
spoke in the tone of one to be obeyed. 

“Fred, you quit that.” 

Fred gave another ear-splitting yell, 
the yell of defiant comradeship gone 
wrong. 

And Billy, very mildly, 
quit that, or I'll fix you.” 

Fred quit. His hand found a horse- 
chestnut, and he squared off to throw it 
high in the air. Then he circled in front 
of the woman and threw another, with 
proud, lofty swing—and then another; 
they rose and skimmed along the top- 
most leaves of the trees. 

Billy’s eye followed them with care- 
less gaze and the shrugging remark that 
he couldn’t throw ’cause he’d hurt his 
arm. Whereupon presently he rose, and, 
picking up a stone, sent it whizzing over 
the top of the tallest tree. 

The woman turned to watch; and 
Billy sent a horse-chestnut flying over 
the same track. 

“Tll bet I can find that one!” ex- 
claimed Fred, and was off on a run. 

The woman looked at Billy. “That 
was not bad—for a lame arm,” she said. 

“*Twa’n’t nothin’,” responded Billy. 

He came over to her rock and sat 
down on the edge of it—still with his 
back carefully turned to her—and they 
fell to talking of many things. They 
were so absorbed that when Fred re- 
turned, proudly holding out the chest- 
nut, the woman only looked up casually, 
with laughing eyes, and said, “You 
didn’ t really find it, did you?” 

“Yes, sir, 1 did! Here, I’ll mark one, 
and he can throw it, and then you'll see!” 
He set his teeth savagely into a tough 
shell and bit a piece and spat it out. 

‘Now!” He handed it to Billy. “Throw 


he 


“Fred, 


you 


it! 

It was almost a menace, and Billy 
threw it with a careless swinging shrug 
of his thin shoulders. But it did not 
mount over the tree this time; it de- 
flected from a branch to the ground, and 
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the search for it was long. Billy and 
the woman returned to their talk—he 
sitting well on the edge of the rock and 
tossing the words back over his shoulder 
to her, as she listened with gentle glance. 

Fred, searching among the underbrush 
for the lost chestnut, lifted a lowering 
head to gaze at them from time to time. 
They had forgotten him. Billy had 
gone back on him! He lifted his head 
with a shrill yell; it called out echoes 
from the camping boys in the woods, 
but no response from Billy and the 
woman on the rock. 

He abandoned the search and hurried 
over. “Come on, Billy,” he urged. 

The woman glanced at Billy’s indif- 
ferent back and gave a little laugh. 
“You'll have to lasso him,” she sug- 


gested. 

“He couldn’t do nothin’,” said Billy, 
quietly. 

“T couldn’t, couldn’t 1?” Fred fairly 
danced. 

“No, you couldn’t; I’d just wind it 


once around a tree and then you couldn’t 
budge it.” 

Fred stuttered his retort. 
around the tree—the other way 
and then I’d yank you!” 

Billy, imperturbable, 
do nothin’!” 

Fred approached the rock, breathing 
hard. He made a swift dart and was 
seated between them. It was a last 
heroic act—for the sake of Billy’s soul. 

Billy, unmoved, bent to pick up a bit 
of stone. Fred snatched at it—and the 
next moment they were on the ground 
by the rock, Fred underneath and very 
red in the face. Billy rose slowly and 
released him. Then, before the eye 
could follow, they had moved a little to 
one side and stood glaring at each other; 
there were broken words and retorts, 
and feints of sparring, a quick thrust or 
two—and Fred had started for home. 

The woman looked after him, bewil- 
dered. 

Billy looked after him, smoldering. 

The woman turned her head a little. 
“Oh, Fred!” she called, “come back! 
You call him!” she said, swiftly. 

And Billy called. But it was only a 
feeble, half-hearted attempt. He shook 
his head. “‘He won’t come for me,’> he 
muttered. He’s mad at me!” 


‘I'd run 
’round— 


‘You couldn’t 
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They returned to the rock and re- 
sumed their talk. “Let him go,” said 
the woman. But every now and then 
he bubbled up to the surface of Billy’s 
thought and broke through. 

“It ll be a week now, maybe more, 
before him and me get over that—” 

“What will you do?” she asked, qui- 
etly. 

“Oh, I'll have to make up, somehow.” 

“Yes— How will you do it?” 

“| dunno.” He surveyed the woods. 
“T’ll give him something, like enough.” 

“What do you suppose you'll give 
him?” She turned the knife gently in 
the wound. 

“Oh, | dunno; ‘most anything. 
Maybe [’ll just holler out to him, or 
something like that.” 

“I suppose you don’t often have 
fights?” she suggested. 

““We’re always havin’ ’em,” said Billy, 
gloomily. Then he added, balefully, 
*He’s hidin’ over there in ‘the woods, 
maybe.” 

But these are only interjections that 
rise to the surface to be cast off. The 
main subject is the exploration of Billy’s 
soul and of the woman’s soul. It is 
surprising how many things they have 
in common now that Fred is out of the 
way and they can talk in peace. Snakes 
come up, and water-rats, and a black- 
and-yellow caterpillar that Billy sees 
and darts down to get and that curls into 
a round ball in Billy’s dirty hand. 

“You see—he’s afraid,” said the wom- 
an. “He doesn’t know what’s going to 
happen to him.” 

“| ain't goin’ to do nothin’ to him.” 

“*No—but he doesn’t know that yet.” 

The caterpillar, discarded, drops down 
in front of them, and after a while begins 
his journey again. Billy darts down to 
him, and this time the caterpillar does 
not curl up, but travels slowly across his 
hand. 

“You see,” said the woman, “he’s not 
afraid this time; he knows you didn’t 
hurt him before.” 

Snakes come up again. Billy had seen 
one once when he and some other boys 
were going up to Great Hill. “ You ever 
been to Great Hill?” he turned to her. 
It was as if he said, “ You ever been to 
Key pt?” 

No, she had never been to Great Hill. 





" ‘Well, me and some other boys were 
goin’ up there one day and we see a 
snake in the road that was cut right in 
two—”’ 

The woman remarks casually that it 
seems too bad that animals have to 
suffer; if people suffer, it makes them 
brave—but animals seem different. 

Billy, almost shyly, ‘ “Seems ’ s if they 
ought to chloroform them.” 

Then followed the story of their kitten 
that had fits; and it was one day when 
mother was cleaning the parlor, and she 
had the rug rolled up out on the piazza; 
and this kitten had one—a fit, you know 
—and ran right into the rug; and mothe: 
said to Mrs. Bell—she was there—sh« 
said, “You take that shawl and |’! 
shake out the rug.” And she did, and 
they threw the shawl over it; and then 
mother sent for ten cents’ worth of chlo- 
roform, to the drug-store, and she had a 
tub of water all ready—and so they done 
it. 

*“*A tub of water!” said the woman, per- 
plexed. 

“Yes, she had it ready.” 

The woman does not interrupt again, 
though the mystery of the tub remains 
in her face. “So they chloroformed 
the kitten?” she suggested. 

Billy sighed. “That’s all I know. | 
was to school when it happened. When 
I come home it was all over.” He had 
been allowed to dig it up after a time, it 
seemed — “much as a year after, may- 
be,” but the sides and bottom of the 
box were all that was left, “not a single 
bone of that kitten!” he said, dramat- 


icall 
“That seems strange!” 

“It had evaporated, you know,” he 
explained kindly. 

a But still it does seem strange, doesn’t 
it?” 

“Tt was more’n a year after, I guess, 
that I did the diggin’. It had all evapo- 
rated, you see.” 

So they let it go at that. The snake 
that had been cut in two recurred. “We 
put stones on him—both parts of him, 
so’s he shouldn’t—suffer,” gulping a lit- 
tle shamefacedly at the word. 

“Wasn’t he dead?” The woman sat 


up. 


“ No’ 


*— very matter-of-course from 
Billy. “So we covered him with stones 
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both parts of him; and when we come 
back—maybe it was two hours later—he 
was just through. We took the stones 
off, and his tail give one last yank—and 
that was all.” 

[hey were silent a minute, contem- 
plating the snake. ; 

“Him and me has been friends an 
awful long time,” said Billy; “oh, as 
much as four years, I should think.” 

“Tt’s old friends, like that, that we 
care a great deal for,” said the woman, 
quietly. 

“Yes”—a sigh. “Oh, we shall make 
it up somehow. He won’t speak to me— 
You see!” <A few minutes of silence. 

The woman seemed considering the 
subject. ‘‘Well—you know he didn’t 
really want to stay, anyway.” 

“He stays—when anything’s goin’ 
on. I'll say, ‘Come on,’ and he'll say, 
‘Just a minute; wait just a minute while 
I see this.’ He’s always doin’ it!” 

“Yes, he’s the kind of boy that likes 
to be where things are going on; I could 
see that.” 

Fred drifts out of the way as allusively 
as he came in, and the woman is telling 
him how she first came to find the woods. 

“T was out walking alone,” she said, 
a little wistfully. “I have been ill a 
long time and I was lonely.” 

Billy gazes stoically at the trees in 
front of them. His back is not turned 
to her now. 

“T was lonely and I longed to be in 
the woods; but I did not know there 
were woods near—I thought it was all 
town.” She motioned to the gateway 
behind them. “And then I made a bee- 
line—straight for this; and you were 
here!” 

“Yes,” said Billy. He turned to her, 
his face lighting up—as if something 
had touched a spring that opened a 
secret place. “I tell you what I’d like!” 
he said, swiftly: “I’d like—better’n any- 
thing—to have a house on the edge of a 
big woods, and live there always!” 

“So should If’ She is looking at him 
with puzzled eyes. It is what one has 
always wanted—that little house on the 
edge of a great wood. 

They were looking at each other un- 
derstandingly, into each other’s soul. 

“You could see everything, you 
know” — he waved his hand — “miles 
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>and chased us; 
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and miles in front—and the woods right 
close.” 

“Yes—I know.” 

He sits a little closer to her. There is 
no one near them—but the woods and 
the sunshine and the dry grass of the 
clearing. “You don’t live around here, 
do you?” he asks, very quietly. 

““No—I live a long way off.” Her 
eyes are following the figure of a man 
seen through the trees; he is going along 
the path to the woods. 

The boy sees him, and his back gives 
a guilty start; flight is in his heels. His 
hand makes a cautious gesture. ‘That 
man’s got it in for me!” he half whispers. 
But the man passing along the path to 
the wood does not glance in their direc- 
tion. 

It comes out, a jerk at a time, one eye 
on the receding man. ‘“He’s janitor 
over to the High School; and some of 
us boys, you know, the other day, was 
climbing up half-way on the building, on 
the outside—” 

“What were you doing that for?”’—a 
little curious. 

“Oh—just for fun—and he come out 
and he told me if he 
caught me he’d skin me alive!” 

“Do you suppose he knows who you 
are?”’ 

“Oh yes, he knows! He knows my 
father!” — He is still following with 
watchful eye—“‘I’ve got a fight on with 
him, all right!’ He sighs a little. 
“Seems ’s if everybody had a fight on 
with me around here—”’ He is looking 
at her, half ashamed—half hoping she 
will understand. 

She smiles at him. “It is funny about 
men,” she said. “‘They do things when 
they are boys— I don’t doubt he did 
just the kind of thing you were doing 
when he was a boy—and then, when they 
grow.up, they seem to forget everything!” 

Billy’s eyes danced. “Hi! I’ll remem- 
ber that to tell him next time he chases 
me!” His face is full of it. 

“Do you like to go to school?” asks 
the woman. 

And the glinting face fell. “You just 
bet I don’t! I'd stop to-day and never 
go again—if I could.” 

“What would you do?” 

“T’d go to work. I’d do anything!” 
He spoke as one who wrestles with fate. 
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“| suppose we have to learn to read 
and write—or we would be just sav- 
ages,” suggested the woman. 

“TI can't write very well.” The boy 
said it regretfully, half thoughtfully. 
““Someway | can’t!” He was gazing at 
his hands where the caterpillar crawled. 
The finger-nails were very dirty and 
thin. ‘lhe thin body was ill-nourished. 
ut something slumbered in it—a force 
like steel in the glance he lifted to her. 
““Someway I can’t!” he said. 

“Someway you will!”’ said the woman. 
She had gathered up the pad from her 
knee. “What time is it?” she asked. 
“It must be almost twelve if the janitor 
is going home.” 

“He goes half-past eleven some days,” 
said Billy, quickly. But the noon 
whistle broke across his cheerful lie; and 
he watched her put the chestnuts in her 
bag and place the little pad on top of 
them and get up from her rock. 

“I have had a very pleasant morn- 
ing,” she said. 

“So have I!” said Billy. No such com- 
pliment had ever been paid her as the 
depth of Billy’s emphasis. 


She looked down at him, smiling. “I + 


suppose we shall never see each other 
again,” she said. 

It was sheer, dramatic wickedness on 
her part. But Billy’s eyes were fixed 
on a black-and-brown caterpillar crawl- 
ing on the rock just back of where she 
had been sitting. He pointed to it. 

“Two of them!” she exclaimed. They 
watched them crawl. “It would be rather 
good fun, wouldn’t it,” she said, slowly, 
“since there are two of them, to each 
take one and see if they really do—turn 
into butterflies!” 

It is all in Billy’s eyes—“ And you can 
have this one that’s got kind o’ tame; 
and I'll take the other and get him used 
to me.” 

Something tugged at the woman’s 
heart as she held out a bit of tissue paper 
for the brown-and-black caterpillar and 
placed it in her bag. She drew out the 
pad. “See, I will write my name and 
address and give it to you, and you 





shall give me yours—and we will let each 
other know if they really do turn into 
butterflies.” 

He watched her pen gravely. “My 
name is Clarence—Clarence Hender- 
son,” he said. 

“So you are called ‘Billy.’” 

“Yes”—matter-of-fact. 

She set it down. Then he stood wait- 
ing, very close, while the pen traced her 
own name and address. 

“When are you going to that place?’ 
he asked, soberly. 

“That place—?” 

“Where you live.” He touched the 
paper with the writing on it. 

“Oh, I don’t know—a few weeks, 
perhaps.” 

“Do you suppose you will come to 
these woods again?” He looked about 
them at the dark, encircling hemlocks 
and the path going into them. 

“T don’t know.” She spoke slowly. 
“It depends on so many things, you 
know—on whether it rains, and on the 
wind and the sun—” 

Yes, it depended on many things. He 
gathered up the caterpillar from the 
rock, and they moved apart. 

“T hope you will make up with Fred 
all right,” she called. “Why don’t you 
do it to-day?” 

He gave her a swift, backward look 
and a smile. “I guess I will.” It was 
full of reassurance. She was not to 
worry. They understood. 

She turned again and moved toward 
the wood. But at the edge she paused 
and looked back. Perhaps she hoped 
that Billy would be looking, too; and 
she would wave a friendly hand. But 
there was only the dirty-brown boy go- 
ing very slowly and looking down at 
something that he carried in his careful 
hand—the caterpillar that was going 
to “get used to him.” 

She watched the shabby figure a min- 
ute. Then she turned and went into the 
wood. And the clearing was left to the 
sunshine and the dry grass, and a little 
drifting movement of the leaves that fell 
atm the sunlit air. 
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The Wonder of Work in the Northwest 


JOSEPH PENNELL 


Seek! follows commerce. 
re The profits from com- 
\ ) merce in the past were 

| TA Vo used to build temples 
kr\ 7m and shrines to the glory 

—, ws of patron saints and for 

Be OI 4 the saving of souls. To- 
day the profits from commerce are de- 
voted to the building of something big- 
ver than ever has been built. No longer 

the Church the great patron of art. 
\rtists to-day do not seek commissions 
from popes and princes, but from cap- 
tains of industry and politicians. While 
in ain days popes and princes built 
churches and palaces which are still the 

mnder of the world, to-day Commerce 
and Industry are doing work equally 
impressive. Our modern mills and docks 
and canals and bridges are even more 
wonderful. They are our triumphs of 
art, and yet hardly any one records 
their building. We are so familiar with 
these masterpieces before our eyes that 
we pay no attention to them. We make 
few if any records of our greatest monu- 
ments, our greatest triumphs in engi- 
neering and architecture which are far 
more amazing than the work of the past, 
and quite as well worth recording. 

The mills and docks and canals and 
bridges of the present are more mighty, 
more pictorial, and more practical than 
any similar works of the past; they are 
the true temples of the present. Our 
mills are as well worth painting as 
medieval churches; Minneapolis is as 
fine as Albi. The harbor of Genoa to- 
day is far finer than when Claude 
painted it. Nothing approaches the 
monumental grandeur of the Panama 
Canal. And even on its present site, 
Bartholdi’s Statue of Liberty in New 
York Harbor is far more dignified than 
the legendary Colossus of Rhodes. Can 
the Pont du Gard be compared with the 
bridge between Scranton and Bingham- 
ton? And how do the sky-scrapers of 
New York compare with those of Flor- 





ence and Genoa, where this structural 
idea had its origin? 

These are works of utility, but a 
utility of the present, which has grown 
out of the utility of the past, in which 
tradition has been carried on by archi- 
tects and engineers who have built these 
mills and bridges and canals and docks 
for use—and yet made them pictorial, 
for all great work is great art. The 
builders of Egypt, of Greece, of Rome 
chose grand sites, and put great design 
into their works; so do builders, engi- 
neers, and architects to-day. 

I have no wish to interfere with the 
prosperity of that popular type of archi- 
tect who, taking the Parthenon and the 
Pantheon as his prey, turns these build- 
ings into a railroad station, a church, a 
bank, a club, a museum, a millionaire’s 
mansion or his tomb, or a state capitol, 
as the client may desire. Such archi- 
tects have as much idea of art and ap- 
propriateness as the hacks whom they 
employ to draft their designs or the 
contractors upon whom they depend 
to carry them out. 

Even now that they have adopted the 
sky-scraper idea—for the moment a 
necessity to New York—there is hardly 
a town in the country which does not 
desire such buildings as a luxury or an 
advertisement. Yet the man who alone 
has understood the sky-scraper and 
transformed it into a work of art comes 
from the Northwest, and in the West 
Street Building and the Woolworth 
Building he has added not only a new 
sky-line to New York City but a new 
note—an American note—to architec- 
ture, and in the accidental and imitative 
buildings that have towered up near by 
we have the new America. We have 
American architecture, yet, as in the 
case of Florence and Rome, an accident 
based on rivalry—for the rivalry of the 
Medici and Strozzi is much the same as 
the rivalry of the Singers and Wool- 


worths. 
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But it is in the Northwest that the 
results of necessity and rivalry are most 
evident. At Sault Ste. Marie the gov- 
ernment has built a series of locks which 
are as fine and pictorial as the locks at 
Panama, and when in the evening the 
huge bridge parts, and rises against the 
setting sun, and the great ore-boats 
slowly steam by, there comes to pass a 
transhguration that no painter could 
imagine—the apotheosis of America. 
And who could conceive anything so 
arresting, anything so typical, as the 
“jaws,” with their fierce teeth, of the 
Twelfth Street Bridge at Chicago? Go 
to Gary, or Indian Harbor, or any one 
of a hundred places in or around our 
western metropolis, and the mystery, 
the might, the majesty of the Wonder 
of Work will overwhelm you—if you can 
see it—and if you can see it, you can see 
America. 

Or cross in the twilight the bridge be- 
low the falls at Minneapolis; on one 
side the river, pale and almost trans- 

arent, the great bulk of the Pillsbury 
Kio. 1 mill floats in the blue and rose 
light above the silent, swirling stream, 
above the low stone bridge, above the 
dense foliage on the bank, above the cliffs, 
and graceful, slender trees; and as you 
look the new moon glows faintly forth 
above all. On the other side, above the 
black, rushing torrent, grimly lift other 
mills—a huge, dark, and“ impressive 
mass against the glowing light fading 
behind them. The superior person by 
your side may tell you how like a Whis- 
tler it allis. Itis not like a Whistler, but 
nowadays it is the correct thing to say 
so. Just as when Whistler painted the 
Nocturnes it was thought to be the 
correct thing to laugh at them. 

The builders of these mills have un- 
consciously achieved a great and ro- 
mantic composition, and there is more 
grandeur in their mighty mass against 
the evening glow than in all the romantic 
castles that were ever painted or written 
about. Still there is no reason why the 
painter or writer of romance should 
abandon his castle to write of flour- 
mills, unless he can see romance in them. 

There is as much mystery and solem- 
nity in these mills as in any temple. 
They are the temples of work, the tem- 
ples the modern world worships in. 


Near Minneapolis, too, are grain-ele- 
vators, different from those of Duluth, 
but equally full of character—monsters 
that grow straight up from the ground, 
in solemn lines, covering the waste land. 
About them the railroad tracks wander, 
a tangle of lines to unravel, difficult to 
draw. Though all elevators are, I be- 
lieve, used for the same purpose, they 
differ in form; in contrast with the great 
cylinders at Minneapolis, there are the 
huge arks at Duluth. At Duluth, too, 
one looks down on them while at Min- 
neapolis one looks up to them. At 
Duluth they are grouped on peninsulas 
and islands behind the long dike which 
defends the inland waters. The beauty 
of these waters as one surveys them 
stretching to the smoky horizon is un- 
believable—as exquisite in line as the 
Italian lakes and the French Riviera, 
and dotting each island, crowning each 
promontory —not a decaying feudal 
castle, but American work-castles, Jabor- 
ing night and day. 

Only a few hundred yards from this 
subject at Duluth another spreads out— 
the ore-docks, as fine in line as a Japanese 
fan, yet the most powerful machine in 
the world, fed from monster trains and 
emptied into monster ships. It is sub- 
jects like these that make the North- 
west so fine, so American; yet there are 
others just as fine, and absolutely dif- 
ferent, all over the country. They are 
noble just as the temples, the pyramids, 
the cathedrals are, for this art is the 
expression of our time and our aims just 
as the temples and castles were of other 
times. 

No artists recorded the building of 
those temples for their own sake, for 
they were always to be seen. So to- 
day only a few artists pay any heed to 
this Wonder of Work around us. A 
wonder, too, which will soon be gone, 
for with the development of electricity 
the mystery will vanish, and with every 
new development in manufacture the 
picturesqueness of chimney, convert- 
er, and crane will disappear, and in a 
few years there will be nothing but 
mean, low masses of trim masonry with 
no effect about them—as worthy of 
comparison with the marvelous, mys- 
terious masses of to-day as a clapboard 
meeting-house is with a cathedral. 
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THE JAWS OF CHICAGO—THE TWELFTH STREET BRIDGE 
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MODERN GRAIN ELEVATORS AT MINNEAPOLIS—AS FINE IN COMPOSITION 
THE CATHEDRALS OF EUROPE 
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ELEVATORS ON THE LAKE FRONT AT DULUTH 
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BY MURIEL 


~=2oeeNN ELIZA WEATH- 
PR ERBY stopped in the 


\. / middle of the packing 

A Ay, of her valise, and stared 
PLD . 

veg coldly out of the win- 


=| ¥, dow of her bedroom up- 
ae Gs Ze stairs at the fields below 
e house. Not until lately had she ever 
oked this way at the Weatherby farm. 
[he fields stretched out, as dry as a 
ne. in the hot, August sunshine. The 
iry spell would be bad for the crops, if 
kept up much longer. A few days 
vo Daniel Weatherby had remarked 
that it was going to rain soon., The 
crows had told him about it. Ann 
Fliza’s husband was a patient, slow- 
tted, hard-working man. He thought 
and thought from morning till night 
bout his farm, which went sprawling 
down-hill to the road as if something 
were after it, and it was in a hurry to get 
away as quickly as possible. He did not 
talk much. When he did talk, he spoke 
mostly of his crops and the weather. 
For the twelve years since her mar- 
riage, Ann Eliza had lived at the upper 
edge of the steep fields. The Weatherby 
farm-house had low, brown eaves and 
was stuck like a quail’s nest in the 
ground. There was a small, stuffy par- 
lor in the front part of it, with a worsted 
lambrequin, plush chairs, and some wax 
flowers under a glass dome on the center- 
table. At the back was a big, light 
kitchen, and the milk-room, covered 
over with grape-vines. A thin, tall cedar- 
tree stood on either side of the front 
door. The door-yard had a stone spring- 
house, and a row of beehives in it, and 
was filled with all sorts of old-fashioned 
shrubs and sweet-smelling, old-fash- 
ioned flowers. In summer the house 
smelled of the fields and of the flowers, 
and held in it the songs of the birds 
in the cedar branches and the sleepy 
hum of the bees around the hives. In 
the winter it smelled, down-stairs, of the 
blacking on the warm stoves; and up- 
stairs, where there wasn’t any heat, of 
Vou. CXXXII—No. 
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Ann Eliza Weatherby’s Trip to Town 
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the snows and the frosts. Then, instead 
of the noise of birds and of bees, it had 
within it the cheerful crackling of fire- 
wood and the lonely swish of storms 
against the window-panes. In the little 
closet of a room at the top of the stairs 
was a child’s empty trundle-bed and a 
box full of faded toys. 

Ann Eliza was not quiet like her hus- 
band. She had bright, lively tastes. 
For twelve years she had been look- 
ing warmly and lovingly at the fields of 
the farm. She had taken as much in- 
terest in the crops that came on them, 
and in the weather that ripened or hin- 
dered the harvests, as Daniel Weatherby 
himself—or as the old crows that flew 
back and forth wisely over the land. 

Now she was staring out of her bed- 
room window with such cold eyes. 

She turned from the window presently 
and went back to her packing. She 
shivered as though it were a winter's 
day. This morning she had told Daniel 
Weatherby she was going to town for a 
visit of a few days, to do some shopping 
she had been putting off for a long time. 
She would stay, she had said, with her 
friend Sallie Ames. Daniel Weatherby 
had not demurred about her going away 
in the thick of his heavy summer’s work 
on the farm. He had asked her how 
much money she would need for her 
trip. He was always good about Ann 
Eliza’s doing what she wanted to do. 
He was always generous with the money 
he made by hard toil from his fields. 
He had acquiesced in the plan for his 
sister Floretta to come over to see to 
the house while Ann Eliza was gone. 
Floretta Weatherby lived by herself, 
some distance down the road, on a patch 
of land not much bigger, she was in the 
habit of saying with smile, than a 
pocket-handkerchief. She hired a man 
to farm the pocket-handkerchief for her. 
She was free, at any time, to come 
and take care of her brother when 
Ann Eliza wanted to make a trip to 
town. 
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Ann Eliza put the blue-lawn dress she 
had folded into the valise on the top of 
a pile of other clothes. Stephen Crane, 
who had been boarding for the past 
month at old Mrs. Orchard’s on the 
farm next above the Weatherby’s, had 
told Ann Eliza, when he saw her once in 
the dress after he came to the country, 
that the blue of the lawn was the color 
of her eyes. It was a sweet, gentian-like 
shade. The glass on the bureau showed 
Ann Eliza to Ann Eliza. She was a lit- 
tle, soft, lively looking creature, with a 
mop of dark hair tumbling into her eyes; 
and a full, short, white throat. Her 
heart was beating so quickly under her 
checked morning waist that its flutter 
showed in the glass. 

Ann Eliza had replied to Daniel 
Weatherby, putting her hands up to her 
throat, as if she were trying to swallow 
something that choked her, that she 
would not need any money for her trip. 
She had some chicken money she had 
saved herself. She would use that. She 
could not let Daniel go to the drawer 
of his black-walnut desk in the 
dining-room for this particular trip to 
town, 

She finished her task with hasty fin- 
gers, and, fastening up the straps of the 
valise, set it carefully in the corner. It 
was a shabby, antiquated, brown-leather 
affair. She had used it first on her wed- 
ding-day. She would rather not have 
taken it to-day on her journey if she had 
had any other bag she could use for her 
clothes. She sat down for a moment on 
the side of the bed. On Ann Eliza’s 
wedding-day, when the valise had been 
shining and new, Daniel Weatherby, 
bringing her home in his farm wagon to 
the house he had built with his own 
hands for her, had carried her in his 
arms over the door-stone and into the 
hall. It brought good luck, he had de- 
clared, for a bride to go into her house 
without touching her feet to the thresh- 
old. It meant that happiness would 
never run off from the door. 

Ann Eliza shrank back all at once 
where she sat. A sudden gust of hot air, 
blowing into the room, had toppled over 
on its face the square, wooden photo- 
graph-frame on the top of the bureau. 
She jumped up nervously and put the 
frame upright. A little oe in a short 


jacket, and long, tight trousers, look 
out at her from it solemnly. One of : 
legs of his trousers was longer than « 
other. Across his feet was written 
pencil, ° ‘Dannie Weatherby, Aged Sc\- 
en.” The handwriting was Ann Eliz.’ 
Little Dannie Weatherby had been born 
in the bedroom overlooking the field 
Daniel Weatherby had clutched | 
wife’s hands the day she had gone dow» 
with a great cry to the door betwe 
life and death to bring their child in: 
the world. Little Dannie Weathe: 
had lived to be nine. The books he had 
used in school, and his slate, were |aid 
away under the mattress of the trund|:- 
bed in the closet at the head of the stai 
In school he had taken to arithmetic 
his slate was still covered with his wo 
bling, painstaking sums. His eyes ha: 
been grave and hazel like his father’s. 
instead of blue and lively like his moth- 
er’s. He had had fat little legs, and 
warm, fat little hands. He had been 
sober, good, only child. 

Ann Eliza had made the trouse: 
Dannie had had his picture taken in 
Daniel Weatherby had thought them « 
great triumph on her part, even though 
the legs did not match very well. Ever 
stitch Ann Eliza had put into them had 
given her the keenest pleasure, notwith- 
standing that sewing was clumsy and 
hard for her. She had worshiped each 
little seam which had given her so mux 
trouble. 

She pushed her mop of hair out of he: 
eyes, and shivered again. It was getting 
dinner-time. Dinner was to be early to- 
day. The stage which daily went b 
along the road to town, coming back 
past the farms at evening, was due at 
the Weatherby place at half-past twelv: 
o'clock. Floretta Weatherby was clat- 
tering about down-stairs among Ann 
Eliza’s pots and pans. She had hap- 
pened to come over from her place this 
morning to her brother’s before ther 


had been time to send word to her of 


Ann Eliza’s going, and she had taken 
off her bonnet, to stay while Ann Eliza 
was away on her trip. Daniel was going 
to drive down later for her things. Ann 
Eliza rose and went hurriedly out of th« 
bedroom and down-stairs. Her cheeks, 
as she entered the kitchen had a pinched, 
reddened aspect, as if she had been out 
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a north wind. The woman who stood 

the stove glanced up at her affec- 
ynately—Ann Eliza had always been 

h a good little thing. Her sister-in- 
w, Floretta Weatherby, was very much 
ttached to her. 

All packed up to go?” she asked. 
Ann Eliza answered in a queer, soft, 
ld voice. “ Yes, I’m all packed up.” 
Floretta Weatherby ops ned the kettle 

which was boiling at a great rate on the 
front of the stove. “‘Mrs. Orchard was 
here while you were up-stairs. I said 
vou were going to town. She said not 
to call you—she didn’t want to stop you. 
She came for your preserving-kettle. 
She says her boarder, that Crane fellow 
she’s had for a month, ’s going to town 
to-day on the stage, too. He’s not com- 
ing back to her house again. He’s going 
to take the excursion train West out of 
town this afternoon, at two o’clock. He 
lives out West somewheres, she says.” 

Floretta Weatherby, with her big, 
ober face, her big, gaunt shoulders, and 
her big, purple-veined hands, seemed a 
large woman to be living on a small 
patch of land. Her mouth had lines of 
peace around it. 

“Yes, I believe Mr. Crane’s going to 
town to-day, too, on the stage. 1 be- 
lieve he lives out West somewhere. I 
believe he’s going West this afternoon 
at two o’clock,”’ said Ann Eliza, rapidly 
and indistinctly. 

“Mrs. Orchard says,” went on Daniel 
Weatherby’s sister, “that Mr. Crane’s 
been a whole lot of fun the time he’s 
stayed with her. Says she doesn’t know 
when she’s had a summer boarder that’s 
been such good company. Says he’s 
been down here a good deal. Fond of 
walking around and seeing folks, she 
says.” 

The wintry color in Ann Eliza’s cheeks 
paled. “Yes, Stephen Crane has been 
down here sometimes. He’s brought 
down books and magazines. He’s good 
company.” 

“TI saw some books and magazines on 
your parlor table,” said Floretta Weath- 
erby. “I don’t suppose Daniel has had 
much time to read ’em.” 

“No, he hasn’t had,” returned Ann 
Eliza, in her peculiar, cold tone. She 
went into the dining-room to set the 
table. Through the opened side-door, 
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up the road toward town, the chimneys 
of the Orchard house showed through 
the trees. 

One evening, a month ago, Ann Eliza 
had run up to old Mrs. Orchard’s after 
her supper dishes were done, for a call. 
She was in the habit of running up there 
once or twice a week, after supper. She 
did not know that a boarder had arrived 
at her neighbor’s the day before. The 
man who had risen up from his chair on 
Mrs. Orchard’s veranda, as she came up 
the steps, had stood looking at her in- 
tently in the light of the early dusk, from 
under a pair of lazy, half-shut eyelids. 
He had curling, blond hair like a wom- 
an’s, a smooth, handsome face, with 
merry, red lips. His hands were little- 
boned and sallow. Ann Eliza had worn 
a white dress that evening, with short 
sleeves and an open neck. She had 
made a cap for herself, coming across 
the pasture lot, out of sweet-brier roses. 
She was happy over something. When 
Ann Eliza Weatherby was happy, her 
deep blue eyes shone like stars under 
their childlike, dark lashes. In a white 
dress, with her soft arms and white 
throat, she always looked very young. 
The evening had passed by swiftly. 


The 


new boarder had laughed and 
talked a great deal, and had made 
Ann Eliza and gld Mrs. Orchard—a 


jolly country woman—talk and laugh 
also. He had told of the city out West 
where he lived. He was away from 
it, he had explained, on business. He 
was going to take a month’s rest and 
change in the country before going 
back. 

As Ann Eliza had risen to go home, he 
had walked politely across lots to her 
own door-yard with her. 

Ann Eliza had never met a man who 
talked as entertainingly as Mr. Crane, 
or who was so citified and elegant. 

“Old Mrs. Orchard says,” called 
Floretta Weatherby from the kitchen, 
‘that she ’ain’t made Stephen Crane out 
much while he’s been with her. She 
doesn’t know much about him, excepting 
he’s a single gentleman, in the real-estate 
business, with some money to spend. 
He hasn’t told her as’ much as she 
gets out of most summer boarders. For 
all he’s such good company, and talks 
so much, he keeps everything to him- 
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self. While he seems awful open, she 
doesn’t think he is so awful open.” 

“Doesn’t she?” responded Ann Eliza 
Weatherby, chillingly. Her eyes were 
fixed on the two old gray chimneys that 
rose, up the road, above the trees. 

Old Mrs. Orchard’s boarder had 
strolled down to the Weatherby house 
the next day after he had seen Ann Eliza 
in her cap made out of wild roses. Daniel 
Weatherby had come in from his work 
for a few moments while he was there. 
Then he had gone absently back to his 
fields. He was in the habit of leaving 
the company that came to the house to 
Ann Eliza to entertain. He did not talk 
readily to people, especially to strangers. 

The walk down from the Orchard farm 
to the Weatherby land was a pleasant 
stroll in the summer-time, either cross- 
lots or along the road. Stephen Crane 
had kept on coming, during his vacation 
in the country, to Ann Eliza’s parlor. He 
had kept on smiling merrily in the di- 
rection of the worsted lambrequin and 
the wax flowers, which had been one of 
Ann Eliza’s wedding presents, when he 
wasn’t looking intently at Ann Eliza 
from under half-closed eyelids. She re- 
minded him, he had kept on saying, of 
a picture he had seen once. The picture 
Mr. Stephen Crane had seen must have 
been so pretty he. could not take 
his eyes from it. He had gone on 
talking about the city whefe he lived, 
as he had done on the first evening Ann 
Eliza had seen him. Ann Eliza had never 
traveled anywhere excepting back and 
forth to town from the farm-house. The 
city sights and attractions which Mr. 
Crane told of were more interesting to 
her than any of the books or magazines 
he laid on the center-table beside the 
glass dome. She had never realized 
before what a dull, workaday place the 
country was. 

Daniel Weatherby could not stop his 
work and come into the house to listen 
to Mr. Crane talk every time the latter 
came down to the Weatherby farm for 
a walk and to talk about city life. 

“Mrs. Orchard says,” Floretta 
Weatherby went on, “that that Crane 
fellow’s taught her to play cards while 
he’s been staying with her. You know 
how she’s always thought it was terrible 
wicked to play cards. She says she 


doesn’t know how he got her started on 
two-handed seven-up—an old woma: 
like her that ought to know bette; 
He’s got a way with him, she say 

laughing and talking the way he doe: 
so light-hearted, of making things tha: 
you know ain’t right seem right. S| 

says she believes he could talk a bod 

into anything!” 

“Does she?” replied Ann Eliza, di 
tantly. She went out of the dining-roon 
door, and down the door-yard to th 
spring-house, for a pitcher of wate: 
The syringa-bush, growing beside th. 
spring, hung also out over the openin; 
in the white picket-fence that led int 
the pasture lot where the brier ros 
grew. Ann Eliza put out her hand an 
drew one of the syringa branches against 
her breast. Last night she had gone up 
to old Mrs. Orchard’s with a setting of 
eggs. Stephen Crane had walked hom: 
with her. He had stopped and talked 
for a long, long time by the opening in 
the fence. As Ann Eliza had turned t: 
go into the house, her hair had caught 
in the bush. While Mr. Crane freed her, 
his face had been drawn close to hers. 
Coming alone into the dining-room, 
where Daniel Weatherby sat stooped 
over his newspaper in the lamplight at 
his desk, Ann Eliza had had a bright 
patch on her left cheek like a scarlet 
rose. She had looked at her husband 
strangely. 

“I’ve been up at Mrs. Orchard’s. Her 
boarder’s going away to-morrow. He’s 
going for good,” she had announced, 
clearly and slowly. 

“Eh,” Daniel Weatherby had said, 
without lifting his eyes, “for good?” 

He had buried his nose again more 
deeply in his paper. He did not know 
anything of what was going on around 
him when he had his daily newspaper 
before him. It arrived each morning 
in the zinc mail-box to the mght of the 
front gate. He always saved it until 
lamplight to read. He never had time 
for any other reading. 

Taking a candle from the dining-room 
shelf, Ann Eliza, saying no more, had 
gone up-stairs. The scarlet flower still 
burned in her face. This morning she 
had said to Daniel Weatherby she was 
going to take a trip to town. 

Now she returned to the dining-room 
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with the pitcher of cool water she had 
lipped up from the spring. Daniel 
Weatherby came in to his dinner. He 
vas a square, awkwardly built, homely 
man, older than Ann Eliza, and already 
juite gray. His face was sober and at 
peace, like his sister’s. His glance was 
rrave and pure, like a shepherd-dog’s. 
i applied himself absent-mindedly to 
the steaming dishes which Floretta 
Weatherby set before him on the table. 
His sister pursued at intervals, during 
dinner, the topic of old Mrs. Orchard’s 
boarder, who appeared to interest her. 
[he subject did not interest Daniel 
Weatherby. Ann Eliza did not eat any- 
thing. She sat watching the kitchen 
clock, which she could see from where 
she sat. Daniel Weatherby was trou- 
bled with hay-fever. From time to time 
he sneezed seriously. He interrupted 
his eating to make a remark about the 
weather. “It’s going to rain soon.” he 
said. 

“T’ve mislaid my umbrella,” Ann 
liza said to the kitchen clock. “I can’t 
find it anywhere.” 

“You can take mine,” 
Weatherby; “I brought one along for a 
sunshade. I know you won’t lose it. 
[ know I can trust you.” She smiled 
largely. 

Daniel Weatherby bent his face af- 
fectionately upon his wife. “Yes, you 
can trust Ann Eliza,” he said, smiling 
also. 

“No, | won't take it,” Ann Eliza 
answered, softly and coldly. Her spoon 
fell on to her plate. 

After dinner she helped with the 
dishes, while her husband rested in his 
arm-chair by the kitchen window. She 
replied to him and to her sister-in-law 
as if she were a long way off from them 
somewhere. Ann Eliza’s kitchen, and 
the dining-room, with their high cup- 
boards, were in very nice order. It 
was said in the neighborhood that no 
one had a better wife than Daniel 
Weatherby. She not only kept her 
house as clean as a new pin, but she 
made it comfortable as well, with her 
amiable disposition and her willing, 
obliging ways. Ann Eliza’s cooking, too, 
was almost enough in itself to make a 
man happy, especially her fried chicken, 
done to precisely the same delicate shade 


said Floretta 
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of brown every time; and her muffins, 
chirping like crickets as they came out 
of the oven. 

She did not accept Daniel Weather- 
by’s offer to bring her valise down- 
stairs for her. It was not heavy, she 
said, putting her hands up to her throat. 
She would rather attend to it herself. 

Daniel Weatherby did not kiss Ann 
Eliza good-by, going back to his labor 
before the stage came to take her to 
town for her shopping and her visit to 
her friend Sallie Ames. He was not 
demonstrative. He had grown silent 
and reserved from his toiling, crooked 
over day after day in the earth which 
never spoke to him. He worked from 
daylight till dark in his fields so that he 
could give Ann Eliza a good home while 
he lived, and provide for her well if he 
should die and be laid out straight, with 
little Dannie Weatherby, under the 
ground. 

Dressed ready for the stage, Ann 
Eliza wore a blue suit, and a little, 
yellow straw hat, trimmed with for- 
get-me-nots. Before she passed out 
of her house through the front door she 
went to Daniel Weatherby’s desk in the 
dining-room, and, writing something on 
a piece of paper, folded it and slipped 
it into the newspaper which had been 
dropped that morning into the zinc 
mail-box, and which her husband would 
sit down heavily that evening to read 
beside his lamp. She stared down for 
a few minutes at the desk, then she left 
it carefully on tiptoe, as though it were 
a person, and might turn and stare after 
her. 

Floretta Weatherby went down with 
her to the white picket-gate at the foot of 
the door-yard. Ann Eliza stood with her 
back to the farm-house Daniel Weather- 
by had built for her. Her sister-in-law 
spoke of the amount of honey the bees 
were making that year, and of the way 
the dry weather had told on the flower- 
beds. But Ann Eliza Weatherby did 
not speak of these things—as though she 
could not speak of them, wrapped in 
some strange, cold dream. 

The stage came along the road, and 
stopped before them in a cloud of dust, 
in response to a wave from Floretta 
Weatherby. It was a time-honored 
vehicle, with open windows, and a long 
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seat on either side, and was already occu- 
pied by some passengers, sitting across 
from one another. The stage-driver was 
a white-haired man, in smoked glasses. 
He peered down in greeting as Ann 
Eliza mounted the steps at the back. 
She did not know the tired-looking 
young woman inside, who had a valise 
also; nor the little fat boy; nor the stout, 
hawk-faced old lady in a crumpled green- 
linen dress. The omnibus passed through 
a village and another farm settlement 
or two on the way up the road to town. 

“Give my love to Sallie Ames,” Flo- 
retta Weatherby said, as the sweating 
horses moved forward at a brisk pace. 

“Good - by,” said Ann Eliza. She 
stared back at the closed white gate of 
the Weatherby farm. 

The stage-driver drew up next, with 
a flourish of his whip, at the farm lying 
above Daniel Weatherby’s. “‘Good day, 
sir!” he called out. ‘‘ You going to town 
this afternoon, too?” 

The man in the citified clothes, who 
stood by the roadside near a_ small, 
smartly fashioned hand-trunk and a 
suit-case standing on end, nodded. 


He swung his baggage merrily up on the 


front of the stage without waiting for the 
old man to clamber down to help him. 
Then he climbed inside with a laugh, and 
sat down beside Ann Eliza. He raised 
his hat light-heartedly toward the ve- 
randa of the farm-house with the two 
gray chimneys crowning its roof. Ann 
Eliza did not look toward old Mrs. 
Orchard’s veranda. 

The light-hearted —gentleman’s 
smooth, fair face twinkled at Ann Eliza’s 
countrifed blue suit, and her little, 
yellow hat and gloves. He smiled 
with his teasing red lips at her shabby 
valise. Then he said something to Ann 
Eliza herself about somebody’s being a 
“little bird.” 

It was too hot a day for stage passen- 
gers to feel very conversational. For 
nearly a mile the wheels did all of the 
talking. Then the hawk-faced old lady 
yawned, as if she had become dog-tired 
of her own thoughts. She addressed the 
tired young woman. 

“Well, as you was saying awhile 
back—”’ she said. 

The young woman’s face, in spite of 
its fatigue and of the heat, shone. “As 
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I was saying,” she responded, willingly, 

“I’m going out West to join my hus- 
band. I sent our trunks and things to 
the depot in town yesterday. Jim’s got 
a home ready and waiting for us. He’s 
built a house out West for us with his 
own hands. He’s a good husband. He 
works awful hard.” 

“Well, ain’t that nice!” 
old lady, sleepily. 

“He'll be tickled to death to see us!” 
went on the young woman. “It hurried 
me some to get ready to go this month, 
but I couldn’t bear to dis’point Jim by 
not coming as quick as | could. Jim 
*ain’t ever done anything to dis’ point me, 
and I want to do the same by him as 
he’s done by me.” 

“That’s right!” yawned the crumpled 
old green lady. 

Ann Eliza’s hands, holding her purse, 
with her chicken money in it, began to 
shake on her lap. “I—I forgot to tell 
Daniel where I put his liniment-bottle,” 
she said in a low voice to the man at her 
elbow. “I put it in the top of the kitchen 
cupboard. He’ll never think of looking 
there for it.” 

“Daniel!” The light-hearted gentle- 
man lifted his eyebrows smilingly. 

“T can write,” said Ann Eliza, faintly. 

“Write!” said the gentleman, lifting 
his eyebrows a trifle higher. He had a 
cool, bright, humorous voice. He began 
to talk closely into Ann Eliza’s ear. 
He laughed a great deal between his 
words, as though the world were a merry 
matter indeed. 

“Jim,” continued the young woman, 
conhdingly, “is the best man living, if 
I do say it. Always so good and kind, 
and trustworthy. There’s fancier men 
’n Jim, and better talkers—he ain’t 
much to look at, mebbe, and he’s one 
of the quiet kind that keep their feelings 
to theirselves—but I wouldn’t trade 
Jim for no man, not with a million dol- 
lars thrown in!” 

The heat made Ann Eliza Weatherby 
look as white as a sheet. 

“Them smooth-talking, fancy men 
ain’t never no good,” said the old lady. 

The tired young woman took a sand- 
wich out of one of her packages and 
gave it to her little boy, who opened his 
rnouth to an alarming wideness as he 
started to eat it. The old lady, patting 
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her broad, green knee invitingly, he 

deserted his mother and crossed ovet 

to her. He had serious, brown eyes, fat 

little legs, and a little, round, sober face. 

One of the legs of his home-made trou- 
rs was longer than the other. 

“Oh, isn’t he a dear little boy! 

isped Ann Eliza, interrupting what the 

eht-hearted gentleman was saying. 

[he gentleman shrugged his shoulders. 
He did not appear to take any vast 
amount of interest in little boys. The 

ung woman beginning to worry aloud 
as to whether the stage would get to 
town in time for the excursion train 
leaving for out West at two o'clock, he 
pulled an ornate gold watch out of his 
pocket. He observed that there would 
be plenty of time to make the train 
going West. He did not, howe er, 
speak in the direction of the young 
woman who cared so much for her hus- 
band. 

**Old enough to go to school, Bubby?”’ 
the old lady asked presently, when the 
little boy’s sandwich had been devoured, 
with an astonishing number of crumbs. 

lhe little boy said, “ Yes.”” He added 
that he liked to go to school. 

“What do you like to study best?” 
she pursued, inquisitively. 

He sat up proudly. “’Rithmetic,” he 
lisped. His little, sober face glowed. 

Ann Eliza’s purse slipped out of her 
shaking hands and fell down to the 
stage floor. The merry gentleman, pick- 
ing it up, handed it back to her, touching 
her fingers with his. 

‘I can add most everything in the 
whole world,” the little boy announced, 
with a dignified air. 

[he crumpled old lady had on a 
queer, top-heavy bonnet, decorated with 
a green feather. Bowing in admiration 
as she bowed now, the feather fell so far 
forward as to tickle her nose. 

The little boy sat swinging his legs to 
and fro. He gave a shy glance by and 
by at Ann Eliza and her valise. “I’m 
goin’ out West,” he vouchsafed, politely. 
“Where you a-goin’?” 

Ann Eliza’s hands went up to her 
throat. “‘I’m—I’m going to town,” she 
stammered. 

The light-hearted gentleman laughed. 
He remarked to the little boy that the 
West was a good place to go to. 
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“T can’t tell you,” said the young 
woman, rousing up again from her tired- 
ness, when the stage had passed a sign- 
post pointing to town, “what a time | 
had choosing a few things from the fur- 
niture we had here to ship out West. 
We couldn’t afford to take everything 
it costs so much to move so far. Jim 
wrote for me to bring just enough to get 
along with, and to sell off the rest. | 
couldn’t pick out anything to leave be- 
hind. I wanted all the things Jim and 
me and little Jim's been used to. [| 
believe I cried a riverful, trying to make 
up my mind what to take. I left out 
Jim’s old kitchen arm-chair, one that 
he always sat in noon-times back here, 
when he was resting, and little Jim’s 
cradle, and the old desk we started to 
housekeeping with. Then I took ’em 
for I'd ’a’ died without ’em.” 

“Yes,” agreed the old green lady, 
“vou probably would. You can’t get 
along without things like them.” 

“Oh!” said Ann Eliza Weatherby to 
the gentleman beside her. 

The stage, crossing a bridge over a 
dwindled creek, the little boy wriggled 
away restlessly from the knee which had 
been proffered him and transferred him- 
self to Ann Eliza’s baggage. ‘Your 
satchel’s just about as wored out as 
ourn,” he volunteered, frankly. ‘‘We’ve 
tooked a satchel to go out West.” He 
tumbled, with a lurch of the wheels, in 
between Ann Eliza and the merry gen- 
tleman. The latter, who was still say- 
ing something every once in a while 
into Ann Eliza’s ear, would have assisted 
him back to his own place, but the child 
shoved off his hand and leaned trust- 
ingly against the countrified blue suit. 
He contemplated Ann Eliza soberly from 
his steadfast eyes, which were not the 
color of his mother’s. “It’s awful far 
out West,” he volunteered further. He 
hitched up the leg of his trousers which 
was longer than the other. 

“Yes,” answered Ann Eliza Weather- 
by, dully, “it’s awful far.” 

The little boy’s mother leaned over. 
“There, Jimmie,” she warned, “don’t 
bother. Mebbe the lady don’t like little 
boys.” 

“Oh yes,” said Ann Eliza; “‘oh yes, 
yes, yes!” Her trembling hands did not 
tremble quite so much as she drew the 
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child more closely to her. The light- 
hearted gentleman did not go on talk- 
ing. The little boy rubbed his ear 
against Ann Eliza’s. 

The old lady, taking a lemon covertly 
out of her reticule, started to sucking it 
discreetly, with as little disturbance to 
other people as was compatible with the 
proceeding. The young woman sat ner- 
vously untying the strings of her bun- 
dles and tying them up again. The 
stage-driver prodded his horses fre- 
quently. 

Rumbling up a hill and down a hill 
and across a reach of level land, the omni- 
bus came to a standstill to take on 
two other passengers, in the shape of a 
couple of old gentlemen resembling each 
other. They had much the same clear, 
open look, and the same rosy cheeks and 
the same spare, wiry figures. One of 
them wore a crape band around his well- 

reserved, steeple-crowned Panama hat. 

le carried, in addition to a market-bas- 
ket, a stiff bouquet of old-fashioned, 
sweet-smelling flowers. As he took his 
seat with his companion, he spoke pleas- 
edly to Ann Eliza. 

“Oh, how do you do, Mrs. Weath- 
erby?” he said. “ And how is your hus- 
band to-day? I don’t know w he ther you 
know my cousin from town—”’ 

Ann Eliza Weatherby, speaking, with 
her white face, to the two old gentlemen 
replied that her husband- was well. 
Then she drooped her head farther over 
the little boy. 

After the old gentleman with the 
crape band had sat for some time, nod- 
ding over his own reflections, he sighed 
gently. There was a shadow on his 
kind, rosy face, which was absent from 
the other old face accompanying him. 
Setting his basket down on the floor, he 
jerked out a clean handkerchief from 
his coat-tails. 

“There’s nobody, John,” he said, 
turning himself so as to make his speech 
of a private character, yet speaking in so 
loud a key that it was not at all so, 

“henie what it means to lose a good 
wife but a man who’s lost one!” 

Ann Eliza Weatherby jumped. 

The crapeless old gentleman, with one 
palm placed suggestively to the side of 
his head, said that he could very well 
believe that. 


“To lose a good wife,” continued th: 
first speaker, “’s a blow almost too much 
for any man to bear. I don’t know how 
I’m going to bear my loss! To com: 
into my house where Mary’s always 
been, and to think I hear her voice, 01 
see her in the room, and then to have it 
come over me that I’ll never see her in 
that house any more—it’s something 
awful, John. I’ve been so used to Mary! 
Why, we worked together, and thought 
together, and pulled together ever since 
we've been married. And we've sor- 
rowed together, too. If I hadn’t had 
Mary, and Mary hadn’t had me, we 


couldn’t have borne them children of 


ours slipping away as they done. And 
now Mary’s gone, too. I’m just like 
an old ship without a rudder. I don’t 
know how to get along. My sister that’s 
in the house can’t take Mary’s place. 
She don’t know how to do like her, nor 
cook like her, nor make the house pleas- 
ant like her—not that she ain’t doing 
the best she can. She don’t know where 
my things are. I can’t find none of my 
things. That old bottle of lin’ment for 


my back just dis’peared off the face of 


the earth! I don’t know where it is. 
Mary’d know.” 

“Ah!” said his companion, sympa- 
thetically. 

Something bright fell out of the old 
gentleman’s eye and dropped down on 
his bouquet. “But I’ve got to be brave, 
John. Mary would want me to keep up. 
It helps me, when I go to town, to go 
and put flowers on Mary’s grave. She 
planned it out, if she went first, to be 
buried in town. She thought it ’d give 
me something to do, after she was gone 
from the house, to come to town to see 
her. She thought it ’d keep me from 
being so lonesome. Mary was always 
planning for me. There wa’n’t never 
anybody as faithful unto death as Mary 
was.” He straightened his shoulders. 

Ann Eliza Weatherby made a choking 
sound above the little boy’s head. 

It grew too hot and too dusty for any 
one to say anything more. ‘The wheels 
took up the conversation again for the 
next half-hour. The little boy gradually 
went to sleep upon Ann Eliza. His warm, 


fat little arms spread out overherlap. He 
did not wake up until the roofs and spires 
of town were standing out against the 
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blue, afternoon sky, and the old 


eentleman with the crape on his hat 


vas taking his foot out of his market- 
basket, where he had inadvertently 
p| iced it. 

~ When the stage-driver had drawn up 
before the dusty park in front of the 
railroad station in town, all of the pas- 
sengers climbed out. Whether or not 
anybody w anted to go farther up-town 
than the station, the stage did not take 
them there. It stopped at the park, 
coming in from the country, and it 
tayed there until it started back on its 
return trip to the farms. The two old 
gentlemen marched off up the street, 
arm in arm. The old green lady offered 
to help the tired young woman onto the 
train with her bundles and her little boy. 
She liked, she said, to see a train start 
for out West. The stage-driver, getting 
down from his seat, took the hand-trunk 
he had taken on at the Orchard place 
onto his back. 

“Ye ain’t going West, are you, Mr. 
Crane?” he inquired. 

“Yes,” said the merry gentleman, 
merrily. He had his suit-case in one 
hand and Ann Eliza’s shabby, brown bag 
in the other. “Come; fly away, little 
bird!” he said, caressingly. 

rhe little boy, going off with his 
mother and with the old green lady 
toward the station, pricked up his ears. 
“T ain’t your little bird,” he said, 
stoutly. 

The light-hearted gentleman laughed 
most light-heartedly. 

Ann Eliza Weatherby stood still on 
the park grass. Her hands did not shake 
any more. They had grown, all at once, 
very calm. She put out one of them 
fora second. ‘‘Good-by,” she said. 

An odd sort of a blink came into the 
gentleman’s fair, smiling countenance. 
He began to talk very quickly, looking 
from Ann Eliza to the station clock, 
which pointed to a quarter to two. 

Ann Eliza Weatherby stood shaking 
her head. Her head shook now instead 
of her hands. The dust of the country 
road had streaked her face. Her hat, 
trimmed with forget-me-nots, was bad- 
ly askew. The fat little boy, leaning 
against her, had mussed up her suit. 
She resembled a small, draggled bird, 
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who had flown far enough in the dust 
and the heat. 

The gentleman’s face lost its merri- 
ment. It grew darker and darker. The 
stage-driver came back to the omnibus 
and took his horses across the street to 
the town pump. The hands of the clock 
moved forward. People went hurrying 
up the station steps. There was the 
puthng of an engine back and forth. 

““Good-by,” said Ann Eliza again. 

The light-hearted gentleman turned 
heavily on his heel. As he stalked off 
to the station he threw a black, biting, 
and,cruellook backward over his shoulder. 

Left alone, Ann Eliza picked up her 
wedding valise from the park grass. 
There was a clang of train bells. Where 
the excursion train, going West, had 
stood on the tracks was only a puff of 
gray vapor. 


Ann Eliza Weatherby crept out of the 
country stage, halting that night at the 
Weatherby farm. She had not stayed 
in town, after all, for her shopping and 
her visit to her friend Sallie Ames. She 
reached out her arms in the dark toward 
the steep fields and the farm-house. 
She could see Floretta Weatherby 
moving about up-stairs with a can- 
dle. Daniel Weatherby’s lantern was 
bobbing in from the barn. There 
was no light down-stairs. She slipped 
into the house, and, going swiftly into 
the dining-room, lit the lamp on the 
bla.k-walnut desk. Daniel Weather- 
by’s newspaper lay still folded and ready 
for him to read before he went to bed. 
The note she had put between its folds 
was untouched. She held it over the 
lamp’s flame. It uncurled slowly as it 
burned. “Dear Daniel,” she could 
make out, opening her eyes like one 
awakening from a dream, “I did not 
tell you the truth. I’m not going 
to stay in town. I’m not coming 
back any more... .” 

Then the note she had written that 

morning with cold fingers was gone. It 
was only a little puff of gray smoke. 

Daniel Weatherby was in the kitchen. 
He opened the door into the dining- 
room. 

Ann Eliza Weatherby turned. Now 
she had such warm eyes. 
















































The New Wealth 


BY WALTER E. WEYL 


CRE = PROT is a far cry from the 
ae %, present day to that 
\) long-ago morning in 
Vo 1732 when there issued 
“@ from the presses of Ben- 
._¥, jamin Franklin, printer, 
OR «the first damp pages of 
Poor Richard's Almanac. Poor Richard 
escaped the common fate of almanacs, 
which are not presumed to outlive their 
year. It survived because, more than any 
other publication, it expressed the prac- 
tical ethics of the people, their shrewd, 
hard, humorous sense. It was Amer- 
ica’s living philosophy at a time when 
America was still poor. It appealed 
to apprentices, journeymen, tradesmen, 
husbandmen, fishermen, and whalers; to 
a whole population of poor, ambitious 
men. It preached to these ambitious 
poor the ethics of ambitious poverty. It 
preached self-reliance, individual suc- 
cess, sobriety, frugality, industry. 

Let us listen to these teachings. 
“Time is money,” says Poor Richard, 
“credit is money; money begets money. 
“He who kills a breeding’ sow destroys 
all her offspring, to the thousandth gen- 
eration. “After industry and frugal- 
ity,” says Poor Richard, “nothing con- 
tributes more to the raising of a young 
man in the world than punctuality and 
justice in all his dealings.” It is all very 
canny, near-viewed, and common-sensi- 
ble. It is the early American version of 
that immortal, ever-rewritten book, How 
to Get On in the World. 

Yet how strangely sounds the worldly 
wisdom of that day in the ears of the 
worldly wise of to-day! Is it still all 
true? Is it still true in the same sense 
as before? In this day we beware of be- 
ing over-industrious or over-frugal. To 
work too hard and too long is to work 
yourself out, and conservation, like sun- 
dry other virtues, begins at home. It 
is not economy to save overmuch on 
clothes, which are the poor young man’s 
advertisement. We must dress up to 






our jobs, even to the jobs we merely ho; 
to get. Success, moreover, depends not 
a little on environment, on luck, on the 
favor of others. Chances, astounding 
and romantic, come to those who stand 
and wait as well as those who toil con- 
tinuously. Our future may depend |x 
on the hours that we work to-day tha: 
on the words or the smile we exchan; 
with some anonymous fellow-passeng: 
in the office-building elevator. Americ; 
has changed since 1732. 

Of that multiform and comple: 
change, no single factor is more impo! 
tant than the astounding increase in o1 
national wealth. Whoever studies th 
statistics of that wealth, of our commerc«, 
banking, insurance, manufacturing, min 
ing, agriculture, understands forthwit! 
why the excellent virtues of Poor Rich 
ard seem a trifle old-fashioned. Nor a1 
statistics necessary. One need but loo} 
out upon the face of the country to se: 
everywhere signs of an abounding pros- 
perity. In total wealth America easil; 
leads the world; in proportion to popu 
lation, we are among the wealthiest, i! 
not actually the wealthiest, of nations 
Even more significant is the rate of ou: 
accumulation. The statistics whic! 
indicate this accumulation are from cer- 
tain points of view unsatisfactory, un- 
meaning, and even misleading, but the, 
at least confirm direct impressions and 
are worth quoting. From seven billions 
of dollars in 1850 our national wealth 
increased by 1912 to one hundred and 
eighty-seven billions. America, poor in 
1732, still relatively poor in 1850, is now 
growing astoundingly, one might almost 
say fantastically, rich, despite its ever- 
remaining fringe of hopeless poverty. 

This wealth does not mean degenera- 
tion. There is an old and stubborn be- 
lief that poor nations are honest, rugged, 
industrious, and pious, while rich nations 
are faithless and decadent. “Ill fares 
the land,” proclaims the poet, “ to has- 
tening ills a prey, where wealth accumu- 
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The sociologist, 
however, fails to find any necessary con- 
ection between poverty and virtue, be- 
tween wealth and vice. All our statis- 
tical tests disprove the ancient doctrine 
that accumulation of wealth means de- 
cav of men. Prosperity has its uses as 
ell as adversity, and each has its 
istomary virtues and vices. 

It is true that prosperity creates new 

oblems. Wealth often produces in- 

juality, chz inges modes of life, se parates 

h from poor, and sows the seeds of 
hatred and distrust. As a poor, undiffer- 
entiated community acquires wealth, 
ind this wealth comes to men unequally, 
classes arise, and men dress, live, get 
1oney, marry, and fight according to 
the traditions and morality of their 
own class. Luxury enters. Sparta 
cannot maintain her strict regimen, her 
iron money, her rigid simplicity and 
hardness of life, once the Lacede#emo- 
nians acquire wealth. When, under 
Solomon, Judea becomes opulent, classes 
arise, morality and religion itself become 
gilt-edged, and eloquent prophets preach 
in vain against the avarice, cruelty, and 
pride of the rich. In Egypt, Babylon, 
ne al great wealth involves subtle 
and revolutionary changes. 

There are men who believe that as 
Rome grew rich and fell, so America 
will grow rich and fall. Wealth will 
beget luxury, and luxury will breed a 
weak race of soft-handed men. We shall 
surrender ourselves to a feverish, un- 
resting search for gold. The rich will 
despoil the poor and corrupt the law. In 
such a mercenary commonw ealth, writes 
a great American teacher, “the magis- 
trates of the nation will judge for a 
consideration, the priests thereof will 
teach for hire, the prophets thereof will 
divine for money, the princes thereof 
will be companions of thieves; every one 
loving gifts and following after rewards.” 

he error in these doleful predictions 
lies in a failure to distinguish between 
ancient wealth and modern. The anal- 
ogy with Rome halts on all-fours. Rome 
ag not because it was wealthy (it 

vas poor compared to the England, 
, rance, Germany, or America of to-day), 
but because its wealth was ill-gotten, 
ill-used, and ill-distributed. Wealth 
came to Italy through exactions from 
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conquered populations, not from the 
labors of free Roman citizens, and such 
spoliation destroys booty in the taking. 
Nor did the wealth, so obtained, go back 
into productive enterprises. It was 
squandered on palaces and arches, on 
armies, and on hordes of destitute, care- 
less, and oppressed proletarians. It 
flowed into the leaking coffers of glut- 
tonous senators, instead of spreading 
wide among an industrious ——. 

To learn the influence of American 
wealth upon American character and 
conditions we must study our problem, 
not in Rome or Judea or Carthage, but 
nearer home. We must clear our minds 
of the inveterate prejudices that cluster 
about our conceptions of wealth, and 
must look at the results of our modern 
accession of wealth as they obtrude 
themselves upon our view everywhere. 

The most striking result of these 
greater possessions of ours is a rapid 


increase in American luxury. “Easy 
come easy go”’ is the maxim of all get- 
rich - quick civilizations. As wealth 


grows the multitude of hard-working 
spenders grows also, and there develops 
simultaneously a leisure class which 
escapes our common debt of labor and 
lives at its ease, though not always 
easily, upon the annual fruits of vast 
private accumulations. 

At no time, of course, was luxury com- 
pletely absent from America. Men spend 
when the purse is full, even though the 
purse be small. Not all the sumptuary 
laws of seventeenth-century Massachu- 
setts could prevent sober Puritans from 
launching into extravagance; from pur- 
chasing apparel—*‘wollen, silke, or lyn- 
nen, with lace on it, silver, golde, silke 
or threed.” Even the pious slid back 
into embroide red doublets with slashed 
sleeves, into “gold or silver girdles, hatt- 
bands, belts, ruffs, beavr hatts,”’ while 
women of no particular rank appeared 
in forbidden silk and tiffany hoods. 
A century later we encounter disap- 
proval of John Hancock’s “show and 
extravagance in living,” of his French 
and English furniture, his dances, din- 
ners, carriages, wine-cellars, and fine 
clothes. Washington starved with his 
soldiers at Valley Forge, but lived like 
an English gentleman in his home at 
Mount Vernon. Luxury, pomp, cere- 
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monial were not absent in the eighteenth 
century, and even ardent democrats, 
who cheered Citizen Genét and the 
glorious principles of ’89, and who dearly 
hated all aristocrats, were not beyond 
the temptation of an occasional venial 
luxury. 

F undamentally, however, the prevail- 
ing spirit of America, especially in the 
North, was averse to high living and 
ostentation. Puritanism was dominant. 
Its grave, earnest, ascetic conception of 
life and its strong antagonism to worldly 
pleasures were strongly reinforced by a 
social poverty which made the immoral 
luxuries difficult, if not unattainable. It 
was virtuous to toil and scrimp, because 
capital was scarce and hard working and 
hard saving were necessary. Many of 
our virtues are of this color and deriva- 
tion. They are rooted in the soil of 
stern necessity. 

Even after the need for saving had 
departed, luxury was held back by tradi- 
tion. ‘There was a stalwart prejudice 
against it, and innumerable Biblical 
texts of incontestable validity backed up 
the prejudice. Gradually, however, one 
“younger generation” after another 
moved further along the primrose path 
of spending. Religious sanctions dis- 
solved; descendants of Puritans com- 
promised; the comfortable children of 
frugal Friends abjured gray and affected 
fine ry long before they forgot their 

“thee’s” or dropped the pious custom of 
calling Sunday “First Day.” Each dec- 
ade introduced new and unseemly lux- 
uries, and generations of moralizing old 
gentlemen and ladies, who in their youth 
had themselves been moralized over, 
now shook their white heads sadly over 
the calamitous decay of American sim- 
plicity. By 1840, a nervous, high-ten- 
sioned, quickly growing America of 

canals and railroads and speculative 

Western farms was spending at a rate 
which broke all conventions; by the 
early sixties, sudden new expanding for- 
tunes, born of the war, demanded, and 
obtained, a spectacular expression. 

It is a curious commentary on the way 
our human minds work, that in the very 
midst of the desperate carnage of our 
Civil War, men who were not unpatriotic 
found the heart to spend millions in stri- 
dent and vaunting amusements. While 


the armies in the field were being clun 
sily butchered, while long trains we: 
bringing up fevered cripples to ov: 
crowded hospitals, the vainglorious nev 
rich of the North, fresh from dubiou, 
army contracts, opened wide their bulg- 
ing pockets. At Saratoga, women in 
costly creations from Paris flirted and 
strenuously dawdled, while the men wer: 

“liquoring up” and gambling at trac 
and table. Never before were theate: 
so crowded; never before were negr 
minstrels so tumultuously acclaimed 
Italian and German opera, flourished 

The curled and crinolined “young pe: 
sons” and the white- vested and cho- 
kered “dandies” invaded Broadwa 
stores, where Brussels carpets, diamonds, 
pearls, and camel’s-hair shawls rose to 
unprecedented prices in the depreci- 
ated currency. atsuvesisiies became 2 
cult. 

But this luxury, though it confounded 
our fathers and filled our foreign critics 
with the sense of an invincible and wicked 
American levity, was niggard parsimon) 
compared with the spending of to-day 
We need not here describe that spending; 
it is a matter of common knowledge and 
notorious. We have been adequately de- 
rided by native and foreign critics for ou: 
maladroit spending, our wanton extrava- 
gance, our vast and ludicrous adven 
tures as art-collectors and castle-buyers 
The constricted palaces which crowd 
Fifth Avenue, the “cottages,” country 
houses, private parks, private ‘cars, 
steam-yachts, bronzes, canvases, ivories, 
and jewels of our wealthy fellow-citizens 
have been duly chronicled by laudator 
and satirist. Perhaps we have even ex- 
aggerated the pathetic absurdity of som« 
of these purchases. Not all have been 
as grotesque as is commonly supposed; 
not any has been as significant. 

After all, this loose spending of multi- 
millionzires, though stupendous in its 
aggregate, remains, in proportion to th« 
total outlay of our hundred million 
Americans, a very, very small thing. !t 
is merely a straw in the wind. Its tru 


significance lies in its indication of 

custom and attitude more general, in its 
hinting at a wider lavishness—a lavish- 
ness which affects not only the immod- 
erately wealthy, but also the well-to-do, 
the comfortable, the men in straitened 
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circumstances: in fact, all classes, not 
entirely excluding the poor. 

Wherever we look we find evidences of 
this new prodigality. The statistics of 
our consumption of wealth tell a consist- 
ent story of gradually rising standards 
of living. Our growing love of athletic 
sports, baseball, golf, riding; our in- 
creasing patronage of opera, theater, 
moving-picture, and circus; our epi- 
demic of motoring—are all effects of this 
powerful impulse. Even more signifi- 
cant is our enormously increased expen- 
diture for dress. ‘To-day, more than 
ever before, “the fi ashion wears out more 
apparel than the man.” The advertise- 
ments in newspaper and magazine, as 
well as the wide offerings of department 
stores, indicate the extent of the new 
spending. 

Much of this expenditure is wise and 
educative. Pleasure is good; spending 
is not bad; luxury lies along the path of 
the race’s progress. Even ostentation 
itself is not all evil. Where our spending 
is bad is where we do not perceive the 
ordained limits of pleasure. It is only 
enjoyment in ignorance and excess that 
isevil. The fortune which is the making 
of the man who makes it 1s the undoing 
of the headlong youth who inherits it, 
his pulses beating fast. All pleasures in 
excess lead to pain; all are limited by 
capacity of nerves and brain. Doubling 
wealth is not doubling pleasure; a hun- 
dred-dollar mechanical doll may be less 
“fun” than a ten-cent rag baby. Above 
all, pleasure is limited by the time to 
enjoy it; in enjoyment, time is more 
than money. 

It is forgetfulness of this fact which 
makes much of our American spending 
banal and sterile. With much money to 
spend and few hours in which to spend 
it, we become addicted to quick, con- 
centrated, expensive pleasures. We can- 
not imitate the placid, fruitful economy 
of the Teuton, who takes his beer and 
music inexpensively and at his leisure. 
Nor are we like that abstemious German 
professor who, on his vacations, traveled 
on the slowest Bummelzug because that 
way the joyous trip lasted longer. 
The meteoric flights of our tourists 
through Europe are in point; the auto- 
mobile, also, illustrates the nervousness 
and swiftness of our pleasures. Motor- 
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ing is broadening and delightful, but we 
are rushing into this amusement with 
more than our usual national abandon, 
and hardly even find time to speed. 
When a pleasure becomes the vogue, 
conveniences and even necessities are 
sacrihced to it. We are like those trav- 
elers of old who sold their lands to see 
other men’s. 

As spending, good and bad, becomes 
more lavish, and indulgence in many 
pleasures, common and venial, there fol- 
lows a relaxation of strict old customs. 
Dancing and card-playing cease to be 
the lure of the Evil One, and a lady of 
excellent repute may smoke an after- 
dinner cigarette or take a “‘high-ball.” 
The theater competes rather effectively 
with the church sewing-circle, and a 
rigid disapproval of enjoyment is ban- 
ished to country districts more and more 
remote. 

All these new morals and manners, in- 
troduced by our accession of wealth, do 
not mean, however, that American na- 
ture has been fundamentally altered. 
National character changes slowly; what 
we call a revolution in such character 
is nothing but an inconsiderable change 
in the relative influence of different 
groups. Doubtless there lived in Puri- 
tan England witty, gay, and roistering 
gentlemen who preferred cock-fighting 
to psalms and a bawdy song to an ortho- 
dox sermon. Under the Restoration, in 
a merrier but laxer England, there lived 
Miltons and Bunyans and Praise God 
Barebones who would have gone to the 
stake sooner than to the playhouse. In 
the earlier time the precisian, in the 
later the easy-going, sensual man, was 
in the ascendant. Both groups, how- 
ever, lived at both times, and their rela- 
tive numbers probably changed but 
slightly. 

To-day, as always, two temperaments 
and two philosophies oppose each other 
in America, but, as our wealth increases 
the line of cleavage constantly shifts, 
and more pleasures are considered per- 
missible and even estimable. People 
who have always abjured the theater 
now make exceptions in favor of 
Shakespeare, Barrie, and Lew Wallace; 
others who formerly insisted upon a 
strict Sabbath observance now lose zeal 
as social conditions change. The two 
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extremes persist. We still have millions 
addicted to a morose godliness, and tak- 
ing pleasure in hating pleasure. Our 
glittering watering-places, on the other 
hand, are studded with plethoric, mid- 
dle-aging pleasure-seekers, with lolling, 
gilded youngsters, with over-jeweled, 
over-strained, greedy young women— 
hedonists all. Between these extremes, 
however, are millions of serious, tolerant, 
pleasure-loving, hard-working men and 
women, who live more liberally and more 
largely than did their parents, and yet 
“draw the line” at vicious or merely 
foolish forms of extravagance. 

Whether we use our new wealth wisely 
or unwisely, however, there are many 
who believe that its mere increase will 
intensify our proverbial American mate- 
rialism. For many decades we have 
been upbraided for our fiaunting of gold, 
for our naked worship of wealth, for our 
applying merely pecuniary standards to 
the highest and the best. Concerning 
our materialistic check - book vandals, 
the late Henry D. Lloyd wrote with 
burning indignation: ‘‘Of gods, friends, 
learnings, of the uncomprehended civili- 
zation which they overrun, they ask but 
one question: How much? What is a 
good time to sell? What is a good time 
to buy? . . . Their heathen eyes see in 
the law and its consecrated officers noth- 
ing but an intelligence-office, and hired 
men to help them burglarize the treas- 
ures accumulated for a thousand years 
at the altars of liberty and justice, that 
they may burn their marble for the lime 
of commerce.” 

It is doubtful, however, whether 
America really grows more materialistic 
as it grows wealthier. Are rich nations 
more mercenary than poor? Do peoples 
strive harder for what they have than 
for what they lack? Are we more mate- 
rialistic than French, Italians, or Swiss, 
or more openly and crassly materialistic 
than were the Americans of Grant’s day 
or Washington’s? Ours is still “The 
Land of Dollars,” but surely our present 
materialism is at least somewhat tem- 
pered by idealism. Here and there in 
our American life we encounter an ideal- 
ism, linked seemingly with our wealth, 
practical, business-like, but sincere, al- 
most sentimental, almost romantic. 

A curious illustration of a certain over- 


moneyed idealism is found in the bene- 
factions of some of our very wealthy 
men. In America, where class senti- 
ment is weak and men have no peerage 
to which to aspire, and no well-defined 
leisure-class opinion to which to appeal, 
even the wealthiest are not entirely 
above the common judgment of the 
nation, nor beyond the need of the ap- 
proval of their fellow-citizens. We con- 
sequently find that multimillionaires, 
who have acquired their wealth legally 
and illegally, morally and immorally, 
make wise donations to hospitals, libra- 
ries, research laboratories, art-museums, 
and other works of social progress. 
These benefactions have their evil as 
well as their good side, but no fair man 
can doubt their impulse. A little vain- 
glory, a little ostentation in competitive 
benevolence, weighs but lightly against 
the real sense of social obligation which 
these gifts reveal. 

These benefactions are significant. 
They show vividly the effect of an en- 
lightening public opinion working on the 
wealthy as upon the rest of us. The 
merely vacuous spender we have always 
with us, but to-day a “‘monkey dinner”’ 
or a similar grotesquerie is hardly “‘ good 
for” a newspaper head-line, while the 
doings of the Rockefeller Institute are of 
perennial ag interest. 

Even more ortant is the light 
which these gifts op ome upon the nature 
of our vast private accumulations. To- 
day acquisition by our very wealthy has 
outstripped enjoyment; it has become, 
for them, easier to get than to spend. 
Enjoyment, like property, becomes at- 
tenuated, secondary, vicarious. There 
is more actual pleasure in giving away 
a library (which in a rather real sense 
you still own) than in keeping bonds 
and stocks (of a railroad you have 
never seen) in a safety vault into which 
you cannot enter except with the consent 
of a stolid, gray-coated guardian. The 
man who owns a thousand-acre farm 
may know every tree, rock, rail fence. 
In what sense, however, has a man 
ownership in a share of an option to 
subscribe to a certain stock at a cer- 
tain price? In what sense does any man 
own ten millions of dollars? It 1s this 
mocking contradiction, inherent in the 
possession of unimaginable resources by 
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a single finite, petty biped out of which 
eur gigantic and increasing donations 
arise. 

It is not, however, by donations and 
benefactions, munificent as these may 
e, that the great new wealth of America 
can be applied so as to bring to the na- 
tion the maximum of advantage and the 
minimum of harm. The final influence 

American wealth upon American char- 
acter must depend upon its distribution. 
Our wealth has not exerted the smallest 
fraction of its possible beneficent effect. 
(he fruitful waters have not evenly 
submerged us, but have come unequal- 

disproportionately, a flood here, a 
drought there, insecure and dangerous. 
We have paid too scant attention to the 

hannels through which this vast wealth 
Rout and are only now learning, to our 
cost, that wealth which spurts and 
gushes and trickles uncertainly, a torrent 
here, a trickling, dying stream there, 
may do damage as well as good. 

lo-day opposing tendencies reveal 
themselves in the concentration and in 
the diffusion of this national wealth. We 
have intangible, elusive fortunes, with 
the fluidity of quicksilver, daily, stu- 
pendously growing. We see dismaying 
contrasts between men who have more 
than they need, and men who need more 
than they have; between multimillion- 


aires, bewildered by the magnitude of 


their possessions, and abject wretches 
brutalized by want. And yet these 


spectacular contrasts tell only part of 


the story. Simultaneously there occurs 
a slow but immense diffusion of our na- 
tional wealth. 

To prove this diffusion we might pile 
up statistics concerning the rise in Amer- 
ican wages, the increase in savings-banks 
deposits, the extension of life insurance, 
the increase in quantity and improve- 
ment in quality of goods consumed by 
the masses of the people, the rapidly 
growing number of stockholders in great 
American corporations. For all this, 
however, we have not the space. One 
fact will show the tendency: in the 
decade ending 1910 the value of our six 
million farms increased twenty billions 
(twenty thousand millions) of dollars. 
Some twenty million people found their 
property worth twenty billion dollars 
more in 1910 than in 1900. 
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It is not wholly a favorable develop- 
ment—this increase in the value of 
farm property. It simultaneously means 
a higher cost of living and a greater difh- 
culty in securing a farm. But merely as 

a deflection of wealth, a deflection of 
mtonn billions of dollars, this develop- 
ment is highly significant. It means 
an unparalleled sprinkling from a vast 
reservoir. An ever-larger section of 
the people is emerging from former pov- 
erty, is getting into a position where 
life may be faced from the vantage- 
ground of a high wage or of a small prop- 
erty. This diffusion means a far higher 
standard of comfort in country as in 
city, among well-to-do, comfortable, and 
moderately poor people. It means a 
lessening death-rate. It means that 
babies can be more carefully treated by 
physicians and nurses, and can be as- 
sured of a better diet. It means that 
the children of America may be better 
fed, better clad, better housed, better 
amused, better educated than before. 
The new wealth, to the extent of its dif- 
fusion and to the extent of its social 
utilization, means a better school attend- 
ance at better schools, an enormous in- 
crease in secondary education, a far 
wider spread and democratization of uni- 
versity education. 

Even our inequality in wealth, enor- 
mous and incomprehensible though it is, 
does not deflect all advantages from the 
masses, Our income ts far less unequally 
divided, and the use of wealth is more 
general than its possession. The rents 
of the great city landowner are paid to 
him; his houses are used by the people. 
Directly or indirectly, modern wealth 
goes largely to supply the needs, improve 


the position, and increase the power of 


the great mass of the population. 

If America were to go into the hands 
of a receiver, if our total assets were to 
be taken over by one single intelligence, 
interested uniquely in making the best 
use of our hundred and eighty-seven bill- 
ions of wealth, we should doubtless 
find, after a few decades of such steward- 
ship, that America had changed and 
American characteristics, qualities, and 
aspects had changed equally. Our vast 
new wealth, wisely applied, would mean 
the passing of illiteracy, the abolition of 
pathological child labor, the careful 
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preparation of our entire population for 
all the dificult requirements of modern 
life. It would mean the end of low 
wages, of dangerous and unsanitary fac- 
tories, of excessive or deleterious toil, of 
unemployment, of under-employment, 
of industrial uncertainty, and that long 
train of vices which follow casual labor. 
It would mean the end of evil housing 
conditions; the building of new and 
healthful, if not always beautiful, sub- 
urbs; a bold and successful campaign 
against typhoid, tuberculosis, and other 
plagues; a diminution of city mortality, 
an increase in the amount and a bet- 
terment of the quality of life. It would 
mean improved recreation, enlarged 
pleasure, a diminution of drunkenness 
and disease, and an escape from that 
haunting fear of poverty which so ac- 
centuates the gambling element in our 
civilization. It would lessen that ruth- 
lessness, recklessness, and cynical ego- 
tism with which our present-day wealth 
is so intimately associated. 

In the absence of such an omnipotent 
social intelligence, we must rely upon 
faultier instruments to secure a larger 
social dividend from our increasing 
wealth and our increasing economic 
power. It is not a question of long divi- 
sion, for a twenty-millionth part of one 
hundred and eighty-seven billion dol- 
lars would not satisfy us, and much of 
the wealth would disappear in the very 
process of division. What is required is 
a far more difficult operation: a change 
in our attitude toward society, a respon- 
sibility on the part of each for the wealth 
that each possesses, a responsibility on the 
part of all for the social and equitable dis- 
tribution of the new wealth as it pours 
out unceasingly. The prevention of 
senseless and socially perilous differences 
is a part of the adjustment which we 
must make. Our hope lies in a social 
reorganization which will make both 
opulence and poverty impossible, which 
will increasingly apply the wealth of so- 
ciety to the common needs of society. 
It is a realization pressing hard on the 


nations of to-day, and especially upon 
America. . 

One might believe that this hope of a 
better, abler, and happier nation resting 
upon the broad pedestal of national re- 
sources and national wealth was an ideal 
bounded by the sharp limitations of our 
existing wealth. After all, one or two 
hundred billions of dollars is not very 
much. Our proper adjustment to our 
present wealth, however, is but the 
beginning of the true getting of wealth. 
A better distribution and a better utili- 
zation of our present wealth would mean 
an increase in the intelligence and capac- 
ity of the people who acquire wealth, 
than which no better investment could 
be made. Measured by the men of the 
coming generations, we are to-day singu- 
larly unproductive. We are still piti- 
fully ignorant of natural science, pitifully 
ignorant of social science. About us are 
powerful, silent genii, unreined natural 
forces, which will rear our civilization 
once we call them—and we do not even 
know their names. We live in a veri- 
table welter of social waste, and exist 
upon the mere scanty fragments of a 
booty torn to pieces by contending 
claimants—and we know not how to 
allay the strife. We are only slowly— 
very slowly—learning. 

As we look forward, we are overcome 
with the sheer magnitude of our probable 
future wealth and with our uncompre- 
hended responsibility for its use. What 
we now have is but an earnest of the in- 
comparably greater stores beyond. We 
have not yet begun to exploit the re- 
sources of our continent. We have not 
begun to learn from science the magic 
which will open the earth to our needs. 
We have hardly approached the study 
of those great problems of social reor- 
ganization and of popular education 
which will make of these gifts of nature 
a blessing and not a curse. We are like 
an ignorant savage starving in the midst 
of fertile fields; like’ the pioneer Bal- 
boa, wading timidly into an ocean upon 
which great vessels are destined to sail. 
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BY HOWARD 
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PARQ ANNY had been accu- 
“4 mulating experience for 

nine years, and thought 
LVo he had the main facts 
2 of life pretty well under 
1 ¥ control, but it was not 
< until one breathless Au- 
gust day of bands and bunting and ; 
lemonade-stand at which they gave one 
very little for a nickel that he learned of 
that high wall that divides the world 
into two classes, Our Party and the 
Enemies of Society. For a week rumors 
had been trickling in upon Ranny’s 
dusty field of activities that this Thurs- 
day was to be somehow superior to all 
other possible Thursdays; billboards ad- 
mitted as much, and the Bulletin had 
been hammering at the matter night 
after night. A great man—a senator, in 
fact—was to come and sound the key- 
note, and there was to be such an our- 
pouring, the Bulletin said, of the friends 
of prosperity and law and order and the 
flag and those who remembered Valley 
Forge as would sweep the county into 
the victorious ranks of righteousness on 
the sixth day of next November. Ranny 
remembered Valley Forge perfectly, but 
he had been occupied of late with the 
activities of a hoop-rolling club and had 
not given these more remote matters 
the attention they seemed to deserve. 
Upon the morning of Thursday itself an 
event occurred which convinced Ranny 
of its unique place in history. 

“Well,” said father, as the Dukes 
breakfast was drawing to a close, 
“there’s a lot going on to-day. I sup- 
pose a young politician must have 
money to spend.” 

To Ranny’s gratified amazement fa- 
ther reached into his pocket and de- 
livered over a quarter. And though 
mother tried to destroy the value of the 
gift by hedging it about with conditions 

such as not eating too much and get- 
ting sick—the young politician was of 
no use in practical affairs until he had 
Vor. CXXXII.—No. 790.—77 
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broken up the Rucker family and 
dragged Tom off in search of band music. 

The _ largest voluntary donation in 
Ranny’s memory should have prepared 
him for anything, yet he was astounded 
at the change that had taken place in 
the business section of Lakeville. Bunt- 
ing adorned the store-fronts, and a great 
flag was suspended from the Bulletin 
office over the street bearing at its lower 
end the slogan, ‘Perkins and Prosper- 
ity.” A lemonade-stand had sprouted 
mushroom-like at the curb, and upon 
the court-house lawn men were putting 
eleventh-hour touches upon a speaker's 
stand and benches of fragrant, yellow 
lumber, with a by-product of sticks and 
sawdust. At the most important cor- 
ner the “Jamestown Silver Cornet 
Band,”’ (a person had to invert himself 
to read it all on the base-drum), stood 
in a circle dispensing melody; and here, 
before half an hour had passed, Ranny 
fraternized with all the youth of his wide 
acquaintance and several strangers who 
wore shoes and stockings. Although 
they came from another town, these 
fops were not insulted, but only stared 
at; at festive times the ordinary duties 
of life may be neglected. Boys whom 
Ranny knew intimately in private life 
were holding sheets of music and osten- 
tatiously ignoring the friends of humbler 
days. One of these animated music- 
racks was “ Fatty” Hartman, who 
danced attendance upon a slide-trom- 
bone player. “‘Fatty’s” soul was really 
with the base-drummer across the circle; 
his head was turned in almost the oppo- 
site direction from that of Nature’s plan, 
and his hands did very much as they 
pleased. As a result “Fatty” was not 
only poked slightly, but at the end of 
the “Washington Post March” was re- 
lieved of further responsibilities. The 
trombonist held that no human being 
could read music waved about in that 
eccentric way. “‘Wadda you think I 
am,” he said, in part, “a giraffe?’ 
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Pulling Tom aside, Ranny proposed 
that they set about the main business 
of the day. Tom was all for Lem 
White’s ice-cold lemonade. 

“They ain’t very big,” said Ranny, 
regarding the sample glasses set out 
upon the counter. Tom admitted the 
charge. 

“Have some candy, then,” said the 
vender, who was pouring some alluring 
pink paint over a rope of taffy. 

They indulged in taffy, and in the 
ensuing thirst they also bought lemon- 
ade. This they found as lacking in 
strength as in quantity. 

“Le’s go over to the pump and git 
another one,” said the guest, with brutal 
frankness. 

“What do you want for a nickel?” 
asked the irritable Lem White, who at 
less stirring times worked in the livery- 
stable and found public life something 
of a nervous strain. “Some people 
makes me tired.” 

This speech cost him dearly, for his 
late patrons stood about for some time 
warning young spendthrifts that Lem’s 
lemonade was no bargain. 

When Tom and Ranny had rothing 
to spend but time, they rejoined their 
companions. ‘Train No. 9, welcomed 
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in person, proved to contain a great 
delegation from near-by villages, in- 
cluding another band. The band had 
to be marched with back to the public 
square, and compared unfavorably with 
that of Jamestown. At a quarter to 
twelve the rumor was passed about that 
free buttons could be obtained at the 
Young Men’s Perkins Club. Ranny 
went home to a perfunctory dinner with 
an itchy feeling in the neckband, due to 
sawdust, a lack of interest in food, and 
a button proclaiming that he was for 
Perkins and Prosperity. 

Two o'clock found Lakeville’s rarest 
spirits crowded upon the top of a freight- 
car upon a siding near the depot. Ranny 
suddenly noticed that there was some- 
thing the matter with his friend Tom. 

“Hey, where’s your button?” he 
asked. 

“Aw, my father wouldn’t let me wear 
it. I ain’t for Perkins. I’m for Chanler.” 

Ranny searched the familiar freckled 
face half expecting the fancy, movable 
ears to give a derisive “wiggle.” But 


[om was incredibly serious. 

“Why ain’t ya fr Perkins?” Ranny 
asked. 

“He’s a tool of the int’res’. My father 
said so his own self.” 
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“T bet he ain’t.”’ 

“What ’Il you bet?” 

Ranny wagered a nominal million and 
appealed to Bud Hicks, a political au- 
thority who wore upon his blouse three 
Perkins-and-Prosperity buttons, as well 
as one which inquired, “Is it hot enough 
for you?” 

“Aw, whatcha talkin’ about?’ Bud 
demanded of the luckless Tom. “’Course 
not.” A straw vote of the top of the 
box-car revealed not one person who 
would believe evil of their favorite can- 
didates, Perkins and Prosperity. 

“What did you do with the button?” 
asked Bud, the prominent collector. 

Tom produced the emblem and traded 
it for Bud’s innocuous remark about the 
weather. Bud was now for Perkins and 
Prosperity three times on his blouse and 
once on his cap. 

The great man came at last in a 
special train, which exercised its right to 
be late. The home band, which led the 
procession to the court-house yard, had 
a drum-major whose unseasonable fur 
hat was the highest that had been seen 
in town that day. 

The boys, by superior squirming and 
dodging, got excellent seats at the very 
front, where they could hear every word 
if they cared for that sort of thing. A 





KEL? 





ASKED THE IRRITABLE LEM WHITI 








glee club poked delicious fun at Tom 
Rucker’s candidate, and a man of local 
renown made a speech of introduction. 
This was “‘Colonel”’ Bacon, who wagged 
his head earnestly; he seemed to shake 
out his words as one shakes balls out of 
a Roman candle. Finally the sounder of 
keynotes arose. 

“The remarks of your chairman,” he 
began, when quiet was restored, “‘re- 
mind me of the story of the Irishman 
Ranny did not get the full meaning of 
the joke, but joined the freight-car con- 
tingent in the applause. 

The applause, however, was not 
unanimous. Tom refused to be swept 
away from his hereditary principles by 
mere oratory. In fact, after the great 
man had slumped into exports and im- 
ports and national debts, Tom went so 
far as to say: 

“Le’s git out; this ain’t no good.” 

Bud Hicks also found that he had all 
the statesmanship his system craved, 


and there was a general exodus of 


squirmers and dodgers. But Ranny, 
who did not take his convictions lightly, 
elected to stay and suffer for Perkins 
and Prosperity. 

It was no easy martyrdom. The 
afternoon was torrid, the great man 
floundered in statistics, and little crea- 
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tures came up out of the grass and bit 
the ankles of the friends of law and 
order and Valley Forge. Ranny was 
almost ready to surrender when sud- 
denly he detected a new quality in the 
senators address, a quavery and shiv- 
ery note: 

“And when, on the sixth day of next 
November, the sun sinks to rest behind 
the western hills It was glorious and 


thrilling, and it ended in a tumult of 


applause. The great man himself sank 
to rest, the glee club predicted over- 
whelming victory, and Ranny was free 
to associate with merely pleasant people. 

In the late afternoon, in front of the 
hitherto attractive Rucker homestead, 
he made one last appeal to the better 
side of Tom’s nature. ‘“‘Aw, come on 
an’ be fr Perkins,” he said. ‘‘ Nobody 
ain’t fr Chan’ler.” 

“They are, too.” 

“Who?” 

“Lots of people.” 

* Jus’ tell me one. 

‘My father, an’—lots of people.” 

“Tf you ain’t Pr Perkins you'll be 
sorry—that’s all.” 

“What 'Il you do?” asked Tom, scorn- 
fully. 

“It’s all right what I'll do.” Ranny 
was sparring for time. “You'll find out 
soon enough.” 

And so, to Ranny’s deep regret, they 
parted. He and Tom had fallen out and 
in again on minor matters, but this was 
permanent and irrevocable. How could 
he be friends with one who was not in 
favor of the Stars and Scripes or any- 
thing? 

The next morning Tom was missing 
from the activities of the hoop-rolling 
association, of which he was a prominent 
member. The object of the organization 
was to conduct races, preferably over 
the bumpy place in Webber’s cement 
sidewalk. Tom had been an ornament 
to this diversion; he could go fast or 
slow, and he was an artist at turning 
corners. His absence hurt the sport, but 
it led to a great idea. 

“Who you for?” Ranny asked “ Fat- 
y’’ Hartman, who on this hot morning 
was only a theoretical hoop-roller. From 
his recumbent position “Fatty” ranged 
himself upon the side of law and order. 
There was no point in asking Bud 


” 


Hicks, for Bud had unearthed further 
Perkins-and-Prosperity buttons and a 
badge marked, “Usher.” Ted Blake, a 
doubtful non-voter, was open to con- 
viction. 

‘T tell ya,” said Ranny, “‘le’s be the 
I tell ya—” 

“Well, tell us,” said “Fatty,” tol- 
erantly. 

“Listen a minute, can’t ya? Le’s be 
the Perkins an’ Prosper’ty Hoop Club.” 

“Whatta we hafta do?’ asked 
“Fatty.” 

The object of the new society seemed 
to be to keep traitors from enjoying life. 

“Nobody can’t belong if they ain’t 

Perkins,” Ranny explained—‘* Tom 
Rucker—or anybody like that.” 

Ted Blake accepted membership on 
condition that Bud Hicks give him a 
button, his own having been sold for a 
mess of pottage. Ted volunteered to 
inform Tom of his non-election to the 
new club. Tom sent back word that 
he didn’t care in the least, that they all 
thought they were smart, and that 
Chandler was the people’s champion. 

“Yes, he is,” said Ranny. ‘“*Where’d 
he hear that?” 

“He said it was in the News,” Ted re- 
ported. 

“That paper ain’t no good,” said Bud. 
“Tt only comes out once a week. They 
don’t have carriers or anything. A big 
boy turns the printin’-press by hand.” 

All enjoyed hearty snickers at the 
absurd little sheet with its boy-power 
press, and the work of building up the 
new organization was begun. Every 
youth who came along was asked, “‘ Who 
you for?” and, if satisfactory, was taken 
inte the club. Clarence Raleigh was not 
sure, but would go home and ask his 
mother. He never came back, either 
because his political complexion was 
wrong or because his mother didn’t want 
him to become overheated. 

Along with recruiting went racing, 
practising, and informal yelling. When 
Mr. Webber came home from the store 
at twelve he seemed to regard the breach 
of the peace as excessive. 

“What’s all this?” he asked. “‘There’s 
too much hullaballoo around here.” 

“This is the Perkins an’ Prosper’ty 
Hoop Club,” said Ranny. ‘We're 


we're havin’ a meeting.” 
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“Sounds more like a whoop club,” 
said Mr. Webber, but his face relaxed, 
ind he made no further protest against 
hullabaloo. Evidently Mr. Webber was 
not only a reliable druggist, but sound 
politically. 

Perhaps it was the doubly reliable 
lruggist who carried the 
eood news down-town. 
\t any rate, the Bulleti im 
paid tribute to the new 
organization in a short 
article entitled, “‘ Rolling 
on to Victory,” in which 
the republic was _ pro- 
nounced out of danger 
not only this year, but in 
the future. The rising 
generation had its eyes 
open; the forces of dis- 
ruption would find no 
comfort there. The Bu/ 

n furthermore sup- 
posed that the Perkins 
and Prosper ity Hoop 
Club would henceforth 
be found in the parades of the friends 
of progress. 

The parade idea was well received by 
Randolph Harrington Dukes. “‘Could 

do it?” he asked father that night 
as the article was being read and re- 
read. 

Father pretended that the thing was 
highly unlikely, but undid all his work 
by agreeing to supply bunting with 
which the patriots were to wrap their 
hoops in case of parade. 
Ranny searched the paper for news of 
rallies, keynotes, and outpourings. 

For a time Perkins and Prosperity 
rolled on without hindrance. The hoop 
club prospered and Tom’s attempt to 
get up a rival among the friends of the 
people met with gratifying failure. But 
when September came, and nights were 
beginning to be cool and education was 
mobilizing its grim hosts, there was a 
rude awakening for country-savers. 

The first intimation of trouble came 
from father. “Better stay around home 
to-day,” he said one morning. “There 
will be a lot of rough characters in 
town.” 

“What’s goin’ on?” asked Ranny, who 
had seen nothing in the Bulletin to jus- 
tify alarm. 
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*’There’s a Chandler rally,” said fa- 
ther. ‘This is Tom Rucker’s day, not 
yours.’ 

Ranny got out his hoop for patriotic 
exercises, but instead of companions he 
got only strains of distant music. To 
be sure it was not his day—but bands 
are bands, and patriots are 
partly human. 

“1 s’pose I could go down- 
town a little bit,” he said to 
mother, “‘jus’ to see what the 
ol’ thing looks like. I bet it’s 
no good.” 

Mother had a special form 
of laugh for jokes upon 
father, and she employed it 
now. “Well, I’m sure father 





““LE’S GIT OUT; THIS AIN’T NO GOOD” 


wouldn’t mind. But look out for the 
rough characters.” 

So Ranny, resolved to be 
everything, started down-town to see 
how the other half lived. 

he few familiar blocks had taken on 
an ominous air. The streets were full 
of rough characters driving in from the 
country in dusty teams and automo- 
biles. If he had not known better, 
Ranny might have thought that these 
characters looked strangely like those 
who came to town for Saturday trading, 
and very little rougher than those of the 
celebrated Thursday. Far worse was 
the display of bunting, and Chandler 
pic tures in the homes of people hitherto 
supposed loyal to the republic—homes 
where Ranny had come and gone safely 
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for years. There was the house of Mr. 
Harrington, who was a kind of relation to 
mother, though of a nature too compli- 
cated to be understood. As long as 
Ranny could remember he and Mr. Har- 
rington had possessed a joke in common: 
the genial elderly man always threat- 
ened to cut off Ranny’s 
ears, but while searching 
vainly for his ear-cutter 
as often as not he found 
apenny. Ranny resolved 
never to play this game 
with Mr. Harrington 







blah! oom blah! ‘To his exacting duties 
he brought all his native lack of concen- 
tration and of musical talent. His dis- 
charge from the band was all that saved 

his membership in the hoop club. 
But Ranny’s effort to discipline erring 
hoop-rollers broke down completely over 
the distressing case of 


Bud Hicks. That ex- 


found the source of 
Chandler buttons. 
Bud was now for Per- 
kins and Prosperity on 
the left side of his 
jacket, but stood with 
Chandler and the peo- 
ple on the right. The 
best that Ranny could 


get out of him was a 
Ki whispered admission 
that he was still for 


good government. 


It was impossible 

not to see how Tom 

Rucker was carrying 

a ‘| on. Tom was spend- 
t ing money like water. 
He haunted the but- 
tered popcorn wagon, 
and came back again 
and again for peanuts 
in the one-cent size. 
Once he was discovered coming out 
of Alleston’s grocery-store with a 
biissful and lumpy face. Ranny’s too 
tolerant companions accepted re- 


yore FOp terior decorator had 


a ee thie age ar Sete ae 
ne cil sit Gabe cn eenssereines wn Oe shment, but he declined to take 
JACKET, BUT STOOD WITH CHANDLER ON THE RIGHT Chandler candy into his pure young 


again. If the man had turned against 
his country—! 

The morning was one long disillusion. 
The Chandlerites made shameless use of 
the flag, the court-house yard, and the 
railroad. Lem White sold weak lemon- 
ade to the unjust as well as the just. 
Only the Bulletin office was loyally un- 
aware that anything was going on. 

On the street corner the venal James- 
town Silver Cornet Band was playing 
the same old tunes. And what was 
Ranny’s horror to find “Fatty” Hart- 
man holding sheet-music for the enemies 
of society. “‘Fatty” was now working 
for an unimportant horn that went oom 


system. Ranny was of the stuff of 


which fanatics are made. 

Being under no obligation to suffer 
statistics on the court-house lawn, he 
spent the afternoon in the neighborhood 
of his own home. The entertainment 
there, though unobjectionable, was of a 
low class. With the hoop-rollers out fol- 
lowing strange gods, the time dragged 
wearily. The only light in the gloom 
was the arrival of the Evening Bulletin, 
which asserted that although the fine 
weather and the artificial stimulus of 
bands and bunting had brought out a 
fair-sized crowd, there was a notable 
lack of enthusiasm. It was evident that 
the efforts of the Chandlerites to stam- 
pede the county by the expenditure of 
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vast sums of money had already failed. 
Fortunately for Ranny’s peace of mind, 
the Dukes home was not one of those 
vhich contaminated itself weekly with 
the News. 

While the nation’s future hung sus- 
pended it seemed foolish for the proc- 
esses of education to begin again, but 
the authorities did not see things in that 
light, and school opened as usual. Nor 
was Tom barred from the class by his 
subversive views. Relations continued 
strained, and Ranny associated with per- 
sons either of sound opinions or of none 
at all; but secretly he resolved that when 
the Chandler heresy was disposed of, on 
the sixth day of next November, he 
would forgive Tom to some extent, and 
see what might be saved out of the 
wreck of their friendship. 

On an October Saturday another 
great rally of the friends of progress 
brought back the weaker brothers, and 
the Perkins and Prosperity Hoop Club 
was allowed to march in the parade 
under the banner “Rolling on to Vic- 
tory.” Rolling did not prove entirely 
practical, owing to the tendency of the 
bunting-covered hoops at the low speed 
to run off and mingle with the body 
politic, so the young man in charge of 
the section decreed that they be car- 
ried in the hand. Tom Rucker declared 
openly at the school-house pump on the 
following Monday that the hoop- rolling 
on the occasion had been the worst in 
his experience. Water was poured upon 
Tom for his frankness. 

The fateful day in the nation’s history 
came at last, sunshiny and crisp—“ regu- 
lar Perkins weather,” father said, on the 
theory that rough characters would 
come out on any kind of day, but the 
better element could not be expected to 
save their country if the weather was 
inclement. Ranny and his associates 
inspected the various polling-places and 
stood about until chased away by special 
marshals who thought they were smart. 
No holiday had ever passed so slowly, 
and Ranny thought the sun was never 
going to sink to rest behind the western 
hills—as though some modern Joshua 
were interfering with astronomy. 

Supper was an empty form, for the 
organizer of the hoop club had been 
granted, for distinguished services, the 
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boon of going with father to hear the 
returns. It was named in the bond that 
if necessary they would stay up until 
midnight. Father chose the rooms of 
the Young Men’s Perkins Club, which 
by eight o’clock were filled with the bet- 
ter element and cigar smoke. Ranny 
was jovially greeted on all sides and was 
frequently asked whether he voted the 
ticket straight. 

When conversation had succumbed 
to violent pounding upon a table, 
‘Colonel” Bacon arose with a yellow 
paper in his hand: 

“Pennsylvania: Thirteen precincts 
out of twelve hundred and eighty-nine 
in Alleghany County give Chandler nine 
hundred and sixty-five; Perkins” 
rhetorical pause followed by triumphant 
blast—“‘two thousand, two hundred and 
thirty-seven |” 

There was deafening applause, to 
which Ranny contributed a voice of high 
eficiency. When the tumult had sub- 
sided somebody wanted to know how 
those precincts had stood four years 
ago, but the chairman had no time for 
such quibbles, because the third ward of 
Youngstown, Ohio, had just crawled 
upon the rock of sound government by 
a majority of twenty-three. 

Ranny found himself singularly calm 
in the hour of triumph; how easy it was 
to save a country when everybody 
helped a little, with hoops and all! His 
only fear now was that the thing would 
be settled so quickly that father would 
take him home long before midnight. 
In Ranny’s ideal world the nation would 
be saved at eleven forty-five. 

Announcements became more fre- 
quent as the evening grew older. Some- 
times the chairman leafed through a 
number of telegrams and chose those 
from the most important states. Even 
so the news was not invariably good, 
and at times there were headshakings. 
Once father distinctly said to another 
man, “That’s bad.” Still the Perkins 
figures continued to be both large and 
loud. At this point Ranny decided to 
subject Tom Rucker to ridicule for a 
day or two before forgiving him. 

At last the chairman made a surpris- 
ing announcement. 

“Gentlemen,” he said, “it is growing 
late and most of us are tired out with 
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the work of the campaign. I suggest 
that we repair to our homes.” He said 
that the rural districts, the backbone of 
sound government, were always the last 
to be heard from, and the morning 
would show the complete triumph of 
Perkins and Prosperity. When they got 















outside Ranny was 
grieved to find that the 
court-house clock showed 
only half-past ten. 

As they passe d the 
office of the ridiculous 
News, uncouth noises 


‘ ‘ A CARICATURE OF 
poured forth from the BENT, WITH TOES 


lighted rooms of the ARD 
Chandler club up-stairs. 

“What ’re they a-holler- 
in’ for?’ Ranny asked his father, who 
seemed to have grown strangely silent 
in the last hour. ‘‘Mebbe they think 
they won.” 

For some time Ranny was to remem- 
ber how happy he was when he made 
that ignorant speech. With it the hey- 
day of youth was closed—at least for 
repairs. 

“They did, son.” Father seemed to 
part with these words with deep regret. 
“Chandler is elected.” 

“But the m-man said 

“T know. Bacon won’t admit it for 
three weeks.” 

““Mebbe in the morning it will be all 
differ’nt.” 

“No, Ranny. 


” 


Things always get 


more-so OV ernight.”” 


THE SKY 


The last defense was gone. So wit! 
an aching throat and holding tight t 
a warm and comforting hand, Rann, 
plodded homeward through a cheerless, 
Chandlery world. 

“What ’re we goin’ to do?” he found 
voice at last to inquire. He had a 
vague idea that they might 
move to some civilized country 
like Mexico or Beluchistan. 

“The election is over and 
we are all good Americans now. 
We'll take our licking and stand 
by the President. Four years 
from now,” father said, incon- 
sistently, “the people will be 
good and sick of him.” 

“Is Chan’ler people good 
Americans, too?” 

“Yes, in their way. 
The best American | 
know is for Chandler 

though she doesn’t 
talk about it much.” 

At school next day 
Tom _ Rucker’s face 
wore a grin that 
threatened to become 
chronic. He received 
dishonorable mention 
for drawing a carica- 
ture of Perkins recum- 
bent, with toes point- 
ing toward the sky. 
His conduct did not 
make things easy, but 


Cratos aon 


PERKINS RECUM- 
POINTING TOW- 


Ranny was tired of 


being separated from 
Tom by party lines. So at recess he 
isolated his old friend and took the 
conversation by the forelock thus: 

“Well, I’m glad we won.” 

Tom was so astonished that he lost 
the power of speech. 

“What’s the matter with ya?” he 
presently succeeded in saying. “Are ya 
crazy, or what? Perkins got licked 
awful.” 

“How do you know I’m f’r Perkins? 
Mebbe I’m fr the word did not 
come easy—**Ch-Chan’ler.” 

“How could ya be fr Chan’ler? A per- 
son has to be what their father is.” 

Randolph Harrington Dukes offered 
the following amendment: “A _ person 
has to be what their father is, or their 
mother.” 
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eK AF SER his ch 3INGLY moving 
Site ry his chattels a rod along 

) the dock, the late stew- 
- ard of the _packet- 
schooner Dairymaid re- 
, turned to berate the 
ae S% captain of the vessel he 
was leaving. 

“Don’t make out you're firin’ me, 
because you ain’t! I wouldn’t spend 

nother night i in that s: ardine- box you’re 
so fond of callin’ a ‘roomy fo’c’s’le,’ 
not for any Lord’s amount o’ money. 
It’s dangerous to life ’n’ limb, I tell 
you. 

Captain Hannum lifted a face sur- 
charged with ire. Git off the dock, 
I say. Ye gi’ me typhoid, the sight o’ 
ye!” 

[he other clung to his post, loath to 
relinquish his first opportunity for free 
speech in seven hard weeks. 

“*Tain’t a man’s ship,” he flung back. 
‘It’s more like a tea-parlor. What you 
need ain’t a cook. What you need’s a 
housekeeper—a fat one. Nice, fat old 
woman with a mop-rag and a feather- 
duster and—and some maby plants, 
and and some screens stuck in your 
ports, so’s you won’t keep seein’—that 
is, keep thinkin’ you’re seein’ flies i 
the—” 


“*Twas soa fly! I bit into it, I guess! 


And flies ain’t all I’ve see one time or 
another, either.” 

“Shouldn’t think they would be, way 
you lap it up. Bottle after bottle, like 
water. No wonder you’re an old man 
before your time.” 

Captain Hannum, a stalwart Bap- 
tist and, since the demise of his wife 
some years past, a comparative ab- 
stainer, put a further strain upon his 
blood-vessels by getting to his feet and 
pleading with his retreating defamer to 
come back and say it again. 

“An’ now what’s wrong with you?” 
he demanded, shifting his belligerent 
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gaze to the mate, who was standing by. 
“What ye snickerin’ at? Say!” 

The mate gained time by burying his 
face in a still redder handkerchief and 
sneezing violently. “‘At Old Man Nick- 
erson,” he gasped, inspired by the sud- 
den appearance of a head protruding 
over the dock above eae “His nose, 
I mean.” 

Old Man Nickerson was sniffing in the 
direction of the main hatch, where a 
top layer of the vessel’s cargo gave up 
its fragrance to the morning air. 

“When I let you have ’em,” Nicker- 
son ruminated aloud, “I had the idea 
they was Summer apples. But there! 
We can’t stop the seasons changin’, can 
we? And, anyhow, I’m insured. I al- 
ways make it a point, whenever I have 
a dealin’ with Dave Hannum or Lem 
Snow, to get everything covered, down 
to the house and lot.” 

Ignoring Captain Hannum’s efforts to 
make reply, the apple-merchant turned 
his eyes across the wharf to where the 
masts of a second schooner and the 
upper portions of a human head, crim- 
son with listening, were visible. 

“T always thought till now that Lem 
Snow was the slowest mortal man, and 
look what he done this mornin’ of his 
own free will—come to me and allowed 
he’s goin’ to make a special effort to 
catch a tide one of these days and get 
his half of the consignm’ nt down to the 
city in time to heave it onto the winter 
market. Nothing like an early autumn 
to put ambition into a man—some men. 
Well, Cap’n, I'll have to be stirrin’. No, 
no, don’t Say a word. I know how ’tis. 
I'd like to spend my declinin’ years 
settin’ here, too, only Lem’s words has 
shamed me. See you later, I warrant!” 
he added, bitterly. 

Finding his thoughts a drug on the 
market while the merchant was about, 
the master of the Dairymaid got rid of 
them after his departure, wording them 
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in a style so alarming that Peacock 
Small, the third and last of the vessel’s 
depleted complement, retreated toward 
the shelter of the forecastle, his white 
head trembling and his ears pink with 
outrage. A hopeless subordinate at sea, 
in church ranks Peacock enjoyed a posi- 
tion to which nothing less than advanc- 
ing age could ever hope to elevate his 
employer, and, as a result of this un- 
natural cleavage, moments such as the 
present one were inevitable aboard the 
Dairymaid. 

He was still wondering whether he 
had better not turn back this time and 
say something to his superior when the 
sight of a boy, a wheelbarrow, and a 
huge canvas-covered trunk coming down 
the dock arrested his attention. Observ- 
ing the plump, middle-aged female fol- 
lowing in their wake, he sat down on 
the water-barrel to await developments. 

The captain likewise seemed to have 
the caravan in eye, but the accumulated 
injustices of the morning had so dulled 
his better instincts that he allowed the 
woman to trudge all the way down the 
sultry pier before he deigned to disillu- 
sion her. 

“This ain’t the boat-landin’, lady. 
The boat-landin’s two streets down, 
turn to your left. Yes’m, right down 
that way, ma’am.” 

The woman looked blank for a mo- 
ment, and then, shaking her head vigor- 
ously, began to beam at the astonished 
mariner. “You’re Mr. Hannum, ain’t 
you?” 

“Am I Mr. Hannum?” The captain 
sat down heavily on the wheel-box, his 
instinctive uneasiness not in the least 
lightened by the sense of Peacock’s 
brooding eyes. 

“My name’s Mrs. Beedle,” the wom- 
an went on. “I’m the woman you sent 
for, you know. But how in the world—” 
her roving eyes settled on the main 
shrouds as the nearest point of approach 
—*‘how in the world do you expect me 
to get down there? Not by this rickety 
rope ladder, I hope?” 

“No, no, no,” the captain assured her, 
in a weak voice. “Not by that rope 
ladder.” For the moment this seemed 
the end of his conversational tether. 
Unable to credit his own ears, he was 
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still distressingly aware of Mr. Peacock 
Small’s powers in that line, having had 
more than one experience with his 
subordinate’s capacity for believing ill. 
It was not till he observed unmistakab| 
preparations above to hazard th: 
shrouds that the latter part of his answer 
came to him. “What ye want to come 
down for?” 

He had lagged again. Brushing some 
of the deck dust from her skirt; and 
setting her small hat straight once 
more, Mrs. Beedle gazed about her with 
an air of inquisitive anticipation. 

“Do you know,” she said, “I b’lieve 
I'll like this place. I left my last on 
account of her husband—and he was 
that respectable-lookin’, too, at first 
sight—and before that I was in a hotel, 
and you know what a hotel is!” 

The captain knew what a hotel was, 
but he should not have nodded. 

“Well, I hope I'll do. Your nephew 
seemed sure I would, though.” 

“My—my nephew?” Captain Han- 
num had no nephew, but light came to 
him—a light tinged with red—as he 
recalled the last words of the discharged 
steward. “Don’t tell me he had a mole 
on his nose!” 

“Yes, as I rec’lect it. And very polite- 
spoken—politer-spoken than some. He 
seemed quite certain I’d do.” 

“Well, ye won't,” mused the other, 
forgetting his urbanity. 

“T won’t? Oh, dear suds, now—and 
why, I'd like to know?” 

Captain Hannum opened his lips to 
explain, and then, coloring a rich ma- 
hogany, snapped them shut again. Un- 
able to meet the lady’s eyes, his own 
wandered desperately over the vessel’s 
meager living-quarters, and his color 
continued to deepen as the silence be- 
came more and more interrogative. 

“*Twa’n’t intended,” he blurted out 
at length. “Not for women to go t’ 
sea! Not in her.” 

“Oh, pshaw, now!” Mrs. Beedle 
laughed heartily. “If you mean seasick, 
I warrant my digestion’s as stout as 
the next one’s.” 

“°Tain’t that!” 

“Well, then?” Mrs. Beedle’s eyes 
narrowed and a note of hostility crept 
into her voice. “If you’ve got a notion 
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I’m not tidy or somethin’s wrong with 
my. cookin’ _— 

‘**Tain’t that!” The captain slapped 
his pockets in a frantic endeavor to 
locate a handkerchief for his streaming 
brow. The spectacle of Peacock Small 
leaning on his elbows in an attitude of 
morbid attention inspired him. “Pea- 
cock!” he bawled. “Lay aft here a 
second! Meet Mr. Small, Mrs. Beetle!” 

“Not Beetle—Beedle!”’ 

The captain acknowledged the amend- 
ment from half-way up the shrouds, 
where he had gone with an alacrity 
which would have warmed the heart of 
the apple-merchant. 

“Beetle’s right! Oh, Peacock, lay 
over here a second, and look alive, be- 
cause I’m in a hurry. Ye'll have to 
explain to ’er,” he whispered between 
the ratlines. 

** About what?” 

“About the—the—sleepin’!”’ 

He kicked his ankle free of the out- 
raged seaman’s grasp, and, stifling a 
compliment to the departed steward at 
sight of a pair of potted geraniums along- 
side Mrs. Beedle’s canvas trunk, made 
his way ashore. The dignity of his 
bearing became even more pronounced 
as his eyes fell upon his friend, Lem 
Snow, sitting in the shade of Nickerson’s 
store and performing with his right arm 
a pantomime whose significance could 
not have escaped a half-wit. His rather 
formal bow was met by a discreet dip- 
ping of the other’s eyelid. 

“All right,”’ Captain Snow reassured 
him, falling in step. “I won’t say 
nothin’. Mum’s the word. Only ye 
used to be so strict that way, Dave. 
Well, well!” 

Captain Hannum stopped short. 
“Lem,” he said, “ye’re all off your 
course. I’d explain, only I ’ain’t got 
time—not now. I’m on the lookout for 
a cook.” 

““Anythin’ ye say, Dave. Friends is 
friends. Huntin’ a cook, eh? So’m I. 
Bill was took bad again this mornin’. 
Know of any 

Hannum increased his stride, eying 
the other over his shoulder with a new- 
born suspicion. 

“T only know of one,” he growled. 
“‘An’ | got him spoke, mind ye.” 


“All right,” his companion agreed, 
mending his own pace. “I'll jest keep 
along with ye, though, if ye don’t mind. 
Mebby he’ll shift his plans when he 
hears about me. It’s natural a man ’d 
rether have a reg’lar bunk to sleep in 
than a bureau drawer.” 

“Bureau drawer!” Hannum wheeled, 
stung by the other’s treachery. “Ye 
been listenin’ to Peacock an’ the mate, 
that’s what. Some men ’d think ill of 
a palace—always whinin’ and carryin’ 
on. That fo’c’s’le’s a mite cozy, mebby, 
but as for comfort—why, | tell ye, 
Lem, I'd as lief sleep in that fo’c’s’le 
myself, if *twa’n’t for discipline.” 

“T must ’ve been thinkin’ of another 
craft,” murmured his companion, fum- 
bling for his watch. “Well, mornin’s 
slippin’ away, and I’d figgered on ketch- 
in’ the afternoon tide, if ye don’t mind.” 

“TI don’t mind,” Hannum protested. 
“Ketch it!” Turning in at the gate of 

€ g g 
his house, and fishing a door-key from 
his pocket, he spoke over his shoulder: 
** Jest come to me I'd better look ’round 
an’ see everythin’s tight. I'd ask ye in, 
only the house ’s been empty so long 
it’s all upsot. See ye later, Lem.” 

Not catching the discreet squeak of a 
door opening and closing on the far side 
of the house, Captain Snow waited at 
least a quarter of an hour in the hot 
sunshine before he began to realize that 
he had been thrown definitely on his 
own resources. 


When Captain Hannum returned, 
shortly after twelve, he noted with 
satisfaction that the canvas trunk had 
been removed from the dock; with jess 
satisfaction that Lem’s vessel, the 
Abbie Snow, was warping slowly out 
into the fairway; and with some wonder 
that Peacock and the mate, seated 
cross-legged on the deck of the Dairy- 
maid, were eating dinner from their 
laps, picnic fashion. He regarded them 
indulgently. 

“**S nice, if your fancy runs that way. 
Almost like a clam-bake.” 

“New cook’s cleanin’ house,” the 
mate explained after waiting some mo- 
ments for Peacock to do so. 

“Already? Why, ‘twa’n’t over an 
hour ago I sent ’im down.” 
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The diners, choking simultaneously 
on green corn, had to pound each 
other on the back, a coincidence so 
striking that the captain had already 
lost a shade of color before a hail from 
the Abbie Snow made him turn his head. 
Her master, placing a hand on the shoul- 
der of a young man with a stew-pan, 
began to execute a slow dance with his 
feet, more symbolic than dignified. 
Captain Hannum was forced to contem- 
plate upon the slowly retreating deck 
of his rival’s vessel the cook that he 
had engaged only an hour ago for the 
Dairymaid. 

“I told that fellow,” he stormed, after 
a preface of profanity which brought 
Peacock to his feet, “turn to your 
port hand,” I told ’im, very last thing.” 

“He did,” the mate reflected. “Only 
stayed a short time, though. Mrs. 
Beedle seemed put out. ‘There was 
strong language passed before he finally 
went off bout his business.” 

The captain sat down on a pile and 
passed the back of a wrist across his 
dry lips. “Don’t tell me that wom- 
an’s—” 

The plea was cut short by the sight 
of the cabin companionway in active 
eruption, an avalanche of the captain’s 
cherished possessions being followed by 
a head which took time only to recognize 
their owner with the nod of a busy 
woman before it dived to deeper profa- 
nations. 

Peacock discovered a knot in the 
planking near his foot. “I spoke to 
‘er,’ he mumbled, “’bout the—the 
sleepin’. She seemed to think ’twas 
all right,”’ he added, after a moment. 

“What?” All the captain’s blood ap- 
peared to have lodge »d in his ears. 

“She seemed t’ think it could be 
ranged.” 

The mate broke in, dreaming at his 
reflection in his now immaculate plate: 
“That’s the fust good, square, home- 
cooked meal I put into my stomach for 
a month, and—and she’s gone to work 
an’ cooked up a couple apple-pies, too.” 

“That’s right,” murmured Peacock. 

The captain’s mouth hung open for 
a moment while his scandalized gaze 
went from one guilty face to the other. 

“What!” he bellowed. “Ye don’t 


mean t’ tell me— So that’s the lay, is it? 
Peacock! Peacock! If ’twas the mate 
alone I could ’ve b’lieved it. But Pea- 
cock Small!” He got up, wagging his 
head, and stalked aft to the wheel. “So 
be it,” he announced, i in a tone of sud- 
den decision. “If ye’re both on ye 
willin’ to put up with it, I don’t see ’s 
it’s any o’ my lay. I'm a sea-cap’n, 
not a minister, and ’ twon’t make no 
diffrunce in my manner o’ life aft here.” 

“Don’t say a word,” he advised, ob- 
serving Peacock’s lips attempting to 
open. “Don’t go no deeper. It’s all 
right. Take a part o’ the bow-line 
’round the capstan-head, heave off the 
stern, and stand by to h’ist the main, 
the both on ye, an’ look alive ’bout it.” 

Mrs. Beedle’s head appeared in the 
forward companion coincident with the 
sound of a light coughing on the wharf. 

“Don’t look at me,” the master 
threatened, hotly, turning his attention 
to the apple-merchant. ‘Look at Pea- 
cock Small, if ye want t’ look.” 

“T don’t want to look at anybody,” 
sighed Nickerson. “It’s your vessel 
and it’s your crew. All | got to do with 
is the apples, and apples ’ain’t got no 
partic’lar name to lose—not that way. 
I figger to keep pretty well tied up 
tendin’ my orn business, thankee.” 

“T’m glad t’ hear it!” Hannum bawled 
across the widening space of water. 

He steered all that afternoon, sitting 
on the wheel-box in a state of glum pre- 
occupation. Only once did he break 
into speech, when, after glaring for a 
time at the festal geranium blooms 
desecrating his cabin ports, he mur- 
mured, “Wait till I ketch ’im!” 

He was of two minds even about 
relinquishing the wheel, claiming a 
freedom from hunger, when the mate 
came aft to announce supper. At table 
Peacock’s elaborate relish of the cookery 
put him still further out of humor; he 
countered a eulogistic reference to the 
chowder by finding a fish-bone in his 
throat, and thereafter refused to touch 
it, filling in the time instead by reciting 
gruesome memories of friends who had 
died from such accidents. 

“I’m more used to a reg’ lar steward,” 
he sighed. “They ain’t so fancy, 
mebby, but they’re keerful.” 
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His satisfaction in the gasp from the 
direction of the stove w as dampened by 
unds of ensuing mirth. “ You wouldn’ t 

lieve it,” the lady laughed. “ But for 

I was actually struck a-heap 

. hear you — like my first husband 
ome back to the flesh.” 

Avoiding Peacock’s eyes, Captain 
Hannum turned his own to a study of 
the forecastle itself. His lips pursed 
tighter and tighter as the meagerness of 
its dimensions and the intimacy of its 
irchitectural arrangement bore in upon 
him. “Ye’ve got to rig up a curtain,” 
he said, briefly, to Pe: icock. 

Captain Hannum retreated aft to the 
sanctuary of his cabin. He had been 
below but an instant, however, when the 
mate, who was steering, became aware 
of his face in the companionway. “Lord 
sake, Cap'n!” he exclaimed, getting to 
his feet. “‘What’s a matter? Ye 
somethin’ ?”” 

“What’s this trunk doin’ in my cabin 

pen 2?” ‘The inquisitor pressed on in 
the same accusing tone: ‘ What’s these 
duds I see sprawled over my extry 
bunk? Say! Mate, where ye goin’?” 

“Peacock Small!” he addressed the 
new face at the wheel, and then mod- 
erated his voice with a gulp as he realized 
that Peacock was not alone. Mrs. Beedle 
had come into view so abruptly, in fact, 
that a collision at the head of the steps 
was barely avoided. 

“Oh!” she gasped, 
there, are you?” 

“I’m down here, eh?” He paused a 
moment, his face blank. “ An’ if I make 
bold to ask, ma’am—why shouldn’t I 
be down here?” 

“That’s so; why shouldn’t you?” 
Mrs. Beedle turned away slightly and 
her cheeks gathered a little color from 
the flaming sunset. “Gettin’ your 
things for the night, of course.” 

“No, ma’am, I wa’n’t thinkin’ o’ 
gittin’ my things for the night, either. 
What I was figgerin’ to do, if ye must 
know, ma’am, was to crawl in my bunk 
an’ go to slee p- ~ 

“Down there? In my room?” 

For a moment or so the silence was 
unbroken save by a sound of heavy 
breathing. The woman’s eyes, turning 
away from the captain’s fascinated gaze, 
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searched the horizon astern, but the last 
faint loom of land had dipped away an 
hour since. 

“It’s always the way,” she reflected, 
wearily. “Always the way! You'd 
think I’d learn. Only just be natural 
and cheery and companionable, and 
right off they get the notion—’ 

“Look here!” thundered Captain 
Hannum. 

‘I'll do no such thing,”’ Mrs. Beedle 
retorted, grimly. “I'll do my lookin’ at 
Mr. Small.” 

“So,” said Captain Hannum, “will I!” 

Peacock, who during the past few 
minutes had been doing perhaps the 
most conscientious piece of steering in 
his long career at sea, gave up in disgust. 

“T tried ’t tell the one,” he burst out, 
indignantly, “‘an’ I tried t’ tell the 
other. But the both on ye’s so all- 
blasted sot ye wouldn,’t let me.” 


Breakfast next morning was a gloomy 
function. Mrs. Beedle, it is true, found 
it hard to refrain from commemorating 
a sound night’s rest by snatches of mel- 
ody over the stov e, but at the table the 
master’s spirit dominated. His suffer- 
ings from numerous bumps and bruises 
acquired in a night-long battle with the 
steward’s bunk were as nothing to the 
mental anguish of not being able to 
discuss them. He endured as long as he 
could the mate’s frank study of a blue 
spot over his left eye before taking him 
up sharply. 

“Tl thank ye to ’tend to your coffee, 
which is sloppin’,” he rasped, making 
capital of an unusual ground-swell. His 
gruftness had the effect only of lowering 
the others’ voices to a pitch so confiden- 
tial that it strained his ears to follow 
them. 

“Recall the whoppin’ bumps steward 
used to have all over ’is head?” 

“Special the one he got that trip to 
Rockport. Rec’lect, mate?” 

“Yep. Went aft an’ complained to 
the cap’n "bout it.” 

“Showed it to ’im, by Jink!” 

“What was it cap’n says? Boils, 
wa’n’tit? Asked ’im if any of his fam’ly 
had leanin’s that way,-an’ ’vised him to 
clean out ’is blood.” 

The captain, normally a hearty eater, 
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left his pie untouched and went above- 
decks. A few moments later his face re- 
appeared in the companionway, flushed 
from stooping. He addressed the re- 
gions of the stove with a labored sar- 
casm. 

“Mrs. Beetle, I’m afeard I’m goin’ 
to have to do a shameful act, but there’s 
some things—charts, I might say, and 
instr’ ments—down in my—that is, in 
your cabin, an’ I—” 

“Don’t be a silly old dodo,” Mrs. 
Beedle advised him, cheerfully. ‘Of 
course it’s your cabin—in a way. And 
my name isn’t Beetle.” 

Captain Hannum spent the day in 
conspicuous isolation. The following 
morning his hurts were still worse, due 
to a cross-sea during the night, and it 
was with the utmost difficulty that he 
kept his hands to himself when the mate 
offered earnestly to show him a knee- 
brace and elbow-hold much in vogue 
among former occupants of the bunk. 

Maintaining his réle of scrupulous in- 
jury, he pointedly kept away from his 
cabin all the morning. Outraged nature 
claimed him early in the afternoon, how- 
ever; catching himself in the perilous 
act of nodding on the taffrail, he stalked 
below, locked the cabin hatch behind 
him, and stretched himself grimly in his 
bunk. But even here he was destined 
to despair. The -place which had been 
home to him for years had taken on a 
sudden and poignant strangeness, and 
every time he opened his restless eyes 
they fell on a porthole framing the 
morbid curiosity of the mate. Driven 
back at length to the open air, he found 
Peacock with a brush and paint-pot 
freshening the bow-works under the 
eye of Mrs. Beedle. 

“T thought it was all right,” she ex- 
plained. ‘You don’t mind?” 

“Mind? Sca’cely! Been tryin’ to 
get "im to do it for up’ards of a year, 
myself. Why, Peacock Small!’ he 
gasped, shocked at sight of an unmis- 
takable blush mantling the seaman’s 
face. “Why, ye’re an old, old man.” 

“‘Age isn’t only a matter of years,” 
Mrs. Beedle put in. “I’m sure Mr. 
Small has the figure of a young man.” 
Her gaze rested abstractedly on the ca 
tain’s own voluminous waist-line till, 





turning on his heel with a muttered un- 
pleasantry, he took it out of sight. 

“Jest one more night o’ this,” he so- 
liloquized between tight lips, staring at 
the sky-line ahead where a dim, blue 
headland had come into sight, sur- 
mounted by an impalpable dome of 
smoke. 

He elaborated the thought the next 
morning when the Dairymaid snugged 
up alongside Tedd & Company’s dock, 
almost in the shadow of the Atlantic 
Avenue “L,” and her crew went down 
to breakfast. He waited, however, till 
Mrs. Beedle had gone out for a moment. 

“This night,” he prophesied, grimly. 
“T sleep aft.” 

“How’s that?” Peacock put his cup 
down to save it from spilling. 

The mate, less easily taken aback, 
winked slowly at the deck-timbers over- 
head. “I hope t’ codfish I’m about 
when she hears of it.”’ 

“Mrs. Beetle has made up er mind 
to leave.” 

“Since—s-s-since when?” This time 
Peacock failed to get the cup down in 
season. 

“Tl thankee to remember who’s 
cap’n aboard this craft.” Hannum 
stared fixedly at his subordinate before 
addressing the mate. “Mate, Mr. 
Tedd’s promised to have a gang o’ steve- 
dores aboard in half an hour. What | 
want ye to do is get his share o’ the cargo 
cleaned out this forenoon—no, no, don’t 
say a word—an’ have this vessel ready 
to clear the minute I get back this after- 
noon—in a hurry, understand. Never 
mind cleanin’ decks nor nothin’; we can 
do that over to Charlestown. All you 
got to figger is t’ have ’er ready—an’ the 
spring line cast off. That’s all—that’s 
the end, I say.” To make finality 
doubly final he arose hastily and went 
above, moderating his pace somewhat as 
he approached the poop-deck. “By the 
way, Mrs. Beetle!” Discovering a speck 
on his business suit, he took time to 
remove it with a thumb-nail. “I—I 





always figger to git the marketin’ off my 
mind fust thing I make port. Now if 

e’'d mind gittin’ your shore duds on, 
Il show ye the shops that see t’ do the 
best by me. Ye never been here before, 
have ye?” 
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“In two seconds,” agreed the de- 
lichted woman, “I'll be ready.” 

Peacock discovered a growing uneasi- 
ess as he watched the pair making off 

p-dock, Mrs. Beedle’s arm through the 

iptain’s, the good woman having over- 
rated an offer of assistance over the 
ssel’s rail. 

“T don’t b’lieve she’s goin’ to leave,” 
he argued, desperately. “Why, only 
this mornin’ she was tellin’ me she'd 
never had a place in ’er life she liked 
half s’ well.” 

“And her so trustin’!’’ The mate 
wagged a sad head. “Like a lamb walk- 
in’ out with a wolf. I only hope he 
don’t do nothin’ he could be took up 
for—that’s all I hope.” 

“In the name o’ Heaven, mate, what 
ve hintin’ at? If ye know anythin’ I 
don’t, I'd call it only Christian to pass 
‘er a word when she comes back.” 

“That’s the p’int, Peacock. 
never come back.” 

“Wh-why ?” 

“She won’t know the way, Peacock.” 

It was almost one o'clock, and the 
last of Tedd & Company’s apples were 
preparing to swing to the wharf before 
the mate’s lugubrious prophecy was 
given the lie by the return of the lady 
herself, unaccompanied. She got down 
to the after-house with Peacock’s ex- 
cited assistance, and for some moments 
fanned her face with her bonnet. 

“Well,” she breathed at length, “if 
that’s what he calls a bit o’ marketin’, 
I’d like to know what shoppin’ would 
be. Tram-car after tram-car, miles and 
miles and miles, and then nothin’ bought 
at the end. I declare I don’t know 
how ever I’d have found my way back 
alone if ’twasn’t for a nice-spoken de- 
livery-man with an automobile wagon 
gave me a lift clear in almost to the 
wharf. Whew!” 

“But where’s the cap’n?” 

“I’m sure I couldn’t say. 


She'll 


Probably 
still huntin’ for me, poor man. I s’pose 
I ought to ’ve stayed right stock still 
where we got separated, instead of start- 


in’ out to try and find him. It’s my 
fault, in a way, but I’m sure he couldn’t 
have lost me better if he’d been tryin’ 
to. I do hope, though, he won’t hang 
around there all afternoon— Well, I 
declare! Speak of angels—!” 
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The rapidly approaching man was 
looking so intently over his shoulder that 
he had come quite close to the dock’s 
edge before he became aware of the 
group on deck. Then he sat down on a 
barrel which chanced to be handy. 

It was Mrs. Beedle who at length 
brought the silence to a close. “You 
needn’t pinch yourself, Mr. Hannum. 
I’m not a ghost.” 

The look in the captain’s eyes changed 
to one of deep weariness. “I won't 
argy,” he muttered. 

For an hour thereafter his only lapse 
into speech was occasioned by the 
mate’s reminder of the vessel’s readiness 
for departure. “A man ’d think, ¢’ 
hear ye talk, the world’s comin’ to an 
end before sundown. There’s time, ain’t 
there? Time a-plenty!” 

“But you was so eternal anxious,” 
hazarded the mate. 

“T tell ye | won’t argy,” his superior 
reiterated, and, turning on his heel, 
stalked off forward, where he sat on the 
capstan-head till three o’clock, a monu- 
ment of study. At three he left the ves- 
sel without a word. 

Any one with an eye or an ear would 
have known him for a different man 
when he returned, an hour or so later, 
chuckling and rubbing his hands to- 
gether. He stood over M rs. Beedle, who 
was scrubbing the poop-deck, storm 
gathering on his brow. 

“I declare,” he threatened, “‘if there’s 
no other way t’ git ye to stop wrackin’ 
yourself to death, Mrs. Beetle, I’m 
goin’ to have the police in. I'll go tv’ 
work an’ lay charges agin ye, I will, if 
ye don’t go straight away an’ put on a 
frock an’ set down an’ fold your hands 
for a spell. And as for Peacock Small—” 

Peacock, who was trying desperately 
to seem anything more than a rag after 
the terrific labors of the morning, 
quailed under the captain’s regard. 

** Peacock Small, ye work too hard!” 

This, after years of the other thing, 
was too much for Peacock. “I’m all 
right,” he muttered, warily. 

“Don’t say a word. You go straight 
to your bunk an’ take a nap. No, no! 
Don’t thank me. I know I’ve kep’ ye 
on here a good sight o’ years beyond 
your time agin better men’s advice, but 
nobody can’t say ye ’ain’t done ye’re 
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best t’ meet me half-way. Now, now, 
go “long, I tell ye, an’ by ’n’ by I'll see 
to it ye git a cup o’ tea.” 

“IT wisht t’ Heaven the mate was 
here,” the able seaman complained, as, 
from the shadows of the forecastle, he 
brooded aft with a singular bitterness. 
But the mate was already well on his 
way up-town, smacking his lips over a 
crackly dollar bill and wondering how 
the captain had ever come to mistake 
this for his birthday. 

He. was so genial when he returned 
that Peacock could get little satisfaction 
out of him. The hint that he had ob- 
served a “dark-complected man with 
idle hands” hanging about the dock- 
head was too obviously a flower of the 
imagination to help much. He refused 
to regard the matter in anything but a 
satirical vein until Captain Hannum, 
breaking a habit of years, decided to 
take supper in his cabin, with a table- 
cloth. Sobered by cold victuals, the 
mate’s musings took on a deeper tinge 
of realism. He ordered Peacock finally 
to go aft and “have a peek.” 

“He’s got ’er settin’ down to the table, 
eatin,” anneunced the returning spy. 
*“‘An’ she’s got ‘er bunnet on!” 

The mate stared at his plate, chewing 
very slowly. “ Devilment! That’s what 
it is—devilment! Same ’s ye read in 
the papers—gettin’ her off her guard. 
Peacock, I and you'll get fetched into 
this, ye know—witnesses—bein’ as we 
seen ’er goin’ off with ’im.” 

“Tf they go!” 

“They'll go, all right. You watch an’ 
see.” 

“If they go,” the seaman repeated, 
grimly, “ Peacock Small goes with ’em.” 

They went, and, true to his desperate 
word, Peacock went with them, steeling 
himself against a series of glances which 
grew more and more pointed as the trio 
moved up-town. The captain turned 
on him at length. 

“ Peacock,” he challenged, cocking his 
arms. “Where ye layin’ to go to?” 

“T’m layin’ t’ go where I please,” the 
other retorted, graying slightly,~ but 
standing his ground. “An’ to keep an 
eye onto whoever [ please,” he added, 
significantly. “This ain’t the Dairy- 
maid.” 

Captain Hannum sstarted to say, 
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“Two's company,” and then, with 

sudden shift in strategy, substituted, 
“The more the merrier,” and turned to 
move on again. In response to an 
obscure gesture, a hackman of dark 
complexion clucked to his horse and re- 
sumed a snail’s progress along the curb. 

They had reached a crowd before a 
moving-picture theater before the cap- 
tain halted again. 

“This here’s the place, ain’t it?” He 
craned up to read the name blazing ove: 
the facade and, seeming satisfied, got 
his money in hand. His attempts to 
reach the ticket-seller, however, elicited 
nothing but abuse from the peopk 
ahead of him; he gave over finally on 
the urgent advice of a policeman and 
turned a rosy face just in time to inter- 
cept Peacock’s grin of compassion. Pea- 
cock himself had slipped quietly into 
the waiting line and was advancing 
upon the booth in a fashion so knowing 
and orderly after the other’s blundering 
efforts that the honest captain gasped. 

“Ye got me there, Peacock,” he ad- 
mitted. “‘Here’s the money, if ye can 
reach it— Or no; git three tickets an’ 
I'll pay ye. That’s better.” 

It was not till Peacock had run the 
shuffling gantlet, and with the trium- 
phant tickets in hand returned to look 
about for his companions, that the scales 
fell from his eyes. He stared after a 
hack which seemed vaguely familiar, 
but wisely gave up a first impulse to 
pursuit upon noting the pace at which 
the vehicle moved. By and by he began 
to think of recouping his losses, and he 
had to be told twice what happened 
to ticket-speculators before he finally 
turned his steps toward the Dairymaid, 
a figure of profound dejection. 

It had grown late and the mate had 
discussed the matter from every possi- 
ble angle before the pair in the forecastle 
were aware of a disturbance on the dock, 
followed by the soft thud of an arrival 
on deck. Almost at the same moment 
Peacock’s face was in the companion- 
way. Coming down again, he relapsed 
on the bench and dried his forehead 
with a sleeve. 

“T swan t’ man!” he breathed. “‘Now 
what d’ye make o’ that? She’s actu’ly 
come back with ’ im, an’ she’s got tight 
hold on ’is arm, an’—an’—” 
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“ An’ they been follered,” supplied the 
mate. 

A perspiring face appeared in the 
aperture above. “‘How—how are ye 
all? Ever’ body all right?” 

“All right?” Peacock, pulling him- 
self together, waved aloft a sheaf of pink 
cardboards. ‘“‘See here, Hannum, ye 
owe me money— mong other things. | 
[ ’ain’t got the change,’ he went on, less 
assuredly, shaken by the prompt bank- 
note in his hand. 

“That’s all right,” the other mur- 
mured. “Any time, old man. By the 
way, mate, ye see that consarned, lop- 
sided, three-cornered bunk there? Well, 
d’ye mind handin’ me up them duds 
in it?” 

Peacock endeavored to stay the 
mate’s hand, but too late. “‘What ye 
layin’ to do?” he questioned, fiercely, 
and then, casting away the last remain- 
ing shred of discipline, “‘ Hey, come back 
here an’—” Dhivining the futility of 
words, the old man scrambled up the 
ladder, close-pressed by the mate. 

They brought their quarry to bay 
beside the mainmast. 

“What ye mean?” he challenged. 
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“What ye mean, yourself?” Peacock 
counte red, darkly. 

“T told ye what I meant this mornin’, 
an’ ye ought to know by this time I’m 
a man o’ my word. I’ve slep’ forward 
my last night!” 

“David Hannum!” 

“Good herrin’ alive! what’s this con- 
traption?” It was the voice of the 
mate, who, by a crafty flanking move- 
ment, had brought up in the master’s 
rear. “I wish ye’d tell me what’s the 
idee of fetchin’ a shoe home that way, 
tied to your coat-tails with a bit o’ 
ribb’n. And groc’ries in it, too!” The 
mate snorted and slapped his thigh. 
“And rice!” 

A chorus of young hoots from above 
held up proceedings for a moment and 
an impalpable rain of white grains feil 
on the Dairymaid’s decks. 

“There comes the other shoe,” an- 
nounced the mate, and ducked. 

The captain ignored him. 

“Peacock Small,” he growled, “don’t 
look at me that way. Land-a-mercy, 
ye’d think t’ hear ye talk, ’twa’n't 
done every single day o’ the world. 
Now, now, that’s enough.” 


In a Hospital 


BY SARA 


EATH went 


TEASDALE 


up the hall 


Unseen of every one, 
Trailing with twilight robes 
Past the nurse and the nun. 


He paused at every door 
And listened to the breath 

Of those who did not know 
How near they were to Death. 


Death went up the hall 
Unseen by nurse and nun, 

He passed by many a door, 
But he entered one. 
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W. D. HOWELLS 


T was the Easy Chair’s very great 
pleasure to see, in December, two 
such English comedies as it has cele- 

brated in a former paper for being bet- 
ter in texture than our own dramatic 
things. Probably when this comes to 
the reader he will still have the chance 
of seeing one of these charming plays 
for himself, but the other he will hardly 
see unless he finds it in the uncertain 
reaches of the Road fleeing from ad- 
versity on the metropolitan stage. One 
could understand why the charming 
piece — for “The Quinneys” was cer- 
tainly charming—was not formed for 
prosperity, when the Easy Chair saw it 
given with admirable skill and touching 
courage by an English company little 
less in number than the spectators dark- 
ling rather silently before them. The 
subject of commerce in antique furni- 
ture and its partial reproductions was 
evidently so caviare to the general, or 
that part of the general which knows 
itself in our theaters as a New York 
audience, that one could not help fore- 
boding an early exile for the good story 
so well told. All the parts, which were 
all good, were well taken, and there were 
two uncommonly well-imagined Amer- 
icans in the piece—dry, good, shrewd, 
moneyed, but not corrupted by their 
wealth, from the farther West, who 
bought an honest dealer’s old chairs, 
and were no more surprised at his re- 
turning their payment when he finds 
them a partial restoration than they 
would have been if he had kept their 
money. The dealer was very satisfying- 
ly English of his class, short-tempered 
and quick-tongued and masterful, but 
finally submissive to his wife’s revolt; 
and the wife was very interestingly new 
in that perception which so many women 
are beginning to have of their power 
over their husbands when their iabendl 


are in the wrong. But perhaps newer 
yet was the courage of the dramatist in 
the creation of such a type as the stenog- 
rapher who has the courage of her ab- 
solute love for a man she is willing to 
have whether he is willing to have her 
or not; in fact, he won’t have her. The 
author’s intention was perfectly inter- 
preted by the actress, who had a face of 
tragic pathos, as if she had been born 
for the part. 

“Hobson’s Choice” was altogether 
comedy, and told itself rapidly and gaily, 
without moving the audience to compas- 
sion atany moment. It was, of course, too 
reminiscent of “ Bunty Pulls the Strings” 
in the character of the girl whose pre- 
potence so amusingly and convincingly 


Operates the whole action; but Miss 


Pearson had an artistic subtlety which 
differenced Maggie in the new part from 
the Bunty she could not help recalling, 
and she had fresh work cut out for her in 
the incidents of “Hobson’s Choice.” 
Her business-like yet very woman-like 
love-making to the young shoemaker in 
her father’s shop, whom she decides to 
be her only escape from her father’s 
bullying, is really something wonderful, 
and not less wonderful is William’s help- 
lessness and final helpfulness in her 
hands. She takes him, and then she 
makes him, but there is the stuff in him 
for the making of a man, true, kind, and 
dutifully obedient to the woman who 
takes him and makes him. Hobson, the 
bullying father and snobbish tradesman, 
is so well managed that no one is sorry 
for him in his final defeat and subjec- 
tion, even when his other daughters sel- 
fishly abandon him to the severe succor 
of Maggie. These daughters in their 
different ways are subordinate to their 
sister, but are essentially part of the de- 
sign which includes the lovers so well 
fitted for them, and for their sister’s 
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convenience in working out the general 
problem. It is not at all a subtle prob- 
lem, and involves only an every-day sort 
of psychology. In fact, the play has 
never the moments of high imagina- 
1, but the story gets through without 
ing to the right or left to violate proba- 
tv, and arrives at the end of its 
urth act without making the specta- 
wish that it had stopped at its 

ird. 

It was not so with either of the Amer- 
ican plays, equally well played, which 
the Easy Chair saw next. The heroine 

“Our Mrs. McChesney” had in fact 

thing to do in the third act, which 
vas eked out with something very like 
horse-play between the janitor of a flat 

n Riverside Drive and the movers 
ringing in the furniture of the son and 
the daughter-in-law whom Mrs. Mc- 
Chesney has taken it for. The best part 

id the freshest is the first, which so 

tisfactorily places itself in the office 

hotel at Sandusky, Ohio, with its 
tmosphere of drummers, and the en- 
inces and exits of the characters na- 
tive or natural to such a place. The 
est of these is the fat drummer who is 
ally precious, and it is a pity to have 
him fade from any real usefulness as the 
play goeson. Mrs. McChesney is fresh- 
ly imagined, and was of course vividly 
re ealized by the excellent artist Miss Bar- 
ymore always is; but, except in a few 
oignant moments, which she accentu- 
ites, she does not hold one’s interest at 


the first high level. 

In this play, as well as in “The Quin- 
neys” and “‘ Hobson’s Choice,” the time 
pays its duty to dominant womanhood 
as well as in “Abe and Mawruss.” Wom- 
an is not unused to all sorts of triumphs 
in the theater, and she perhaps rules 
there only a little more obviously now 
because she is so soon to rule in the 
civic world. It is the greater pity then 
that the dramatist in that delicious 
comedy obliges her to the réle of a true 
wife luring a false lover on in order to 
turn his fell designs against him and 
save her husband from financial disaster. 
The like never happened in real life, and 
“Abe and Mawruss”’ otherwise abounds 
in real life; the same sort of real life 
which overjoyed us in “Potash and 
Perlmutter,’ who are now “Abe and 
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As in “Our Mrs. McChes- 
ney,” the best part of “Abe and Maw- 
russ” was the first act. That was as 
nearly perfect as anything in the fallible 
theatrical world could be, since it was 
entirely the play of characters and char- 
acteristics in the Perlmutter family and 
the guests of their wedding anniversary. 
After that the plot began, and sorrow 
with it for the lover of the best art. The 
art which portrayed Abe and Mawruss 
as characters did not fail; they were 
always Abe and Mawruss in whatever 
tiresome and impossible circumstance. 

Throughout the manceuvering of Maw- 
russ’s wife they remained true to their 
nature, shortsightedly selfish, but not 
dishonest or ungenerous, and following 
a wandering ideal of right conduct 
through the devious paths of the two- 
piece-suit business. They are a delight- 
ful pair of commercial Jews, seen only 
as Jews can see themselves, and we 
could wish to meet them again and 
again in the author’s admirable stories 
and the admirable plays written from 
them, whenever they are not made the 
pivots on which some stage-worn, silly 
intrigue turns. Why should so clever 
a man as Mr. Montagu Glass doom such 
a charming creature as Rosy to that part 
of a wife leading on an evil-meaning ad- 
mirer to his ruin? Who can care for 
such a woman? “Potash and Perlmut- 
ter,” without rubbish, was a pretty 
nearly perfect comedy; even with that 
rubbish “Abe and Mawruss” made us 
laugh indeed when we could ignore it; 
but it could only make us grieve for the 
author when we remembered it. 

Very constantly and abidingly pleas- 
ant was Mr. George Cohan’s play of 
“Hit-the-Trail Holliday,” which he so 
frankly calls a farce. It is in fact a farce, 
but of that rare sort which leaves a 
clean taste in the mouth, and which has 
a good word for a good cause, instead 
of the mocking jest that farce habitu- 
ally has for all good causes. It asks you 
to imagine such a basic impossibility 
as a brilliant and high-minded New 
York barkeeper who comes to a country 
town to mix the drinks of a new hotel 
about opening to destroy the old tem- 
perance house; but he takes so great a 
disgust for the bullying brewer and his 
son who run the town and who own the 
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new hotel that he turns upon them and 
espouses the cause of temperance. When 
you have supposed this situation, the 
rest is easy, and you readily believe that 
Holliday becomes the champion of every 
virtue hitherto crushed in that town by 
the two bosses, and drives them to ruin 
by his almost instant control of the good 
instincts of the place. It is an inevitable 
incident that he should win the heart of 
the rector’s daughter who has taken up 
manicuring in the good old temperance 
house, and is practising her art as a 
means of self-support and general use- 
fulness; but the love-making is reduced 
in bulk to a single kiss, which comes 
almost as a surprise to the spectator, no 
more in the secret than the rector him- 
self, and is a great comfort, after the 
surfeit of embraces one is giver. on the 
stage. Holliday himself abounds in a 
joyous bonhomie throughout, and is of 
a natural rightmindedness which lends 
verity to every improbability of the de- 
sign. He is always good, but so are the 
bad people opposed to him, and the 
village keeping, both active and pas- 
sive, is delicately respected. The open- 
ing scene is in the barber-shop of the 
faltering temperance house, and when 
we tell the reader that several shaves 
are operated there on as many different 
types, including Holliday himself (who 
gives a dollar tip even to the boot- 
black), he will realize that we are in the 
midst of life that is home-town Amer- 
ican. When it comes to Holliday’s em- 
ploying in the manufacture of the tem- 
perance landlord’s invention of Nearly 
Beer (strictly non-alcoholic) the hundred 
employees of the brewer-boss’s works 
which have been shut down to distress 
them to the extent of running Holliday 
out of town, we are aware of being in 
God’s Country as we could be in no other. 
The satisfaction of it goes deep in our 
American nature, and we fully share in 
the fury of the fun that comes from the 
arrival of letters and telegrams by the 
bushel imploring Holliday to lecture for 
temperance all over the Union. The 
incidents crowd upon one another, and 
not one of them is wicked, or even ill- 
natured; even when Holliday pulls the 
nose of the brewer’s blackguard son, 
you feel that the action is redeemed, 
almost consecrated, by the cause. The 


slang is of the last moment, hot from the 
very latest baseball-field, and the whok 
thing is kind and wholesome. 

There is no sense of ethical non-arriva| 
such as the spectator has in Mr. Bernard 
Shaw’s psychological farce of “Majo 
Barbara,” which was so precious by its 
truthfulness to human nature. It is of 
even more actuality than Mr. Cohan’s 
farce, dealing as it does, finally if not 
primarily, with the dreadful fact of 
manufacturing munitions of war and 
the adjustment of the several con- 
sciences and conventions of the per- 
sons of the drama concerning it. Th: 
plot need not be much minded in 
speaking of the play, though the audi 
ence, packed to the limit of the house, 
was keenly interested in how it wa: 
coming out. They listened at times in 
the moments of irresponsible sympathy 
which Mr. Shaw’s audience share with 
him, mounting at times to shameless 
delight in the way he cuffs our social 
idols of wood and stone about. Nobod) 
in the affair is reasonable, or expects to 
be entirely foolish; in proportion as 
the characters have any sense they arc 
entirely nonsensical. This dramatist has 
surprised the prime secret of life, the art 
of not arriving, and, after not arriving 
with him, you like it. Throughout th« 
thing is a revelation of human mean- 
ness and hypocrisy without the impli- 
cation of mortal sin which these traits 
are supposed to entail upon their pos- 
sessors. There is an extremely anom- 
alous father who is not on familiar 
terms with any of his family, but lives 
mysteriously apart from them, and when 
he becomes known to his children is 
either abhorred or despised by them as 
the immensely prosperous and vulgar 
manufacturer of cannons, bombs, and 
deadly explosives of all sorts. Yet he 
wins the heart and surprises the respect 
of the candid witness by his unvarying 
truthfulness and open-mindedness con- 
cerning his atrocious business; and when 
his family go to see his foundry and the 
model village, with every modern im- 

rovement and its perfect hygiene, they 
ae not a word against him, but on 
the contrary accept him as a peculiar 
species of reformer. Even his daughter 


Barbara, who has won the rank of major 
in the Salvation Army, but has left it 
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because of its acceptance of his tainted 
ney for use in its good work, yields 
ro the universal filial impulse and recog- 
nizes a phil inthropist in the disguise of 
manufacturer of munitions, though 
he shares his own reserves in the mat- 
and does not applaud him beyond 
; asking. By this time she has re- 
sunced her majority and her faith in 
the efficiency of the Army’s work, which 
the dramatist’s showing leaves much 

to be desired. 

[he dramatist’s showing need not be 
ccepted as final proof, and it would be 

ing too far to say that it was so ac- 

pted by the audience filling every 

ice in the theater and manifesting at 

ery point an eager intelligence very 
incommon in that “New York audi- 
nce” which is always recruited from 
the floating population of our hotels. 
\pparently the spectators missed no 
point of the author’s cutting irony and 
audacious humor; a constant ripple of 
enjoyment ran over the house, and the 
author, if he had been there, must have 

felt that he had come into his own in all 
i length and breadth of his intention, 
which he is not always at the pains to 
make clear. In fact, Mr. Shaw is the 
comic analogue of the tragic Ibsen, and 
roes no further than to make the witness 
look where he stands, even while cutting 
the ground from under his feet. 

[he perfection of his art, as a mere 
playwright, was quite without a flaw, 
and showed, in contrast with that of 
fom Taylor in “Our American Cousin,” 
how far the English dramatists had 
come since 1850, when the only artistic 
plays were those which they stole from 
the French. Mr. Sothern had revived 
that faded farce for the pleasure of those 
who had seen or not seen the Lord 
Dundreary of his father. As we remem- 
ber that, he had kept rather more of 
the original play, and he left us to live 
through this as we might. It so abound- 
ed in the old stage artifices that each of 
the different caricatures habitually de- 
livered himself in an aside or a soliloquy, 
as nobody now does, in or out of the 
theater; of course, Lord Dundreary 
himself remained a great, if foolish, de- 
light. In the presence of such phastas- 
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mal memory of the original Dundreary 
of the elder Sothern as haunted us, 
this revival of him was quite as well 
done as of old, if perhaps less mellowly, 
though for that matter every part of the 
foolish thing was well done by the dif- 
ferent actors of the parts. Their de- 
votion gave one a high regard for the 
histrionic art whic h seems to be dismayed 
by no impossibility in the art of the 
dramatist. 

We cannot be sure that we were 
moved by the same impulse to see 
“Lord Dundreary” as had carried us 
to the revival of “Secret Service,” but 
somehow we associate the two plays, if 
in nothing but the great contrast they 
offered. “Secret Service” was as ar- 
tistically put together as any most mod- 
ern play, and it had the charm of Mr. 
Gillette’s really beautiful. rendering. 
Within his limits, which he seems volun- 
tarily to have fixed, he is unsurpassed, 
and that we do not see him oftener is 
our very great loss. The construction 
of the piece is of classic shapeliness, 
and there is no more soliloquy or aside 
in it than in Mr. Shaw’s play. The 
people say what they have to say to one 
another and not to the audience, and 
no clue to their moods is given but 
through their words and actions, ex- 
cept for now and then some muted mur- 
murs of old, romantic music which 
amusingly steals forth in the expression 
of inarticulate emotion. The great 
scenes were as great as ever, and Mr. 
Gillette’s triumphs were achieved with 
the same incomparable blending of dig- 
nity and agility as of old. He made 
every one in love with his Secret Service 
man, just as he used to do, though the 
fellow was at the best nothing but a 
devoted and patriotic Spy, who, after 
professionally playing the Confederates 
false, comes dangerously near betraying 
the Federals. He sublimely weakens 
at a supreme moment, but there is really 
no reason, except that everybody loves 
him from President Davis down, why he 
should not have been shot, except again 
those reasons, plentiful as blackberries, 
which romance always has at hand and 
which we were so willing to find convinc- 
ing. 
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NE great advantage of the story 
over the essay is its concrete pre- 


sentment. A situation is visual- 
ized, something is going on in space and 
time and under conditions like those of 
actual or imagined life. 

The story may not be convincing—it 
may be a myth that has lost any real- 
ness it ever had; a highly colored fan- 
tasy or dream of faery lore; a moral- 
ridden allegory; a hollow, dramatic 
mask, or any other thing too remote 
and flavorless for sense or imagination 
to own up to—but it would convict itself 
of its unreality. The equally empty 
essay, without one haunting lineament, 
would insist upon its pertinence and 
finally, instead of cleanly taking itself 
off, would leave a troublesome litter 
behind. 

The modern story-teller, even if his 
sole object is entertainment, rather than 
to be convincing in the realistic sense, 
aims at lifelikeness and a reasonable de- 
gree of plausibility. He seeks to sustain 
the illusion he creates; if he is really 
creative, that takes care of itself—the 
character seems spontaneous and the 
action inevitable, though the issue be, 
as indeed it must be, a surprise. Life 
furnishes the trope. 

The essay is fitly named, being an 
attempt, with a distinct object in view, 
a trial at something, usually for the 
purpose of explication or clarification, a 
definite analysis as a preliminary to 
composition. In our school-days it was 
called a “composition.” These literary 
exercises are often continued into ma- 
turity by formal thinkers and profes- 
sionally literary writers, who acquire 
proficiency in analysis and formulation, 
constructive skill, facility of expression, 
and, it may be, an elegant and ornate 
style. We all know the kind, and how 
largely it bulks in the ephemeral litera- 
ture of every generation. It consists 
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of loose cogitations about life, systemat- 
ically arranged and with logical con 
sistency, but having no root in experi- 
ence; and it is eagerly accepted }y 
minds that have reached a like stage of 
sophistication. 

Nothing gives an immature intellect 
such satisfaction of assurance as a men 
tal theory—the kind of assurance it has 
that “figures cannot lie.” Logical cer- 
tainty 1s easily accepted as realit) 
which is never a fixed certainty. Th: 
diagram is imposed upon life, and it ; 
adjudged the fault of life if it does not 
fit the formal pattern. 

Now this kind of thing that the essa 
so often is bears no resemblance to th 
essay that we cherish in the literary, 
retrospect, and which has had the luck 
to last mainly because of its divergenc: 
from the hard-and-fast type. 

The earliest of great essayists, Aris- 
totle, “the first of those who know,” 
a master of analysis, seems to have held 
to the diagramatic type. Almost he 
seems to have created it, and therefore 
spoke with authority, inspiring the scho- 
lasticism of all intervening time up to 
the present. His great and comprehen- 
sive intelligence, undisturbed by tem- 
perament and devoid of humor, brought 
within its scope all the phenomena 
known to the natural and mental science 
of his time. In his vast Organon of hu- 
man knowledge he included also politics, 
poetry, rhetoric, and the drama, seeking 
to reduce all these to system; and the 
terms of his scheme, his categories and 

redicaments, and all the rest, are still 
in use—the framework of all scientific 
dogma that seeks the “naked truth.” 

Aristotle thus stands as the prime and 
permanent exemplar of the essayist who 
writes theses. There are always, as we 
have said, numerous writers who follow 
the example. Some of them, like the 


great scholastic theologians and the 
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hinkers who have marked epochs in 

ience and philosophy, have been mas- 
ters in their own right; but most of 
them have served a formal and transi- 
tory use, generally didactic, and been 
forgotten. The older masters in this 
Geld are read only by special students 
-ho are interested in the historic trend 
of philosophic thought. 

[he essayists, past and present, whom 
we do read and who are thinkers and 

achers, have not followed the Aris- 
totelian pattern. They have largely 
a the mastery of life, and their 
thought leans toward human experience. 
Hence Plato, Aristotle’s master, wrote 
dialogues instead of treatises, willing 
that his argument should be disguised 
by individual humor and temperament, 
f feeling that by following the flowing 
lines of life what was lost in fixed cer- 
tainty was gained in reality. Job, who 
was distracted by dialogues with his 
various tormentors, would have been 
better satished if his adversary had 
written a book, entrapping himself in 
the hard-and-fast net of definite propo- 
sition. Plato, in his serene frankness, 
would give free play to the discourse of 
reason in the give-and-take of living 
speech. 

The interlocutors were real characters 
with marked individualities, and it was 
not merely discourse that went on; 
sometimes an amusing episode was in- 
troduced to enliven the discussion, perti- 
nent and illustrative, but objectively 
pictorial and dramatic. The freedom 
and openness of the street, so dear to 
Socrates, pervaded the Academe. The 
spacious atmosphere suggested spiritual 
largesse, an expansive and spontaneous 
idealism, the dominion of the essential, 
the clearly visualized scene preventing 
the lapse from realism to notionalism. 
Chus were caught some of the main ele- 
ments which constitute the allurement 
of the story. If representative’ art had 
in his time passed beyond the drama into 
fiction, perhaps Plato would have writ- 
ten novels. 

But such a transition would have 
involved as much a transformation of 
Platonism as of representative art, for 
Platonism was the prototype of tran- 
scendentalism. Like the Athenian 
drama, it was not quite human. It was 











an “ism,” and it dealt with types; and> 
while escaping the formal and notional 
in quest of the essential, it evaded real- 
ity. The Dialogue, as Plato used it, 
was dialectic in the technical sense; it 
had the human guise, as the stage mask 
had, but it was a ladder of ascent into 
a region of abstract ideas, as detached 
from. human life as a Greek tragedy. 

Yet it was too suggestive of the con- 
cretely real for Aristotle, who for a time 
followed his master’s example and wrote 
dialogues, but soon found that method 
too free, discursive, and elusive for the 
presentation of the naked truth in a dry 
light, and concentrated his thought in 
theses. 

How sterile logic seems to the modern 
realist as a means of human progression! 
It seems like an attempt to corner truth 
by our sense of relativity, by that mental 
detachment from things as directly per- 
ceived through which we give up content 
for contour, instinct for ratiocination. 
But how else could there have been a 
distinctively human development? The 
syllogism, to an already trained mind, 
is a truism, but it is the beginning of a 
selective mentality, the first step toward 
an inductive philosophy. Abstraction 
is the concomitant of man’s reaction 
upon things—upon his human as well 
as upon his natural environment—and 
the ever-increasing complexity of these 
reactions has given him the mastery of 
the world and institutional civilization. 
In the fullness of our achievement we 
are apt to forget the way we came, and 
to contemn the conceptualism which was 
the ladder of our ascent. 

The makers of theses, though thin 
their air and dry their light, deserve uni- 
versal gratitude. We have not been 
able to dispense with diagrams, much 
as we love pictures. There is something 
suggestive in the earliest leanings of hu- 
man decorative art toward geometric 
design; also in the part which numbers 
play in all ancient speculation. Aris- 
totle is not free from this numerical 
hypnosis. To the Greek all learning 
(mathesis) developed into mathematics. 
It begins with the handling of things, 
man-fashion—that is, as-fashioner from 
without, an adjuster—with that aware- 
ness of measure and of relativity which 
is the first stage of mind-making. 
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The development of the mind of man 
widens with his contacts and the recog- 
nition of his relationships. In the whole 
course of it we note a kind of reaction 
of man upon the material and human 
world like nothing else in the entire 
realm of nature, with equally different 
results—experiments, machines, theo- 
ries, and institutions. But other ele- 
ments and forces enter into human ex- 
perience, as if room were made for them 
by the expanding scope of rational con- 
templation. From these, as from some 
hidden source, we derive the sense of 
beauty, of mystery, and of charm, the 
feeling of eternity—the quality and con- 
tent of life that has rhythm beyond the 
measures and ratios we become aware of 
from our reactions upon the world. 

We see, then, why art in its beginnings 
leaps prophetically and intuitively, in 
decoration and music, toward forms and 
intervals which, long afterward, scien- 
tific speculation, not without creative 
imagination, divines as a part of the 
rhythm of living nature. 

The sense of reality in life and in liv- 
ing Nature does not come by explication; 
it is a seeing or, as we have come to 
call it, an intuition. In the fashioning of 
material for our uses, the explanation 
of any part of the process is easy; the 
mind has a reflex of it, and one can teach 
it according to a plan. But let some- 
thing enter into the fashioning which 

makes the object a thing of beauty, and 
it becomes inexplicable either as to its 
outward rhythmic form or as to what 
inward manner informed i We can 
no more explain it than we can give a 
reason for the intervals of the diatonic 
scale in music. It does not occur to us 
to ask for explanation. Reality has dis- 
placed certainty, inducing a feeling of 
:nevitableness, of spontaneity. 

In all our relationships, excepting those 
grounded in instinct, we depend upon 
rational processes, in which thought 
is tentative and action empirical, mak- 
ing mistakes and correcting them, by a 
revision of formal judgments. This we 
call experience—a course of trials with 
things which we maintain in the prac- 
tical affairs of our existence, including 
our social adjustments; but it is not a 
living experience, save as it is informed 
by creative life, overtaken by a manner 
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and a meaning not even suggested by 
any outward environment or defined by 
formal relations. The form of realit) 
is inseparable from its quality. 

Thus depth of psychical sensibilit, 
comes with the dilation of conscious ex- 
perience. Discursive thought finds its 
path of return, and is sensible of its tru: 
center as a source of light and sympathy. 

The imagination, in its scientific quest 
as well as in its artistic creations, ha 
given up its projectile course of detach- 
ment, and has found its real satisfaction 
in the intimate regard of Nature and of 
human life. Thus we are on the way to 
the restoration of broken integrities 
When we find the true center, we se: 
that it is not merely a mathematical 
point, but dynamic and harmonic, or, 
as Copernicus found it, the source of 
power as well as of light. It was but a 
step from Copernicus to Newton and a 
new sense of wholeness, not to be ex- 
pressed in the geometric formula that 
“the whole is equal to the sum of its 
parts.” It was the attraction of gravita- 
tion—the dynamic quality—not the law 
of it, mathematically formulated, that 
was prophetically impressive, indicating 
the modern tendency of Science to wait 
upon Nature for the disclosure of he: 
own harmonies instead of attempting 
to reduce her procedure to a formal 
scheme. 

In like manner we wait upon life. W: 
see it for what it is in its own quality, 
independently of rules of conduct, of 
any discipline imposed upon it from 
without, as the ancients could not. They 
had representative art, but it did not 
include the direct representation of hu- 
man life. 
humanism was impossible; that integ- 
rity itself had not found its dynami 
center in human sympathy. 

The essay and the story that take 
their tropes directly from life are, there- 
fore, ultramodern forms of creative art. 
They are interesting because life itself, 
in its human quality and in the free play 
of its spontaneous activities, has become 
so interesting. In an important sense, 


they date from so recent a writer as 
George Eliot, who was both essayist and 
novelist, and whose constant fear was 
lest she should let 
into the diagram.” 


“the picture laps« 
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NCE upon a time, when it was a very 
pleasant afternoon, and the Hollow 
ree people were sitting along the 
edge of the world, hanging their feet 

ver and thinking, Mr. Possum went to 


leep, and would have nodded himself off 


ito the Deep Nowhere if his strong, smooth 
tail hadn’t been quite firmly hooked around 
i little bush just behind him. All the others 
noticed it, and said how lucky it was that a 
person of Mr. Possum’s habits had a nice, 
useful tail like that, which allowed him to 
sleep in a position that for some was thought 
dangerous even to be awake in. Then they 
wondered how it happened that Mr. Pos- 
sum’s family had been gifted in that peculiar 
way, and by and by, when he woke up, and 
stretched, and moved back in the shade, 
and leaned against a stump to smoke, they 
asked him. 

Mr. Possum said it was a very old story, 
because it had happened about hundred 
and fifty-six great-grandfathers back. He 
had heard it when he was quite small, he 
said, and would have to think some to get 
it straight. So then he shut his eyes and 
smoked very slowly, and about the time 
the Deep Woods people thought he was going 
to sleep again he began telling. 

““My family is a very ancient one,” he 
said, “‘one of the oldest in the Big Deep 
Woods, and there used to be only a few, 
even of us. That was when Mr. Painter 
or Panther, as we say now—was King of the 
Dec Pp Woods, and he was very fond of our 
family, which helped to make them scarce, 
and w as one reason why they got to slipping 
out at night for food when Mr. Painter was 
asleep. 

“We were a pretty poor lot in those days, 
and whenever Mr. Painter took after one 
of my ancestors the only thing to do was to 
climb a tree and run out on a limb that was 
too small to bear up Mr. Painter, and just 
cling there, because Mr. Painter would climb 
up, too, and shake the limb, and very often 
he would shake an ancestor down, like a 
pawpaw, and the only thing to do then was 
to make for another tree; or, if the next tree 
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was too far, to play dead, because Mr. 
Painter did not much like anything he hadn’t 
killed himself. That is how we got the 
playing-dead habit, which others sometimes 
try and call it ‘playing possum,’ because 
nobody can do it so well as our family, and 
I judge some of our family didn’t do it per- 
fectly the one and only chance they got to 
try it, or else Mr. Painter was smarter, or 
hungrier, at those times 

“Well, my ancestors got so that they 
could hold to those limbs very firmly with 
their hands and feet, and Mr. Painter had a 
hard time to shake them down, though he 
didn’t like to give Up, and woulc 1 go on sh: ik- 
ing all day, sometimes, until mv folks would 
get tired out. Chey us¢ d to try to hold and 
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brace themselves with their tails, too; but 
we had just big, ornamental tails in those 
days, covered with thick, bushy hair, and 
of very little use, like Mr. Squirrel’s and Mr. 
Coon’s.” 

When Mr. Possum made that remark, 
Mr. Coon and Mr. Squirrel sat up quite 
straight and were just about to say some- 
thing, but Mr. Rabbit motioned to them 
and said “Sh!” and Mr. Possum went right 
on without noticing that anything had hap- 
pe ned. 

“Those tails were no manner of account, 
but just in the way, and some of my folks 
thought it would be almost better if they 
didn’t have them at all, but just a funny 
bunch of cotton, or something, like Mr. 
Rabbit’s.” 

When Mr. Possum said that, Mr. Rabbit 
sat up quite straight and was just about to 
say something, but Mr. Coon and Mr. 
Squirrel motioned to him and said “Sh!” and 
Mr. Possum didn’t notice that anything had 
happened. 

“You see,” he went right on, “every little 
while it mn ec that one of my ancestors 
would start up the tree not quite soon 
enough, and Mr. Painter would just manage 
to get his claws in that bushy ornament, 





MUCH OBLIGED, MR. PAINTER,” HE CALLED OUT 
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which would settle it for that 
ancestor right away. Of 
course, my family would bs 
proud of those big, plum, 
things—people being generally 
proud of their most useles 
property, something they 
would be better off, and liv: 
longer, without. My folks 
thought those great tail: 
were handsome, especially our 
young people, who would walk 
mun waving them and prac- 
tise carrying them in new 
oundilaniaa and about once a 
week would do up the long, 
thick fur on them in littl 
knots, tied with tough, twisted 
grass, which would make the 
hair curl and look very showy 
indeed. Even some of my 
ancestors who happened to get 
old acted in that foolish way: 
and when the fur got thin 
would wear some kind of falss 
stuff, though any one but a 
blind person could always tell 
it. 

“Well, one day a new and 
very handsome Mr. Possum 
came into the neighborhood, 
from some place nobody had 
ever heard of before, and none 
of our folks had ever seen 
anything like him. He was stouter than our 
breed and lighter colored, and had a very 
long, bushy tail that curved in a peculiar 
way and stayed beautifully curled a 
ever being put up in grass at all. He said 
so, and my ancestors Ww atched him, to prove 
it. 

‘That young man called himself Somers, 
and he certainly became popular with the 
young Miss Possums of our section. They 
went crazy over him, and of course that 
made all the young Mr. Possums jealous 
of him, though they would have given any- 
thing to be like him. T hey knew they 
couldn’t be that, so they hoped something 
would happen to him, and used to tell him 
of nice new and interesting walks to take 
when they thought Mr. Painter might be 
in that neighborhood. Then they would 
follow, and hide around in the bushes and 
watch, expecting some time to see Mr 
Painter get his claws into that curly, blond 
duster before Somers could reach a limb 
or shake him down afterward. 

“Well, just as they expected, one day 
when Somers went out for a little promenade 
alone, Mr. Painter happened along; but 
Somers saw him first and made for a tree, 
with Mr. Painter after him, reaching for 
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hat fine plume and just missing it as the 
andsome stranger went up the tree and 
it on a limb, with Mr. Painter right behind 
ind making very Then he 
began shaking the limb as hard as he could, 
ind my ancestors, who were watching from 
iuite a safe place, thought Somers would 
lrop pretty soon, for they didn’t think he 
suld be trained to holding on—such a fine 


Savage noises. 


person as he was. 

“So they watched, very hopeful, and, sure 
enough, about the third hard shake Somers 
dropped—just let go with his hands and feet 
and rolled off, almost as if he really didn’t 
care. My ancestors said that was what it 
looked like, and that what it was. 
Somers didn’t care at all, for, when he let 
go and dropped, he didn’t fall, but just swung 
off into space and stayed attached to that 
limb, hanging head down, by his tail! 

“My ancestors had never been so aston- 
ished in their lives, nor Mr. Painter, either. 
He couldn’t believe it. He thought at first 
Somers had got caught, somehow, and gave 
one more shake, but when Somers swung 
back and forth, laughing and calling out, 
‘Much obliged, Mr. Painter, much obliged 
for the nice swing!” Mr. Painter climbed 
down and took out for home 
as hard as he could, without 
looking behind him, for he 
thought it was some kind of 
mag And pretty 
Somers climbed down, too, and 
brushed himself off a little, 
and fixed his tail in a nice 
position, and walked along 
smiling; and my ancestors 
hurried to him, and said they 
had just arrived in time to 
witness his great performance, 
and begged him to show them 
how he did it, and offered him 
anything if he would only teach 
them to handle 
ornaments of 
erand way. 

“So then Somers told them 
all about it. He said he was 
the inventor of the idea, and 
of the medicine that made it 
work. He said he was very 
soon going back to his own 
people, but before he went he 
would make up some medicine 
which would make their hair 
and tails both curl and would 
explain how to take it. 

“Well, they were so anxious 
about it that he began next 
morning, and sent out differ- 
ent ones for different things 
special kinds of roots, and 
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several sorts of very twisty things, such 
clingers, and honeysuckle, 
and a great lot of love-vine, that vellow 
stuff that winds about everything and 
can choke even a ragweed to death Then 
he put it all into a big kettle and had 
them pour water on It and puta hre under 
it, and he boiled it for two days and nights 
without letting the fire get down, and after 
that poured it off into a big gourd to settle, 
and told them just what swallow to 
take of it, and how to practise the new 
habit when thev felt the curling begin. 
Then he said he must be going, as his family 
would be worried about him being away 
so long, and my folks all gathered to see 
him off, and gave him as many presents as 
he could carry, and he went away somewhere 
to the southeast, and they 
again 
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never saw him 

“Of course, as soon as he was gone and 
the medicine was settled nice and clear, our 
whole family collected to take it. Chere 
wasn’t a Possum in the Deep Woods that 


wasn’t there, and they had to get in line, 


bec ause every one W anted to be first and be 
sure to get some of that magic juice. 


“Well, perhaps they 


were too anxious, 


WATERS HAD TO TAKE WHAT WAS LEFT 
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IT TOOK MR. WATERS ALL THE AFTER- 
NOON TO PRY MY ANCESTORS LOOSE 


and took bigger swallows than Somers told 
them to; or it may be the stuff was a little 
too strong, or Somers got in too much of 
the love-vine which has such an awful 
twist; or it may be he wanted to play a joke 
on some of our family for being jealous, and 
wanted to get him caught by Mr. Painter 
whatever it was, that medicine had an 
awful power and did even more than he 
said it would. When every one had taken 
a good swallow, except the last one in line 
he being a middle-aged person named 
Waters, who had to take what was left, 
which was only about a teaspoonful, and very 
disappointing to Mr. Waters—they all felt 
the curling sensation begin, and commenced 
the new muscle practice Somers had men- 
tioned; and just then Mr. Painter, who had 
prob: ibly heard that Somers had gone, came 
tearing through the timber, and my folks 
quit practising and broke for trees and limbs, 
with Mr. Painter after one plump young 
chap which he didn’t quite get, and pretty 
soon he was shaking a limb in the usual way, 
only harder, being hungrier than common. 
[hat plump young person was scared half 
to death, never having had such practice 
holding on, anyway, and in about a minute 
he was obliged to let go with his hands and 
feet and just give up everything, shut his 
eyes and drop, expecting next minute he 
would hit the ground, and it would be all 
over. 





‘But right there that plum 
young fellow got the best sur 
prise of his life. He had bee: 
so scared that he had forgot 
ten all about Mr. Somers’ 
medicine, but the medicin: 
hadn’t forgotten about him 
During the little minute he 
had been sitting on that lim| 
his tail had curled itself around 
it as tight as if it had grown 
there. Mr. Painter couldn't 
have shook him loose in a 
week. He hung down just lik: 
Somers, only not so far, and 
he didn’t swing much becaus« 
that stron gy medicine had 
taken up all his slack, and 
there was very little room for 
play. He didn’t care for that, 
of course, not then. He got 
brave and very cheerful right 
off, and called out to Mr. Pain- 
ter, just like Somers: 

“*Much obliged, Mr. Pain- 
ter, much obliged for the nice 
swing. Swing me again, Mr 
Painter.’ 

“And when the rest of out 
folks saw what had happened, 
they all let go and dropped, and began call- 
ing from the different trees: 

*“*Come and swing us, too, Mr. Painter; 
stay all day and swing the rest of us!’ 

‘And when Mr. Painter heard that, and 
looked around and saw all my ancestors 
hanging head down and making fun of him, 
he thought the whole Deep Woods was full 
of that strange magic, and he piled down out 
of that tree and took out for the bushes, and 
was never seen in the Big Deep Woods again. 

“My folks called after him just as far as 
they could see him, and, when they were sure 
he was gone, thought they would come down 
and celebrate. But they didn’t do it—not 
just yet. There wasn’t one of them that 
could unwind himself from his limb except 
old Mr. Waters, who had got only a tea- 
spoonful of the medicine, which very likely 
was just the right amount. Mr. Waters 
swung quite loose and free from his limb, 
and got down without much trouble, and it 
took him all the afternoon to go around from 
tree to tree and pry the rest of my ancestors 
loose and unwind them, because those new- 
fangled tails would snap together like springs, 
and it took several days’ steady practice 
and straightening before they were really 
useful at a moment’s notice. By that time 
another strange thing had happened: The 
fur on them had curled so tight at first that 
it was like very close wool; then it kept 
right on getting tighter and tighter until it 
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emed to curl itself clear out, and by the 
nd of the week there wasn’t one of our fam- 
whose tail wasn’t as bare as your hand, 
xcept old Mr. Waters, who had a handsome, 
curly plume like Somers’s, and which became 
: great curiosity, the only one that we ever 
had like that in our tribe. 
** All the others thought the fur would grow 
gain, but it never did, and when they got 
used to its absence they decided they were 
much better off without it, especially since 
tney had learne d the Somers habit, which 
they said worked easier and better in the 
new, smooth form. They were sorry, at 
first, that Mr. Somers had not left them the 
receipt for that medicine, on account of the 
little Possums that would be 
ilong. But they didn’t need the receipt 
That medicine strong enough, the 
mount they took, to do our family at least 
a thousand generations, and maybe 


new coming 


was 


more 


** A Dressc 


CAROLYN 
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came back, and they 
heard of him again. 


Some rs never never 
Some of my ancestors 
used to say that he was not a real person 
at all, but something that could take differ- 
ent shapes and work magic, just as Mr. 
Painter believed he did. Anyhow, he was 
a great blessing to our family, as you may 
have noticed.” 

Mr. moved over to the edge of 
the world in the sun, hooked his tail about 
the little bush, and went to sleep again. 
Vhe other Deep Woods people looked at the 


way 


Possum 


he did it, as if it was something new 
that they had never seen before. Mr. Coon 
said: 

“T think I’d like a little, just 


that medicine : 


a little, of 
Mr. Possum’s gift certainly 
would come handy at times.” 

Mr. Squirrel nodded 

Mr. Rabbit looked out over the Deep 
Nowhere and said nothing at all. 


essional ”’ 


WELLS 


(IRL of the Future, feared of all, 
Chasing the far-flung Fashion line, 
What awful things may yet appal, 
Hung on your human form divine! 


Girl of 


Le st we re gret! 


lo-day, stay with us vet, 
Lest we regret! 


Che tunic and the peplum dies, 
Che plaiting and the flare depart; 
Oh, what must we next sacrifice 
To future of a fearful art? 
Girl of To-day, stay with us all, 


Lest worse befall! 


Le st worse 


befall! 


The blouse and bodice melt away, 
For ever fades the silhouette; 
Lo! all the mode of yesterday 
Is one with puff and pantalette. 


Girl of 


! 
Le st worse ensue: 


If drunk with mad designs we 


Wild styles that 


| o-day, stay 


Ww ith us, do! 


Lest worse ensue! 


loose 


hold no art in awe 


Such clothing as the Fijsis use, 
Or lesser breeds without the law 


Girl of To-day, stay 


Ww ith we, 
may be! 


here 


Le st worse 








Lest worse may be! 


For foolish maid who puts her trust 
In French tailleur or smart modiste, 
In valiant men of mien august, 
Without discernment in the least 
For frantic fads of Fashion’s whirl, 
Have mercy on us, Future Girl! 











No Returns 


WHE N any young woman of Spriggs Cor- 

ners attempted to coquette with Elisha 
Boggs, or to draw a compliment from him, 
she was sure to have “uphill work.” 

““My brother Tom has a sore throat; he’s 
had it for nearly a week,” said a damsel 
whom Elisha was solemnly escorting home 
from the social evening. “If it hadn’t been 
for that,” she added, with a slanting glance 
from under her lashes toward Mr. Boggs’s 
impassive features, “I’d not have had to 
trouble you to see me home, Mr. Boggs.” 

“What we need in this town?’ said Mr. 
Boggs, “is another doctor and a spryer one. 
The way trifling little ails linger on under 
Doc Jones is enough to drive folks crazy.” 


Synonymous 


ARY, writing a letter: “Which shall | 
say, ‘ Mrs. Brown called last evening,’ or 
‘Mrs. Brown called last night’ ?” 

Earl, looking up from his paper: “ Either 
expression will do; they mean the same 
thing.” 

“Tf that is the case, w hy do we say ‘Good 
evening’ when a visitor calls, and ‘Good 
night’ when he goes?” 

‘From force of habit, I presume. Evening 
and night are synonymous terms.” 

“Well, they may be synonymous, but 
when my name appears in the society column 
I guess you would rather have the report say 
that | appeared clad in a tasteful evening 
gown instead of saying I was clad in a taste- 
ful nightgown.” 


The Last Resort 
L! TLE Ruth had never felt the weight of 


the rod during her six years of life; she 
had been ruled by moral suasion alone. Of 
late, however, she evinced a disposition to 
disobedience, and one morning she achieved 
that end three times in ten minutes. Her 
mother felt that more vigorous means should 
be taken in regard to molding the child’s 
character, and she accordingly took an ivory 
paper-cutter from the writing-table and 
struck her smartly across her bare little legs. 
Ruth’s surprise was equal to her indigna- 
tion. She pondered deeply for a moment. 
Then, turning toward the door with an angry, 
disapproving countenance, she pealed forth: 

“I’m going to my room to tell God about 
that paper-cutter. And then I shall tell 
Jesus. And if that doesn’t do, I shall put 


> 


flannel on my legs! 


Responsibility 
RS. EDGERTON always impressed 
upon her little daughter Bessie that 
when she was naughty it was Satan who 
made her so. 

One day Bessie was particularly naughty, 
and finally there was considerable disturb- 
ance in the nursery, with much stamping of 
tiny feet and derangement of the furniture. 
Mrs. Edgerton hastened to learn the cause 
of the noise. 

“Why, Bessie,” cried the mother, 
does this mean?” 


‘what 


“ta.” replied Bessie, “I s’ pose it’s your 
old friend Satan again!” 
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The 


ECENTLY there entered the office of a 
busy man in Chicagy a stranger of most 

rosperous appearance, W ho thus addressed 
e man at the desk: 

“You probably don’t remember me, since 
am so prosperous. But twenty years ago, 
hen I was a poor, humble boy, 
e a message to carry—”’ 

“Yes, yes,” cried the busy man 
he answer ~ 


Ruling Passion 


you gave 


*“W he re’s 


A Distinction or a Difference 


A CONGRESSIONAL committee 
’ a Northwestern state to 
opening of an exposition. There was a 
parade in the morning, in which all the 
visiting statesmen rode in automobiles. The 
local committee brought the cars around to 
the leading hotel. The scheme was to have 


went to 
in the 


assist 


two Senators or Representatives and two 
local men in each car. 

After the Vice-President and his party had 
been sent away, a 
notable 
as a major - domo 


lox al 
acting 
came 
of the 
states- 
and 


who was 


the lobby 
where the 
waiting, 


into 
hotel, 
men were 
bawled: 

‘Two Congressmen 
and two gentlemen, 
please!” 


Hero Worship 


AROLD was passing 

through a period of 
soldiering, and to him any 
one with epaulets was all- 
wise and Ww holly infallible. 
He went one day with his 
mother to call on an elder- 
ly widow whose husband 
had been a general in the 
Civil War. Harold gazed 
in awed admiration at the 
general’s portrait on the 
wall, while the two ladies 
chatted. During the 
course of their conversa- 
tion they became involved 
in a mild disagreement as 
to some trifling thing of 
momentary interest. 
Harold endured it for a 
time, then he observed, 
chidingly: 

“Mother, don’t you 

think a_ general’s wife es 
ought to know?” “7 don’t 


ite 


kne 


Ww. 


DRAWER 647 
Safe Deposit 

N old lady, who w as sitting on the porch 
“* of a hotel at Asheville, North C Carolina, 
where cal there were a number of young- 
sters, was — by one of them with 
this quer 

“Can you crack nuts?” 

The old lady smiled and said: “No, my 
dear, I can’t. I lost all my teeth years ago. 

“Then,” said the boy, extending 
hands full of walnuts, ‘please hold 
| gO and get some more.” 


two 
these 
W hile 


Not Carnivorous 


A‘ American tells of a visit to a Zoo in 
Ire lz ind, on which occasion he was much 

interested ina solitary sea-lion. 

lurning to one of the keepe rs, the Ame I- 
ican asked, he pointed to the solitary 
beast, ““Where’s his mate?” 

‘He has no mate, sor,” responded the 
Celt. ‘We just feed him on fish.” 


as 


nad ent 


What 
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Ss 


BraKEeMAN: “ Hey, there, ye'd better keep that head o’ 


’ . ey ° 
your n inside the car-window. 


An Election-day Poser 
A SUFFRAGIST doing picket-duty on 
Election Day in New York City was re- 
monstrated with for her mistaken views by a 
polite but determined Irishman. Equal 
suffrage spelled calamity to Pat in the im- 
mediate appointment of women judges 
throughout the country. ‘The suffragist at- 
tempted to reassure him that appointments 
to the bench would continue to be made on 
the merits of personal qualifications, in case 
of either man or woman, adding: 
“Why shouldn’t the judge be a woman, if 
she were fitted for it?” 
** Aw, lady,” said Pat, “now phwat chance 
do yez think a man would stand fer wife- 
beatin’ before a lady judge’” 


Poor Little Willie 
. ON’T you please croak like a frog, 
Grandfather?” asked Willie. 

**Croak like a frog?” asked the bewildered 
grandfather; ‘why, little man?” 

“Because I heard daddy say that when 
you croaked we would get five thousand 
dollars. : 








If you damage any of the 
iron work on the bridges you'll pay for it.” 
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True Friend to the Cau 

Y mistake a farms 

had got aboard a c: 

reserved for a party of 
Princeton graduates wh 
were returning to thei 
alma mater for som 
special event. There wa 
a large quantity of refresh- 
ments on the car, and th 
farmer was allowed to 
join the others. Finally 
some one asked him: 

** Are you an alumnus?” 

**No,” said the old man, 
earnestly, “but I believe 
in it.” 


Logical 

ITTLE Mary had never 

seen her aunt Anna 
and was much delighted 
when a visit was promised 
by the aunt. When the 
day arrived that the aunt 
was due a telegram was 
delivered at Mary’s home 
which read: 

“Missed train. Will start 
at same time to-morrow.” 

Mary stood quietly by 
while her mother read the 
telegram and then burst 
into tears. 

“Why, darling,” cried 
the mother, anxiously, “what in the world 
is the matter?” 

“Oh, mother,” replied the child between 
her sobs, “I will never see my auntie Anna, 
after all.” 

“Never see her!’ exclaimed the mother in 
surprise. “‘What do you mean, dear?” 

“Why, mother,” explainea the child, “she 
says she will start the same time to-morrow, 
and if she does she will lose her train again, 
won’t she?” 


His Wants Are Few 


“MAN wants but little here below” 
He wants the best life can bestow; 
wants to come, he wants to go, 
wants his friends to act just so, 
wants that he shall have no foe, 
wants his pathway free from woe, 
wants to do great things, and, lo! 
He wants to own the world, and though 
He wants it all, he’d have you know, 
““Man wants but little here below”. 
V. M. S. 
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